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NOTE. 


When I undertook to bring out this edition of Mr. Humors 
work I fully intended that it should be a supplement^ as it 
werCj to my volumes on the Birds of India^ with the same 
arrangement and nomenclature^ the whole thus forming a 
fairly complete history of the Avifauna of the Indian Empire. 

My expectations have been disappointed. I find it quite 
impossible to complete the account of the Birds in the ^ Fauna 
of British India ^ within the narrow limits of my furlough^ 
and I have been obliged to abandon the work. 

This in itself is no matter for regret^ as the work will 
probably be completed by more competent hands than mine ; 
but it is so far regrettable that it will cause a want of agree- 
ment or correspondence between the Manual on Birds and 
Mr. Hume^s laborious and ample account of their nidification, 
a want of correspondence the more to be lamented^ inasmuch 
as no one is likely^ I fear^ for many years to comcj to write 
a complete history of the Birds of India. 

In view therefore •eff my early return to India and in 
fulfilment of my promise to Mr, Hume^ I have thought 
it advisable to push the present volume through the press 
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without a moment'’s delay. The third and last volume is also 
in the press_, and will be published before I leave England 
next month. I have had little time to investigate the 
synonymy of those groups of Indian birds contained in the 
thirds and portion of the second^ volume of this work^ and 
which would in the ordinary course of events have appeared 
in the Manual on the Birds ; but I have endeavoured to the 
best of my power to assign to each bird its proper systematic 
name. It has beenj of course^ quite impossible to continue 
the serial numbers of the birds beyond the point to which the 
Manual on the Birds had reached on this second volume 
going to press. 

I again take the opportunity of presenting to Mr. Hume’s 
readers portraits of some of the ornithologists who have made 
Indian birds their special study. The present volume con- 
tains portraits of the late Edward Blyth^ of Mr. W. T. 
Blanford^ Colonel H. H. Godwin-Austen, and Major R. G. 
Wardlaw Ramsay. 


London, July 1890. 


EUGENE W. OATES. 
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INDIAN BIRDS. 


Family MUSCICAPID.E. 

557. Muscicapa grisola, Liiin. The Spotted Fli/caicher. 

Butalis grisola, Linn,^ Hume^ Cat, no. 299 bis. 

Dr. Scully informs us that the Spotted Piy catcher breeds in 
Grilgit in the pine-foi'ests, at elevations over 8000 feet. 

Major Wardlaw Eamsay, writing of Afghanistao, says : — “ I 
found the nest on the 3rd June, high up on a hill-side, at about 
8000 feet. It: was situated in the lowest fork of an edible piue 
{Finns (jerwrdiana)^ about six feet from the ground. The nest was 
composed of shreds of the bark of the juniper-tree, without aoy 
lining except a few feathers, and contained four eggs, quite fresh, 
pale green, profusely freckled with light brown, especially towards 
the thick end. The position of this nest was rather unusual ; but 
another I found was in a crevice of a ragged jauiper-stump,” 


558. Hemichelidon sibirica (Gm.). The Sooty Fl.yoatcher. 

Hemichelidon fuliginosus, Smdgs.^ Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 458. 
Hemichelidon sibiricus (Gm.), Hume^ Bough Draft N. E. no. 29G. 

The late Captain Cock found a nest of the Sooty Flycatcher, on 
the 5th June, with three eggs at Sonamnrg,.up the Scind Hiver 
(Cashmere). It was placed against the side of a tree-trunk. 

The eggs are long ovals, a good deal pointed and compressed 
YOL. xr. ' 1 
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lowai'dd the lesser end. The gTound-colour is aver}" pale dull 
green, and it is very faintly mottled, most densely towards the 
large end, witli I'er?/ pale reddish brown. The coloration of the 
egg is somewhat like that of a very feebly-coloured Pratincola 
maura. The eggs measured 0*65 by O-dd inch and 0'66 by 0*48. 

Mr. Brooks informs us that this Elycatcher is abundant in tlie 
pine-woods of Cashmere, about 7000 feet elevation, where it breeds. 

Mr. Hodgson figures the nest, placed on the stump eud of a 
broad broken branch — a very massive, rather shallow pad, with a 
cup-shaped cavity composed of moss and lichens and lined with 
black moss-roots. The egg is figured as above described. The 
nest is about 4 inches across and less than 2 high, and the cavity 
is a little less than T7o inch in diameter. 

Major Wardlaw Eamsay says, writing of this species in Afghan- 
istan : — “ Breeding in May and June.’’ 

559. Hemichelidon ferruginea, Hodgs. The Fernujhwus 
Flycatcher. 

Alseonax ferriigineus (Hodgs.), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 460. 

IlBmiclielidon ferriigineus^ Hodgs., Hxime, Hough Draft N. (J* D, 
no. 299. 

All I know of the nidifieation of the PeiTiiginons Elycatcher is 
that Mr. Hodgson figures the nest as a beautiful compact circular 
pad of moss and lichens, 5 inches in diameter and 2 in height, with 
a small central circular cavity, placed upon the surface of an old 
stump of a tree. The egg he figures as a sort of buif colour, cafe 
ail lait, minutely and feebly freckled with brownish red, and 
measuring 0*69 by O'o inch. 

563. Siphia hyperythia, Cabanis. The Indian Bed-hreasted 
Flycatcher. 

Erythrosterna hyperythra (Cab.), Hnme, Hough Draft N. (J* E. 
no. 32-3 ter. 

Mr. Brooks says that the Indian Eed-breasted Elycatcher 
“ breeds sparingly in Cashmir at from 6000 to 7000 feet elevation. 
The males in breeding-plumage have the red of the breast bordered 
on each side by a stripe of velvet-black. This is not shown in 
Dr. Bree’s illustration. In winter the black border disappears; 
nor is it regained before the birds leave the plains of India in 
March and April. The song is sweet, loud and robin-like, but 
short. I failed to find a nest.” 

566. Cyornis hyperythrus (B1). The Hufous-hreasted 
Blue Flycatcher. 

Siphia siiperciliaris (Bl), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 480. 

Digenea superciliaris {BL), Hume, Hough Draft N. ^ E. no. 321. 

According to Mr. Hodgson’s notes the Eufons -breasted Blue 
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MYcafccher breeds in Nep^il and about Darjeeling from April to 
June. They build on the ground under the roots, or in soukj 
navity iic the base, of a tree. The nest is eoinposed of moss and 
moss-roots, closely lined with the latter ; it is a deep cup, with an 
exterior diameter of 2 '75 iuches aud a height of about 2 inches, 
with a cavity about 1-5 inch in diameter aud depth. Four eggs is 
the usual number laid, sometimes only three. The eggs are rather 
elongated ovals, having a pale greyish or brownish-white ground, 
hnely freckled and mottled, chiefly at the large end, with dingy 
brownish red. As h'gured, the eggs measinv^ O’liS by 0*4d inch. 


o(i7. Cyornis leucomelanurus (lioclgs.). 7Vo^ Shthf-blae 
Fhiattclier. 

Sipliia tricolor Jord, B, Ind. i, p. 47S. 

Sipliia loiicomelrLiiLira (Hodr/s,)^ Frd. tom. elf. p. 471). 

Digejiea loucoinelaiiura, ILjdfjs.^ Iluinej Ibntyh l)n\ft F, lV F. 
no. 420. 

The Slaty-blue Flycatcher breeds, we know, throughout tlie 
niinalayas from Mpal to Oashinir, at elevations of froai 5000 to 
7000 feet ; but the only persons I kuow of who have taken the eggs 
are Captain Cock and Mr. Brooks, who foimd several nests in 
Cashmere, and to whom I owe both nests and eggs. 

The nests are massive little cups, with an external diameter of 
from 3^ itiches to nearly 4 inches and from IJ to 2^ inches in 
height. The egg-cavity is comparatively small, not exceeding 2 
inches in diameter and 1| inch in depth. The principal material 
of the nest is fine moss, but with this is intermingled a quantity 
of fine wool and fur, a few cobwebs, and, especially towards the 
base of the nest, tiny dry leaves, lichen, and fir-needles. There is no 
separate lining, but the interior of the egg-cavity has the moss and 
wool very compactly and smoothly woven together, so as to form a 
beautifully soft and even bed for the eggs, Nests taken in Cash- 
mere on the 3rd and 4th June contained three and four eggs 
respectively. Mr. Brooks remarks that ‘‘ this species is not un- 
common in Cashmere wFerever there are pine- woods. As in the 
case of lanthia rujilata., many pairs of these birds which were 
breeding had the male in the plumage of the female I Only two 
pairs which 1 shot had blue males. 

“ The netSt is a neat little cup, placed in a hollow in the side of 
a tree-trunk. The eggs, four in number, are of a pale buff-colour, 
clouded with dull pale rufous towards the larger eud; size *02 by 
•48 inch.” 

The eggs of this species vary v^ry much in size and shape. Some 
are comparatively elongated ovalsj some short and broad; all are 
somewhat compressed, and some are slightly pointed towards the 
smaller end. The ground-colour is a dull white, but only in a few 
of the eggs is any portion of this visible, the major portion of the 
surface even in these, and the whole surface in most eggs, bein^ 
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excessively finely freckled, and in many cases uniformly tinted, 
with reddish cafe an lait colour or pale sal mou-buif ; in many eggs 
the colour is deeper and redder at the large end, forming an un- 
defined cap. Some of the eggs have a slight gloss, others are 
absolutely glossless. 

These eggs are very similar in tint to those of Stojiarola and 
other genera of this family. 

In length they vary from 0'58 to 0*69 inch and in breadth from 
0'47 to 0*5 inch; but the average of ten eggs is 0’62 inch by a 
little more than 0*48 inch. 


568. Cyornis superciliaris (Jerd.). The White-hroived 
Blue Flycatcher. 

Muscicapula saperciliaris (Jerd.^j Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 470 ; Hume, 
HoxHjh Draft cj" jE^. no. 310. 

Muscicapula acornaus, Hodgs.^ Jerd, tom. cit. p. 483. 

The White-browed Blue Tlycatcher, though extending its cold- 
weather migration far into Southern India, breeds only, so far as 
I have yet ascertained, in the Himalayas at elevations of from 5000 
to nearly 10,000 feet; from Darjeeling to Murree it breeds every- 
where, not only in the outer ranges, but far into the interior. I 
found a nest only a march south of Gfungootree ; I have received 
others from the fcSutlej Valley above Chini, from Minalee close to 
the foot of the Eotung, from the Sind Valley, Cashmere, just at 
the foot of the Zojee La, and I know of one being found at Dras. 
They lay Horn the middle of April to the middle of June, building 
a small cup-shaped nest, about 3 inches in diameter, of moss and 
moss-roots, and lined with these latter and at times a little fine hair, 
in holes of trees or even occasionally between two stones of the 
terraced wall of some fallow or deserted field. 

They lay from four to eix eggs. The late Captaiu Beavau cor- 
rectly remarked that this species was not at all rare about Simla, 
in gardens and forost-glades, and not at all shy. I discovered the 
nest of this species on the 10th of May at that station, with four 
young ones in it. It is a pretty little cup-shaped structure, com- 
posed of moss and hair, placed at the bottom of a small hole in an 
ilex, at no great depth inside.” 

Writing from Murree, Colonel C. H. T. Marshall notes having 
secured “ sixteen or eighteen nests betw’een the beginning of May 
and the end of June, in small holes in rotten branches or trunks 
of trees, sometimes close to the ground, sometimes very high up. 
Eggs, five in uumber, of a yellowish-brown colour, almost round, 
about *6 inch long and *45 broad. The general elevation averages 
6500 feet ; they do not build in the lower hills.” 

Colonel Gr. E. L. Marshall remarks : — “ This Flycatcher is not 
very common at Kaini Tal, and I have only once found the nest ; 
it contained two eggs on the Soth of May. It was a small cup 
built of moss, lined with horsehair, and wedged into a narrow 
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vertical rift in a tree about 8 feet from the ground and close to a 
public road. The nest was deserted after the first day I touched 
it, and the birds were very shy,^' 

The eggs are generally short broad ovals, slightly pointed towards 
the small end; a few are very decidedly pointed, and occasionally 
the whole egg is somewhat elongated ; they have a slight gloss. 

Looked at from a little distance, the whole egg appears to be a 
dull pale brownish pink or pinkish brown, somewhat deeper 
towards the large end, the tint varying in intensity in different 
specimens. Closely examined, the ground-colour appears to be a 
dull pale greyish green, almost entirely washed over with a more 
or less mottled shade of brownish reel or pink, which, while it varies 
in different eggs, is almost without exception considerably deeper 
about the large end, where in some eggs it forms an utterly unde- 
fined, but none the less apparent, cap. 

In length the eggs vary from 0*57 to 0*68 inch and in breadth 
from 0*46 to 0-54; but the average of twenty-seven eggs is 0'62 
nearly by rather more than 0-48 ineh^. 


574. Cyornis unicolor, Blyth. Tli& Pale Blue It/ catcher, 
Cyornis unicolor, Bl., Jerd. B. hid. i, p. 405 ; Hume, Cat. no. 303. 

Mr. Mandelli sends me a nest of this species taken near Namt- 
chu, in Native Sikhiin, on the 1st August. It is a massive cup of 
moss and fern-roots strongly felted together, about 3-75 inches in 
diameter and 2 inches in height exteriorly, with a shallow central 
cavity about 2 inches in diameter and 0*75 inch in depth. It 
contained two eggs nearly ready to hatch off ; it was placed in a 
depression in the trunk of a huge tree about 10 feet from the 
ground. Another nest of this species sent me from Sikhim was a 
felted mass of that peculiar grey stringy lichen that is commonly 
called “ old man^s beard.^’ It was little more than a pad 4 inches 
in diameter and 1 inch in thickness, with a slight hollow in the 
centre for the egg, and was placed in a hole at the junction of a 
large branch with the trunk of the tree. 


575. Cyornis rubecnloides (Vigors). The Blue-throated 
Flyccitchey', 

Cyornis rubecnloides ( Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 4GG: Hume, Bough 
Draft N. E. no. 304. ? r ; ; .y 

I have never seen the nest of the Blue-throated Ply catcher. 


* I omit from this ediiiun the note which appeared in the Kough Draft 
under the head of ETythrosterna pusillo. (no. 324). This name denotes the 
female of Cyor7ns macidata ; but it is doubtful if Hodgson’s note really applies 
to this species. ^ 

Mr. EhodesW. Morgan (‘Ibis/ 1875, p. 318) records particulars of the 
finding of the nest of Eryfhrobterna, maculata in Southern India. There can be 
little doubt that he mistook Ecmipus picatus for this species. — Dn. 



Captilin Hutton says: — “ J\rrLves in tiie neighbourhood of Mus- 
soorie in April, and breeds in June, on ihe 13tli of which month I 
took a nest from a hole in a bank by the roadside in a retired and 
unfrequented situation. I afterwards found another nest in a hole 
of a rock, also in a retired spot. The elevation was about 5000 
feet ; externally this nest is composed of green moss and lined with 
black fibrous lichens, like hair. The eggs are four in number, of 
a dull and pale olive-green, faintly or indistinctly clouded with 
dull rufous or clay-colour.” 

According to Mr. Hodgson’s notes and drawings this species 
begins to lay in Nepal in April, and the young are ready to fly in 
June and July; the nest is placed in the hollow of some decayed 
free, or in a ledge of rock, more or less overhung, ft is composed 
of grass, dry leaves, moss, and moss-roots, and is lined hiside with 
fine, hair-like blackish moss-roots ; it measures about 4 inches in 
diameter externally and about 1*5 in height ; the diameter of the 
cavity is about 2 inches. It lays three or four eggs, broad ovals, 
slightly glossy, of a dingy reddish cafe au lait colour, measuring 
0*72 by 0*52. It breeds only once a year ; both sexes aid in 
hatching and rearing the young. 

A nest of this species found on the 12th of May at Takoldau, 
in Nhitive Nikhim, contained four fresh eggs. The nest, which is 
only a little pad of moderately fine roots, in which a couple of 
skeleton leaves are incorporated at the base, was placed in a hole 
at the top of a stump of an old tree, only about 3 feet from the 
ground. 

Sometimes they lay in a hole in a bamboo. I had a nest sent 
me found in such a situation on the 29th April near Darjeeling. 

The nest itself was a mere lining to the bottom of the joint of 
the bamboo, a shallow saucer about 4 inches in diameter, composed 
of the fine stems of some pennated leaf carefully curved round 
and one or two dead leaves. The eggs are precisely similar to 
those sent by Captain Hutton. 

Several eggs of this species, which were sent me by Captain 
Hutton, resemble much, as might have been expected, those of 
Cyoryiis ticMli ; but they seem to average somewhat shorter and 
broader. In shape they are ovals, some elongated, some rather 
broad, and all of them a little compressed towards one end. The 
ground-colour is greenish or brownish stone-colour; some exhibit 
no markings ; others only a little grey freckling, but typically they 
have a very pale purplish-brown motlled zone near the large end, 
and occasionally frecklings of the same colour over the whole of 
the large end of the egg. They have little or no gloss. They vary 
in length from 0*68 to 0*70 inch E^id in breadth from 0*5G to 0*66 
inch, but the average of the eggs is 0*73 nearly by 0*62 inch. 

Some eggs taken by Capt. Cock in Cashmere are similar to those 
already described, pale greenish stone-coloured ground, freckled all 
over (but most thickly at the large end) with very pale pinkish 
brown ; but they are very much narrower than the eggs 1 have 
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previously obtained, and vary in length from 0*7 to 0*7-5 and in 
Ibreadth from 0*51 to 0*57. 

The Tenasserim birds are intermediate to the Indian and Suma- 
tran Elue-throated flycatchers, but nearer, it seems to me, to the 
latter than the former. Whether with a complete series from all 
parts of the Malayan peninsula and Burma it will be possible to 
separate the two appears to me doubtful. 

Mr. Davison says : — “On the 30th March at Ye, Tenasserim 
Pi ■oviuces, I found a nest of this species. The nest was built in 
the hole of a rotten stump about 4 feet from the ground, and was 
composed of dry, rather coarse grass, without any lining Avhatsoever, 
resting on a foundation ol dry dead leaves. It was so loosely and 
carelessly put together that it was impossible to preserve the nest. 
The bird was exceedingly shy, for although I was \vell hid a short 
distance oft the nest, it wns some time before the bird came back 
to its nest.'^ 

The eggs are moderately elongated ovals, somewhat pointed 
towards one end. The shell is line ‘and smooth and has a faint 
gloss. The ground-colour is apparently a creamy white, but the 
whole egg is thickly freckled aud mottled all over with a sort of 
pale brownish pink and pinkish grey, that very little of the ground 
is anywhere visible. The freckling is much most dense at the 
broad' end, where it forms a more or less uniform but very ill- 
deliued cap, which I should call a dull pale brownish pink. The 
three eggs all measure 0*73 in length, and in breadth two measure 
0*56 and oue 0*55. 

576. Cyornis tickelli, Blybh. TickelTs Blm Fh/oatcher. 

Oyornis banyumas (Horsf.), Jcrd. B. Ltd. i, p. 160. 

Cvornis tickellise, BJ., Jenl. B. Lid. i, p. 407 ; Iliune, Bmyh Dra '-'t 
E. no. 30(3. 

Tickell’s Blue flycatcher breeds in May and June throughout 
Central ludia and in the Mlghiris and Western Ghats to an e]e^^a- 
tion of at least 5D00 feet. 

Mr. Nunn, the first of my correspondents who observed this 
bird breeding, procured a nest with two fresh eggs at IToshunga- 
bad, Central Provinces, on the 24th of June, 1808. The nest was 
placed in a niche in a wall on the banks of the Yerbudda. It was 
a small, rather deep cup, compactly woven of fine grass-roots, and 
lined with similar materials, but of a still finer quality ; externally 
a few dry leaves were incorporated in the structure, much in the 
same manner as is habitually done by the Bulbuls and many Sylviine 
birds. The nest measured internally 2 inches in diameter by 2} 
deep. '* 

Mr. Nunn shot the parent bird off the nest and kindly sent it to 
me with the nest and eggs, so that no doubt as to the authenticity 
of the eggs can exist. A nest taken by Miss Oockburn below 
Kotagherry on the 27th May was placed in a hole between two 
decaying branches of a tree at a height of 6 or 7 feet from the 
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ground and iu the eloae proximity of water. The nest was com- 
posed almost entirely of moss and moss-roots, the latter forming 
the lining, a good many dead leaves being incorporated in the 
exterior surface. The nest w^as between 3 and 4 inches iu diameter 
externally ; the egg-cavity very shallow. 

Writing about bird-nesting on the Kondabbari Ghat Mr. J. 
Davidson remarks: — “July 12tb. A little Blue Eobin darted 
from its nest. This was placed in a crevice of a bank and might 
have been mistaken for one of our own familiar Eobin Eedbreasts. 
It contained three olive eggs, perfectly fresh. The Blue Eobm is 
one of the commonest birds at this season along the ghats, and its 
pretty metallic song seems never to cease if you wander along any 
of the nullahs. Its nests, of which I found many, including four 
or five with eggs, were placed iu hollow’s either in banks or in the 
roots of trees, and w’ere composed of dead leaves lined with fine 
roots, sometimes intertwined with hair.” 

Capt. Horace Terry tells us that he found a nest of this bird on 
the Puluey Hills, in the Pittur Valley, made of tine grass, far down 
the slopes in a hole iu a bank. 

Writing of Ceylon Colonel Legge says: — “In the Western 
Province I have shot the young in nestling-pliimnge at the end of 
June and in the IN’orthern Province in the middle of July, so that 
the breeding-season of this Elycatcher may be said to be May and 
June throughout the island.” 

Two eggs of this species, which, with the nest and parent bird, 
were sent me by Mr. iVunn, are of a moderately elongated oval 
shape, somewhat obtuse at the small end. The ground-colour is 
dingy greyish wEite, and the egg is throughout excessively finely 
freckled and mottled with dingy reddish brown. The markings 
are everywhere indistinct and feeble, but they are greatly concen- 
trated and nearly confluent towards the large end, where they form 
in one a fairly marked zone, in the other an irregular and ill- 
defined cup. These eggs difier a good deal iu their character both 
from those of Sto^arola Niltava, Other eggs, taken in May 
and June, and sent me by Miss Cockburn from Kotagherry, Nil- 
ghiris, are very similar to those already described ,• but in one of 
them the marldngs are so closely set that the egg appears through- 
out a pale brownish rufous, regularly mottled all over, slightly 
paler. 

Another egg is similar, but the general tint is rufescent ccffS au 
lait. As a rule the eggs have a faint gloss, but one or two of 
them are absolutely glossless. 

It must be understood that the mai kings aie usually so exces- 
sively fine that, unless closely looked into, the egg appears to be a 
sort of pale drab with a faint reddish tinge, rather more marked 
about the large end. 

In length the eggs vary from 0-74 to 0-8 inch, and in breadth 
from 0*53 to 0*58 inch ; but the average of five eggs is 0*70 by 
0*5G inch. 
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579. Stoparola melauops (Vigors). The Verditer Flycatcher. 

Eumyias melanopa (F/r/.), Jerd. B. hid. i, p. 4G3. 

Stoparola melanops ( Vig\ Jliime^ Bough hraft N. ^ E. no. 30J . 

The Verditer Flycatcher breeds throughout the outer ranges of 
the Himalayas at elevations of from 4500 to 9000 feet, from 
Assam to Afghanistan. They lay from April till the middle of 
July. 

The neats of this species that I have seen in the neiglibourhood 
of Simla were soft masses of moss, lined with very fine moss-roots, 
or composed ahiiost entirely of these latter, measuring 4 or 5 inches 
in diameter externally, and with a central depression about 2 to 3 
inches in diameter and about 1 to inch in depth, in which the 
eggs were placed. The nests rather convey the idea of a mass of 
materials haAuug been heaped together, and the birds having 
formed the egg-cavity by pressure on the centre of the mass, than 
of having been regularly built in the usual acceptation of the word. 
Kests, found on the 19th April and the 25th May near Hungbee 
(Darjeeling), at a height of about 5000 feet, the one in a crevice of 
a rock, the other in the wall of a shed, were precisely as above 
described; but at times they are more regularly cup-shaped. As 
to the localities in which the nest is placed, the following notes 
sufficiently explain this ; but I would mention that I have once 
seen one, as figured by Mr. Hodgson, resting on the fork of a 
branch. Four is certainly the normal number of the eggs. 

From Miirree Colonel C. H. T. Marshall writes : — ‘^The Yer- 
diter Flycatcher always builds under the small wooden bridges 
that cross the hill-paths. We found more than half a dozen nests 
all situated under these bridges. The eggs are pale pink and 
sometimes have a few fine speckles on them. Breeds in June, at 
an elevation from 4000 to 70o0 feet.’’ 

From Dhurmsala Captain Cock sent me the following note : — 
“Nidificates in April and May in the North-west Himalayas. 
Nest is composed of green moss externally, lined with black fibres, 
cup-shaped and deep, diameter of the inside of the cup from 2| 
inches to 24. Nest is usually phaced by the side of a road or 
nullah under some very overhanging bank, often under some low 
bridge of the hill-roads on one of the rough supports. On two 
occasions I found the nests in decayed trees, but never at a height 
of more than 5 feet from the ground. Parent’ birds sit very close, 
and may sometimes be caught on the nest. Lays four eggs ; when 
fresh of a pinky white, with minute faint brick-red marks, haviug 
a tendency to form a zone round the larger end. Afer they have 
been blown, the egg become? a very faint bu^E-colour, with the 
aforesaid marks.” 

At Mussoorie Captain Hutton records that this “ is a common 
species throughout the mountains up to about 12,000 feet during 
summer, arriving about the beginning of March. It breeds in May 
and June, maldug a neiit nest of green moss in holes of trees, in 
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stumps, and in tlie holes of banks by the roadside. The eg-gs are 
three or four in number, dull white, with faint rufous specks at 
the larger end, and somewhat inclined to form a ring.’' 

Prom Almora we hear from Mr. Brooks that “the nest is 
usually placed in a hole in a steep bank-side, at a tree-root, or 
hole in the wall of some unfrec[ueuted building, under the rafters 
of the verandah of a dwelling-house, and under the eaves of a 
house-roof. Once I found one in a small niche inside a small 
building, or cover built over a well or spring, the size of the little 
building, which had a domed roof, being about 6 feet square. The 
floor was waier^ about 3 feet deep, and directly opposite the door 
was the small niche in the wall, about 8 inches wade, and here the 
bird sat on its nest in full view of every native who came to draw 
water. The nest is composed of moss and fine fibres and lined 
with hair ; eggs four, colour fleshy white, clouded and finely 
mottled with pale reddish browm at the large end. The egg much 
resembles some light-coloured varieties of that of the English 
Eobin. Laying in Kumaon from 11th May to middle of June.” 

“At Nynee Tal,” says Mr. E. Thompson, “it lays in April, 
May, and June. It builds on the ground, in holes in banks, 
corners and holes in rocks, but most frequently under a bridge, in 
the timbers of which, if it finds a hole, there it will most assuredly 
make its nest. This latter is circular, cup-shaped, and composed 
of coarse grass, roots, moss, hair, and fibres. It averages some 4 
inches in diameter. The eggs are usually four in number. It 
breeds at all elevations from 3500 feet and upwards. I have most 
frequently found the nest placed under a bridge of the common 
sort made over small streams in our hills. One bred under a bridge 
near my house in several successive years, and always had four 
eggs in the nest.” 

Dr. Jerdon states that “it breeds at Earjeeling occasionally in 
the eaves of houses, but generally on a bank ; makes a neat nest 
of moss, lined with black fibres aud hair, and has generally four 
eggs, dull white, with small rufous spots.” 

Mr. Gfammie says : — “I took a nest of this species out of an 
indentation in a dry overhanging bank on the 30th April, 1873. 
This was at Eishap, at an elevation of about 3000 feet. It con- 
tained three fresh eggs. The eggs aud nest w^ere of the usual 
type.” 

Colonel Godwin- Austen tells us that this species “ breeds in the 
Khasi Hills, on the Shillong or northern side, in April. Young 
bh'ds well-fledged were brought in to me in the middle of May.” 

In shape the eggs are a moderately broad oval, somewhat com- 
pressed towards the smaller end. The ground-colour is pinky 
wLite, in some entirely devoid of markings, iu others with a more 
or less conspicuous reddish-pink zone or cap of mottled or clouded 
speckly markings, generally nearly confluent. These eggs have 
little or no gloss, and obviously belong to the same type as those of 
Kiltava, The want of distinctness in the markings separates them 
from those of Tc}']isij[}lion€ Bicrams ater, aud the like. 
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The colouring is u clouded zone or cap at the best, never defined 
specks or spots. 

In length the eggs vaiy from 0-72 to 0-85 inch, and in breadth 
from 0'46 to O’ 62 inch ; but the average of a verj large series is 
O’TS nearly by 0’57 inch. 


oSO. Stoparola sordida (Wald.). The JJud'jf-TIne 
Vhj catcher. 

Stnparula sordida (Wald.), Hume, Cat. no. 602 bis. 

Mr. Bligh, as quoted by Colonel Legge in his 'Birds of Ceylon,’ 
says : — “ The nest is generally in various suitable places, such as 
a shallow hole in a rotten stump or in the tianik of a forest tree ; 
and I once found it in a felled tree well protected by a thick branch 
of a coffee-bush which grew over it. It is cojn posed of moss, 
lichens, and grasses, lined with fine fibrous materials, and is 
like a Blackbird’s in miniature. The eggs are dull white, thickly 
sprinkled and blotched with dark reddish.’’ Colonel Legge adds 
that the br(?eding-seasoii in Ceylon would appear to be in Ajjril 
and May. 


581. Stoparola albicaudata (Jerd.). The yUjliiri 
Bine Fly catcher. 

Eumyias albicaudata {Jeril.'), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 464. 

Stoparola albicaudata {Jerd,), Hume, BouyJi Draft N. l)'- F. :u). n02. 

8o far as we yet Icnow, the IN'ilghiri Blue Blycatcher breeds 
only on the Nilghiris, at Ooty, Conoor, Neddiwattam, Kartairy, 
Xotagherry, and other places, from about 3800 to 6200 feet abo\u-^ 
the sea. It also breeds in the Pulneys. 

Nests of this species, sent me from the Nilghiris, and found in 
holes or depressions of banks, were soft masses of beautiful moss, 
with a slight substructure of coarse moss and lichen, measuring 
some 5 incdies in external diameter, and with slight depressions 
some 2h inches in diameter and perhaps 1 inch in depth towards 
one side. The egg-cavity could not be said to be lined, but a 
greater proportion of very fine black moss-roots entered into the 
composition of the nest here than elsewhere. 

I have never taken the nests of this species myself, and I shall 
leave my correspondents to give their own accounts of its nidifi- 
cation. 

Miss Cockburn says : — “ ? have had the pleasure of finding 
three of the Blue Plycatchers’ nests. The first one was built 
ill a bower (not far from our house), the walls of which, being 
of stone and having many little holes, a pair of these birds had 
chosen a snug one to hatch their young in. The other two nests 
were in holes in the banks of roads. All were extremely neatly 
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built with moss, and lined with bair, and were made very warm 
and comfortable. They always lay four eggs of a light fawn- 
colour, the circle at the thick end being a darker shade. The 
months in which they breed are March and April.’"’ 

Mr. W. Davison remarks : — Stojxirola alhicaudata breeds on 
the A'ilghiris in the latter end of April and May ; it nests in holes, 
either of trees or banks, not unfrequently under the eaves of 
houses. The nest is built entirely and always of green moss ; the 
egg-cavity lined with moss-roots. The eggs, generally three in 
number, are of a pale salmon-pink, indistinctly ringed at the larger 
end and sparingly spotted over the entire surface with a somewhat 
darker shade. These eggs vary very much in shade of colour, 
sometimes being very dark, at others nearly white ; during the 
breeding- season the males are continually singing, though the song 
is not much to speak of.” 

Mr. H. E. P. Carter writes : — On the 12th March I found one 
egg in a nest near Conoor ; on the 13th a second had been laid. 
1 tried to catcli the bird on the nest several times, but failed, and 
on the 17th 1 shot it. The nest was placed in a hole in a small 
cutting made to level a road, 2^ feet from the ground. It was 
ciip-shapod, and composed of coarse moss with no lining. I think 
three eggs seem to be the iiormal number. The eggs have a 
yellowish-white gTound, mottled brownish at one end, and with 
very faint raottlings all over. This bird is very shy. I tried 
several times to catch it with horse-hair nooses, but without 
success, as it never came to the nest whilst they were set. It 
always builds in banks. On the 1st April I found a nest in a 
cutting by the side of a road near Conoor with three youug ones 
about nine days old.’^ 

Mr. J. L. Darling, Junior, tells us that this species nests “in 
banks, trees, rocks, in any convenient hole, at all heights from the 
ground, sometimes as high as 30 feet. I have found two nests in 
bridges between the planking and beams, and two under the eaves 
of houses. The nest is round, and is built entirely of moss ; very 
rarely a few twigs are used as a foundation. There is no regular 
lining, but sometimes a few of the breast-feathers of the bird do 
duty as such. The nest ma}'' measure on the outside from 4 to 6 
inches in diameter, inside from 2 to 2^ inches in diameter, 2 in 
depth. The eggs are from tw'o to four in number, generally three, 
rather oblong in shape, about -i inch in length, and little less than 

inch in breadth. 

The colour is whitish brown, getting darker towards the thick 
end. There are sometimes specks of brown. The eggs might be 
mistaken by an inexperienced persoji for those of the Orange-and- 
black Plycatcher.” 

Mr. Ehodes W. Morgan, writing from South India, says : — ‘Tt 
breeds in holes of trees from Pebriiary to May. The nest is 
constructed of moss, and is lined with fine fibres. The eggs are 
from two to three in number, being almost entirely covered with 
numerous pale rusty-red spots riumiug into one another, some- 
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times forming a zone at the larger end, at others so completely 
covering the egg as to give it the appearance ot‘ being entirely of a 
reddish pink, the colour being always darker tow'ards the larger 
end. Dimensions of an egg *85 inch by -54.” 

Oapt. Horace Terry remarks of this bird on the Pulneys : — 
“ Kodikanal, Pulungi, and Kukal ; got a nest at Kodikanal in June 
with two hard“Set eggs.” 

The eggs, of wdiicb many have been sent me, vary a good deal 
in size, shape, and colour, but they are almost without exception 
larger and more highly coloured than those of ^S. wda)iops. They 
belong of course to the same type as these and XiLtava, In shape 
they are elongated, at times excessively elongated, ovals, with 
normally little or no gloss. The ground-colour varies from creamy- 
w’hite to a pretty warm cafe au lait colour. In some eggs there 
are no discernible markings ; only the tint grows deeper and 
brighter towards the large end, with pale reddish brown, brownish 
red, or red, as the case may be. In some few eggs there is a 
regular zone of minute red specks round the lai’ge end. In length 
the eggs vary from 0*70 to 0*88 inch, and in breadth from 0*55 to 
0*62 inch, hut the average of some fifty eggs is 0*81 nearly by 
0 59 inch nearly. 


583. Anthipes moniliger (Hodgs.). The Himalayan 
Wh ite-gorgeted Fly catch er. 

Anthipes moniliger {Iloclys.), Jerd. B. i, p. 477 ; Cat. 
no. 317. 

Mr. Mandelli has sent me two nests said to belong to this 
species. One was found at Lebong at an elevation of about 5800 
feet on the 13th May, when it contained four fresh eggs. The 
nest was placed in a depression of the ground in the midst of grass 
and low jungle. The other was found'in June near the same place, 
on the ground also amongst the grass on a bank. The one nest is a 
shallow saucer composed of very fine moss closely felted together, 
and with a few^ dry grass and dead leaves incorporated at the 
base, also one or two feathers. It is about 3*5 inches in diameter, 
with a small central depression, and a little excessively fine grass 
is intermingled with the moss on the whole upper surface. The 
other is very similar but slightly larger, and has the whole base 
and sides completely coated externally with dead semi-skeleton 
leaves. 

Mr. Mandelli has also sent me eggs said to belong to this species, 
obtained near Darjeeling on i^ie 3rd of April. I am scarcely in- 
clined to believe in the authenticity of these eggs. 

They are moderately broad ovals, somewhat pointed towards the 
small end, with a very fine compact and glossy shell. The ground- 
colour is nearly pure white, there is a conspicuous freckled streaky 
brownish-red zone about the large end, and spots, specks, and tiny 
streaks of tlie same colour sparsely scattered about the rest of the 
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surface of tlie egnr. A few purple spots arc intermingled with the 
red markings of the zone. 

Tile eggs measure 0‘72 by 0-53 and 0-75 by 0*55 


591. Ochromela nigrirufa (Jerd.). The Blai-h-and-Oramje 
Flycatcher. 

(Jrhromela nifxrorufa (Jord.), Jerd. JL Lid. p. 40:2 j Hume, Fou(/h 
Draft F. l^' no. 300. 

The Black-and-Orange Flycatcher breeds on the hills of Southern 
India, at elevations of from 5000 to 700U feet. It lays from 
March to May, two being the normal number of the eggs, but three 
being occasionally found. A nest of this species, taken by Mr. 
('Urter at Coonoor, in the Nilghiris, is a very remarkable structure 
for a bird of this species. It is a huge coarse ball-like nest, made 
of dry sedge-hags, and very coarse marsh-grass, on a foundation 
of dead leaves. It is almost incredible at first sight that this 
nest should really belong to this bird, but this is the normal type 
of nest, of which I have now seen many. The nest itself has an 
external diameter of at least 6 inches, and the egg-cavity, which is 
near the centre of the nest, and which is devoid of lining, is about 
inches in diameter, and fully 2^ indies deep. Other nests 
taken by Miss Cockburn and Mr. Davison are precisely similar in 
character, — regular balls of dry sedge and coarse grass, Avedged in 
usually to the centre of a bush, with a small entrance-hole at one 
side near the top, and entirely devoid of lining, usnally witli more 
or less dry leaves as a foundation to the ball. 

Mr. J. L. Darling, Junior, says : — “I have taken the eggs in 
March, April, and May in 1870-71-72, at Ooty, Coonoor, and 
Kotagherry, at elevations of from 5000 to 7000 feet. The nest is 
placed in thick clumps. The bird is fond of building iu the cluster 
of new shoots that rise from the stump of a tree that has been 
felled- Usually, the nests are at heights of from 1 to 3 feet from 
the ground ; but I have found one placed actually on the ground. 
The nest is globular, higher than it is wide, with a small entrance- 
hole at one side, beloiu which the nest is a little drawn in and above 
which the dome projects somewhat. The foundation of the nest 
is almost always composed of dry leaves and fern, and the rest of 
it is woven of reed-leaves and flags. There is no lining the eggs 
rest upon the soft reed-leaves. The nest exteriorly is about 6 or 
7 inches high and 4 broad, and the diameter of the central spherical 
cavity is perhaps 3 inches. The eggs are always two in number, 
s 


* Alseonax RUFicAUDUs (Swains.). 

Cyornis rulicauda (Stu.), Jerd. B. hid. i, p. 468. 

Major Warcllaw Ramsay says, writing of Afghanistan: — “Common, and 
breeding as it was in May, Jxine, and July, I never had the luck to find its 
nest.” 
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a dirty-white, soinewluit brownisli gi'oiiiid, shaded more witli 
reddish brown towards and at the large end.” 

Mr. Davison says ; — -‘The nest ot this bird is quite unlike that 
of any ot‘ the Dlyeatchers with which I am acquainted : it is (for 
the size of the bird) a lanje globular structure, composed chiefly of 
the dry leaves of a kind of reed common on the J^^ilghiris and its 
slopes; the opening is near the top, and the egg-cavity is very 
deep ; the eggs, two or three in number, of the true hlycatcher 
type, being of a pale brownish-salmon colour, indistinctly mottled 
with a darker colour, the markings coalescing to form a zone or 
cap at the larger end. hTsually it lays only two eggs, but I ha\'e 
talmai three. It is a permanent resident from 5000 feet to the 
summit of the Nilghiris, and when found at a lower elevation than 
5000 feet, I believe it is only as a straggler. It breeds from April 
to the early part of June. The nest is usually placed close to the 
ground in a clump of ferns or reeds, or some similar situation.” 

Miss Gockburu remarks : — “The Orange Dlycatcher had chosen 
a clump of reeds, in which they had built their nest (rather a large 
one for so small a bird). The shoots of the reeds were growing 
all round. It was commenced with large pieces of dry common 
fern-leaves and continued witJi a quantity of dry grass, some of 
which was brought so as to form a hood over tlie small round 
opening left at one side. The interior was lined with very fine 
grass, but contained nothing soft or warm. This nest was found on 
the 11th of May, and another found on the last day of the same 
month was built with exactly the same materials ” 

Mr. llhodes W. Morgan, writiug from South India, says : — 
“ This very beautiful little Flycatcher breeds in ravines where 
the shade and cover is very dense. The nest is built entirely of 
bamboo-leaves, and is lined with fine fibres. It is placed very low 
down, from six inches to two feet from the ground ; a clump of 
fern is a very favourite situation. The eggs are two in number, 
and are very minutely and thickly speckled with faint reddish 
brown on a pale olive ground, the whole of the upper part having 
a regular cap of I’eddish brown. Dimensions of one, 0’74 inch in 
length by 0'54 in breadth.” 

Mr. T. Fulton Bourdillon, writing from the My nail Estate in 
Travancore on the 29tb March, says : — “ Two nests, each containing 
two fresh eggs, and a new nest, all found in dense jungle at an 
elevation of 3700 to 4000 feet. The bird is not uncommon here. 
The nests were composed of the leaves of the eend (a reed peculiar 
to the Western G-hats, which has been called Beesha tmvanmnca)^ 
and domed. From 3 to S feet from the ground. 3ize of egg 0-65 
inch by 0'5.'’ • 

The* first egg of this species which I obtained I owed to Messrs. 
H. Carter and Wait, who sent it from Couoor (Nilghiris). It is a 
long oval egg, an exact miniature of some eggs of Myiojplioneus 
temminclci, but also having obvious affinities wdth the Btoparola and 
Niltava group. The shell is very fine and delicate, with a very 
faint gloss. The ground is a pale greyish white, thickly and very 
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finely speckled and mottled all over \Aith very faint brownish red, 
which speckling becomes confluent towards the larger end, forming 
a dull, irregular, pale brownish-red cap. Other specimens, received 
from Miss Cockbiirn and Mr. Davison, are similar in colour to 
that already described, but are somewhat broader and less elongated 
ovals in shape. In some eggs the markings are almost exclusively 
confined to the larger end, where they form a confluent pale, 
apparently half- washed out, brownish-pink cap. 

The eggs vary in length from 0-65 to 0*7o inch, and in breadth 
from 0‘40 to 0*58 inch, but the average is 0*7 by 0’53 inch. 

592. Culicicapa ceylonensis (Swains.), The Grey-headed 
Fhjcatcher. 

(Vyptoloplia ciuereocapilla ( T7c/7.), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 455. 

jM yialestes ciuereocapilla ( Vietll.\ Hume, Bough Draft K. l5' B. 
no. 295. 

The Grey-headed Flycatcher breeds everywhere in the outer 
ranges of the Himalayas from 4000 to 7000 feet, in the Wynaad 
at an elevation of some 3500, and throughout the Nilghiris from an 
elevation of from 4500 quite to the summits, wherever there is any 
jungle or forest. It lays during the latter part of April, May, and 
June; four being, I think, the normal number ol; the eggs, but 
three being often the full complement. 

The nests, very fully described by my different correspondents, 
are constructed amidst the grovdng moss on some perpendicular 
rock or old trunk of a tree. One now before me, found near 
Kotagherry on the 20th May, 1871, on a rock near water, about 
6 feet above the ground, is a deep massive little cup of moss felted 
together, a little white and green lichen being intermingled with 
the moss ; externally^ it is about 2^ inches in diameter and more than 
3 inches in height. The cavity is not lined in any way, and is a little 
more than 1 inch in diameter, and perhaps 2 inches in depth. When 
in situ this nest was of course covered externally with a great 
deal of loose moss, which was blended with that growing on the 
rock. Usually they maybe briefly described as quarters of spheres 
placed against upright surfaces, with rather deeper than hemi- 
spherical cavities, composed entirely of moss and lichen. 

Colonel G. F. L, Marshall writes : — “ I have found many 
nests of this species at Haini Tab I think they must have 
two broods in the year ; I have as a rule reached the hills in 
the middle of May and until this year I never got eggs or 
saw any sign of building till the first week in July, though I watched 
the birds carefully. This y^ear I c^me up in the middle of April 
and found sevei-al nests with eggs before the first week in May, 
and again they are building in the end of June. The bird is very 
common here, but the nest is almost impossible to see from the 
ground unless the spot is betrayed by the movements of the birds. 
All that I have seen without exception were against the moss- 
covered trunks of large hill-oaks about 30 feet from the ground and 
nnslieltered by foliage.” 
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-From HiL'him Mr. Qammie writes : — “ I have found this species 
breeding in open forests in May and June, at about 5000 feet above 
the sea. One nest found on the 10th June contained four fresh 
eggs and was placed in a longitudinal scar on the underside of a 
large leaning tree (not moss-covered), about four feet from the 
ground. Outwardly it somewhat resembled the half of an inverted 
cone split downwards, and measured externally 9 inches in length 
by 3^ across the top. Halfway down tlie breadth was 1 inch less. 
The cavity was 1‘5 inches in diameter by 1*3 in depth. It was 
neatly made of moss bound together by cobwebs, and attached to 
the rough scaly bark of the tree by the same material. Gdie outer 
moss was intermingled with a few lichens of the same colour as 
those growing naturally on the tree, and the cavity was most 
beautifully Ihied with the red frui ting-stalks of a small moss. I 
did not know before that moss fruit-stalks were of any further use 
(independent of their species) than being pretty to look at, but 
here we have a charming use both for them and the much despised 
cobwebs.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, speaking of the Deccan, say : — 
“ Very common in Satara, and undoubtedly breeds there.” 

Mr. J. L. Darling, Junior, writes This species breeds from 
April to May ; it is found all over the Nilghiris above 450Q feet, 
and down in the Wynaad from (say) 3500 feet. It attaches its 
nest with cobwebs to the faces of tree-trunks and rocks at heights 
of from 7 to 30 feet above the ground. The nest is composed of 
moss and cobw^ebs, and has no lining. The outline of the upper 
surface is nearly semicircular, say about 5 or 6 inches in length, 
where it joins the rock and projecting some 4 inches. The cavity, 
which is in the middle of this, is quite circular and deeper than it 
is wide. The profile of the nest is a quarter of a circle, aud 
externally it is from 4 to 6 inches deep. They lay from three to 
four eggs ; more generally, I think, the former number.” 

Mr. Davison remarks : — “ This bird breeds commouly on the 
Nilghiris in Apidl and May, choosing as a site for the nest some 
moss-covered Hunk of a tree or rock, against which the nest is 
placed ; it is composed entirely of green moss, lined with moss- 
roots ; it is so constructed that it appears like an ordinary lump of 
moss. The egg-cavity is very deep, the bird when sitting being 
invisible at a distance of only a few paces. The eggs are three in 
number; sometimes, though vei'y seldom, four ; white, ringed at 
the larger end with indistinct spots of a blackish grey, and with a 
few spots of the same colour sparingly scattered over the entire 
surface of the egg.” 

Writing from Kotagherry, Mii?s Cockhurn tells us that “these 
Flycatchers generally choose the perpendicular sides of rocks on 
which there is a quantity of green moss as places to build on, and 
form their pretty little abodes (which in shape somewhat resemble 
that of a swallow) of moss and cobweb, which makes them difficult 
to distinguish and impossible to remove uninjured. They build, in 
the month of April and lay four eggs of a light grey, which have 
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the dark streaks aucl blotches, mostly at the thiiiJc end, so peculiar 
to all Flycatchers’ eggs.” 

Captain Hutton remarks ; — “ I took a nest of this species on 
ISth April, 1848, in a deep and thickly wooded glen at an elevation 
of 4o00 feet. It was placed against the moss-covered trunk of a 
large tree, growiiig by the side of a mountain-stream, and \A’as 
neatly and beautifully constructed of green moss, fixed in the shape 
of a watch-pocket at the head of a hod to the mosses of the tree 
(with which it was completely blended) by numerous threads of 
spiders’ webs. The lining was of the finest grass-stalks, no thicker 
than horsehair, and beneath the body of the nest depended a long 
bunch of mosses, fastened to the tree with spiders’ webs, and seiwing 
as a support or cushion on which the uest rested securely. Within 
this beautifully constructed fabric were four small eggs of a dull 
white colour, with a faint olive tinge, aucl minutely spotted with 
pale greeuish brown, and having a broad and well-defined ring of 
the same near the larger end. The eggs were set hard.” 

Writing from Murree, Colonel C. H. T. Marshall says : — 
‘‘ Several nests answering to lerdon’s (i. e. BiUtons) description, 
like watch-pockets fastened up on the trees, GoOO to 7000 feet up.” 

Mr. Ehocles W. Morgan, wTitiug from Woiith India, says : — 

“ This Flycatcher breeds in JMarch and April, building a nest of 
fine moss, which is attached like a pocket to the mossy trunk of 
some large shola tree. The nest is almost invariably built under a 
branch or some other projection to shelter it from the rain, and is 
very securely attached with cobwebs to prevent it from being blown 
down. The eggs are almost always three in number, of a very 
faint greenish-grey colour, with a wide zone of the same (but darker) 
colour at the larger end. Dimensions of one 0-62 inch in length 
by 0-51 in breadth. I have never found its nest on the plains.” 

The eggs are moderately broad ovals, scarcely compressed 
towards the smaller end. The ground-colour varies from white to 
a clingy yellowish white, and they have a broad conspicuous con- 
fluent zone of spots and blotches towards the large end, the colour 
of which is a mottled combination of clingy yellowish brown and cliug)^ 
purplish or brownish grey. The rest of the egg is more or less 
thickly or thinly spotted, speckled, or freckled with very pale dingy 
brown. The eggs sometimes have a slight gloss, but more commonly 
are almost glossless. 

In length they vary from 0'58 to 0'65 of an inch, and in breadth 
from 0*46 to 0*5 of an inch, but the average of a large series is 
O’ 61 by 0*48, nearly, 

593. Niltava grandis (Blyth). The Larye MlUwa. 

Niltava grandis (BL), Jevd, B. Inch i, p. 476 ; Htwie, Bough Braft 
A. lS’ E. no. 316. 

Dr. Jerdon observes of the Great Niltava that “ its nest is very 
like that of A. sundara^ being loosely made of moss, and placed in 
similar situations, and the eggs only di:ffier in their larger size. 
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Wlien llie nest is placed on the cleft oF a rock, the shape of the 
nest is accommodated to it, so that I have seen the nest shaped like 
a parallelogram, long, quite flat on the sides, and the two ends just 
slightly rounded.” 

In Nepal, according to Mr. Hodgson^s notes, this species lays 
during April and May, building a more or less massive nest of 
green moss and lichen, lined with fine moss-roots. The dimensions 
of one nest are recorded as — exterior diameter 4‘5 inches, height 
2*5, diameter of cavity 2-6n, depth 1*5 inches, but they are said to 
be often larger. They are placed on the branch of some tree, 
between three or four slender shoots, at an elevation of a few feet 
above the grounrl, or at otlier times in some hole of a decaying tree 
or on some ledge of rock. They lay four bufF}^ eggs, measuring 
about 1 inch in length by about 0‘73. They have only one brood 
in the year, and the young are fledged and ready to lly about the 
middle of July. 

From Sikhim Mr. Gaminie writes : — “ 1 have seen several nests 
of this bird, but have only once taken the eggs. It breeds in JMay 
and June, in forests from 4000 to 7000 feet of elevation, and lays 
four eggs. A favourite position for the nest is against the side of 
a gigantic buttressed tree, about four or five feet up, in the angle 
formed by two of the buttresses. It also builds in clefts of rocks 
and similar positions. The nest is made of green moss lined with 
black flbroLis roots, and measures exterjially 4’5 inches in width by 
in depth ; internally the cavity is 3 inches in diameter by 1*9 
deep. 

“ Though this Flycatcher is often seen about Darjeeling, yet 
numerically it is rather rare. It is very solitary ; except at the 
breeding-season, rarely more than one individual being seen at a 
time. It is naturally a shy and silent bird, but becomes bold and 
noisy when its nest or young is appi'oached, at such times both 
male and female will come quite close to the intruder, ufcteriug 
their plaintive whistling complaints.” 

A beautiful uest of this species taken on the 21st May by Mr. 
Gammie at Eishap, at an elevation of 5000 feet, contained three 
fresh eggs. It was built about 4 I'eet from the ground on the side 
of a large moss-covered tree between tw^o small buttresses. It is 
a massive structure of green moss closely felted together evex’y- 
where, fully 1 inch in thickness. The cavity is entirely lined with 
black ferii-roots strongly felted together, and measures 2*5 inches 
in diameter by 1'5 in depth. 

The general character of the eggs is much that of those of 
simdara, Sto^arola meJanops, and N. alhicaitdata. I have never 
taken the eggs myself, but those that I have received from Dr. 
Jerdou and Capt, Masson from Daiqeeliug differ slightly in size, as 
well as in intensity of colouring. 

Those that Dr, Jerdon gave me are larger than those sent me 
with nests and female birds by Captain Masson, averaging 1*04 inch 
in length by 0*73 inch against 0*06 in length by 0*72 inchin breadth, 
which is what Captain Masson’s eggs average. 
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In shape all the eggs are much alike, being long regular ovals, 
only slightly compressed towards one end, and they have all a 
very faint gloss. The eggs brought me by Dr. Jerdon are of a 
uniform very pale fawn or dingy pinkish-white colour, faintly 
clouded at the large end with reddish pink. Captain Ma.sson^s eggs 
have a sort of pale buff y- white ground, more or less streaked, 
clouded, or suffused, chiefly at the large end, with hu'ffy-fa’wn colour. 
Both doubtless belong to this species. 

Eggs sent me by Mr. Grammie are very broad ovals, slightly 
compressed towards one end, but very obtuse at both. Looked at 
from a little distance they are a very pale cafe an hit colour, darker 
and slightly pinky in a broad undefined zone about the large end. 
Looked into very closely they seem to have a creamy ground and 
to be very faintly and closely freckled and mottled o^^er, most 
densely in the zone already referred to, with a sort of pale pinkish 
brown. 

These eggs vary from 0*87 to 0‘91 and from 0‘7 to 0‘73. 

Another egg subsequectly obtained by him measures 0*89 by 0’69. 

Other eggs again obtained by Mr. Gainmie w’ere altogether paler, 
in fact white with the faintest possible pinldsh-hrown tinge, scarcely 
perceptibly darker at the larger end. 

These eggs measure 0*93 and O-OO by 0-7. 

594. Niltava sundara, ITodgs. The Ritfous-helUed Niltava, 

Kiltava sunclara, Hodgs.^ Jerd. B, Ind. i, p, 473 ; Hume, Bough Draft 
N. B. no. 314. 

The Eufous-belliecl Xiltava breeds everywhere in the Himalayas, 
at any rate from Darjeeling to the valley of the Beas (I have no 
record of its breeding further west), from the middle of April to 
the middle of May. It places its nest in some rocky ledge or crevice, 
or in or about some decayed stump or fallen trunk. 

A nest of this species, which I took near Kotegurh on the 
15th May, was a mere jjad of moss, about 5 inches in diameter 
and li inch in thickness, with a very broad shallow depression in 
the centre. In and about the inner surface of this depression a 
certain amount of very fine silky fur and one or two downy feathers 
were interwoven, making a kind of lining. The nest was placed 
in a hollow at the base of an aged oak. Lour is, I believe, the 
normal number of the eggs. 

According to Mr. Hodgson’s notes and drawings this species lays 
in Nepal in Apidl and May. It constructs its nest, which is compact 
and large for the size of the bird, of green moss, lined with black 
moss-roots ; it measui'es exteriorly about 5 inches in diameter and 
3 in height ; the cavity is about 2‘^iiches in diameter. Of another 
nest he gives the external diameter as 4-5 inches, height 3 ; internal 
cavity, diameter and depth 1*5. The nest is placed against the root 
of some tree or on some ledge of rock, or in some crevice in a cli:ffi 
or bank. Three or four eggs are laid, measuring about 0*9 by 0*65 
inch, of a nearly uniform pinky-fawn colour, slightly darker towards 
the large en d. 
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‘^At Darjeeling,” Dr. Jerdon says, “I several times procured 
the nest of this bird, situated on a bank, or in the cleft of a rock, 
or against the fallen stump of a tree. It is loosely made of moss, 
lined with a few black fibres ; and the eggs, three or four in 
number, are reddish white, with the large end nearly covered with 
minute brick-red spots, forming a large patch of dull Inick-red. 
The eggs are remarkably long-shaped.” 

Mr. Gaminie says : — “I found a nest of this species in a cleft 
of a rock iiear Eangbee, at an elevation of 3800 feet, on the 19th 
May. The nest was of the usual type — a pad of beautiful soft 
green moss, lined Avith the finest and softest moss-roots, — and con- 
tai]Aed three fresh eggs. These, though of the normal type of 
colouring, were quite abnormally small, measuring 0*77 and O'S inch 
in length, and 0'5S and 0-59 inch in breadth. We snared the bird 
on the nest, so that there could be no doubt about the species.” 

Tlie eggs are commonly a rather long oval, somewhat pointed 
towards one end, but spherical and pyriform varieties occur ; as 
usual in this family, they are almost eutirely devoid of gloss. The 
ground-colour is a pale reddish buff, somewhat paler than that of 
StoiHirohi alhicaudata, and the egg is throughout A'ery faintly freclded 
and mottled with a sort of dingy piidc, which is most apparent 
towards the large end. This mottling is only apparent when the 
eggs are closely looked iuto ; at a little distance they appear a 
uniform very dingy pale buff, slightly darker towards the large eud. 

In length the eggs vary from 0'S7 to 1 inch, and in breadth from 
0'68 to 0‘75 iuch ; hut the average of a large series is 0'93 by 0’7l 
inch neaidy. 

595. Niltava macgrigoriae (Burt.). The Small Niliava. 

Niltava macgrigoriae {Burt,), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 475 ,■ Hume, Bough 
Draft N. E. no. 315. 

The Small Niltava breeds in Nepal and Sikhioi from April to 
June at elevations of from 3000 to 5000 feet. 

The nests sent me from Darjeeling (along with the eggs and 
parent birds) closely resemble those of Stoparola melanops and N. alhi- 
caudata, but are larger and more carefully built. They were placed, 
I am informed, on the ground, and are composed of beautiful soft 
moss of different kinds, the egg-caiity being partially lined with 
excessively fine blackish-brown moss-roots. The nests are fully 
5 inches in external diameter, and the egg-cavity is about indies 
in diameter and I| iuch in depth. A few dead leaves are sometimes 
incorporated in the base of the ne^ts, which otherwise are entirely 
composed of beautiful soft feathery mosses and their delicate roots. 

One nest found at Eishap, Darjeeling, on the 7th May, at an 
elevation of 4000 feet, contained three fresh eggs, but four is, I 
believe, the full complement. 

According to Mr. Hodgson this species breeds in Nepal in April 
and May, laying three or four unspotted pinkish or faAvny-white 
eggs the nest is entirely composed of green moss, in which fine 
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moss-roots are intermingled and is also lined M’itli these. It is 
nearly globular in shape, from 3-5 to 4 inches in external diameter 
and fully 2 inches in height ; the cavity is about 2 inches in diameter 
and 1 inch in depth. The nest is placed in some hole hi a decaying 
prostrate trunk, or at the roots of some yet standing tree, or again 
on some ledge of rock. The young are ready to fly by July. 

Eggs talven by Mr. Gaminie vary a good deal in shape, but seem 
to be typically rather elongated ovals. As a rule tkey seem to 
have scarcely any gloss. The ground-colour varies from while to 
a pale brownish-stone colour. The markings always freckly and 
smudgy, and invariably densest in a zone or rarely a cap about the 
large end, equally vary very much in distinctness, intensity, and 
colour. In some they are very faint with a bro varnish purplish tinge, 
barely darker than the ground of the egg ; in others they are a 
distinct brownish or reddish pink, here and there intermingled with 
brownish purple. In some eggs they form merely a faint cloud at 
the large end; in others they form a well-markecl zone round this 
end, and extend pretty well over the whole surface of the egg. 

iSix eggs varied from 0*71 to 0‘81 inch iu length and frt)m 0’5 
to O’oO in breadth. 

598. Terpsiphone paradisi (Linn.b The Indian ParadiHe 
Fhjeatcher, 

Tchitrea paradisi {Linn,), Jerd. B, Ind. i, p. 44o ; Hume, Bough 
Draft N. l?’ E, no. 288. 

The Indian Eocket-hird or Paradise Elycatcher breeds through- 
out the exterior ranges of the Himalayas in the warmer valleys up 
to an elevation of 5500 feet ; at any rale from Nepal to Afghanistan. 
Even at considerable distances in the interior, as about xllmorah, 
Ivotegnrh, and the Sutlej Ahdley, Sooltanpoor, and the valley of 
the Peas, and Cashmere, it is common. Throughout the warm 
Sub-IT imalay an forest-tracts, in the Doon, the Torai, and the 
noidhern portions of EohilcLiiid and Oudh, and in wooded portions 
of Jhansee, Saugor, Nimar, Eaipoor, and doubtless other portions 
of the Central Provinces, it breeds, though more sparingly in 
these latter. It breeds in Southern India, but I have scanty in- 
formation as to its nidiiication there, and neither Miss Cockbnrn, 
Mr. Davison, nor any other of my Nilghiri correspondents appear 
to have taken its nest there- 

Alikc in plains and hills it lays during May, June, and July. 
The nest is commonly a delicate little cup, never very deep, often 
rather shallow, composed, according to locality, of moss, moss-roots, 
vegetable fibres, and fine gi'ass,\vhich latter generally constitutes 
the greater portion of the framework, bound round exteriorly with 
cobwebs in which little white silky cocoons are often intermixed. 
Sometimes, owing to the situation in which it is placed between two 
or three upright twigs, the nest is exteidorly a broad inverted cone. 
I have one, taken in the Agrore Valley by Captain Unwin, that is' 
exteriorly 4 inches deep and 3 inches in diameter at the upper rim ; 
but, as a rule, the exterior depth does not exceed 2 inches, and the 
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cavity varies in diameter from 2 to 2*75, and in depth from 1 to l-G. 
There is, not uncommonly, a good deal of horsehair wo’\'en in the 
interior surface of the cavity, and this, with the finer grass which 
is used in this part of the nest, forms a sort of lining. The walls 
of the nest are scarcely above ^ inch in thickness, and where the 
nest rests, as it often does, on the flat surface of some broad hori- 
zontal bough, just where some twig (which is then firmly incorpor- 
nted in the nest) rises perpendicularly or nearly so from that surface, 
the bottom of the nest is hardly thicker, but at times, when fitted 
in between two or three such twigs, it is as much as 2 or inches 
in thickness. The nests in fact exhibit the forms of those of both 
lilivindava aureola and if. albicollls^ and though larger and perhaps, 
as a rule, somewhat less densely coated with cobwebs, closely re- 
semble these, as they do also, in a somewhat less degree, those of 
JEgitJiina tiplda and Te^lirodornis ]Oomliceriana. 

The full number of eggs laid is four. 

As to the plumage in which these birds breed, Mr. Grould says 

Birds ol: Asia’) : — ‘‘ I believe that when the long feathers have 
been once acquired by either sex, they are not again thro\Am off, 
and that they are not a seasonal or breeding characteristic, as some 
authors have supposed; the short-tailed birds, which are always 
chestnut, are very young birds.” 

This, according to my experience, is certainly wrong, I have 
taken from first to last some thirty nests, and in every case found 
the sitting female to be a short-tailed cinnamon-coloured bird, and 
in almost every case I found the male to be a long-tailed cinnamon- 
coloured bird. In a very few cases the males were white, and in a 
few parti-coloured. 

Writing some years ago from Bareilly in June, I said : — “ In the 
public gardens is a large circular reservoir, dry and empty during 
the hot season, but now half full of water ; on the banks on one 
side are a number of sbeeshiim trees {Dalhergia sissoo), and on one of 
the outermost branches of these, at the very end, where the branch 
hangs nearly straight downwards, and where only one independent 
twig dissenting from its principal pei'sists in growing straight up- 
wards, there, between branch and twig, W'as placed a half egg-shaped 
nest, a mere shell, very closely and compactly woven of line grass- 
roots and grass, thickly coated exteriorly with cobwebs, in amoiigst 
which a great number of small white empty cocoons had been inter- 
woven. The nest was nowhere much above inch in thichness, 
and the cavity was about 2^ inches in diameter at the margi]i and 
inch deep. A nest we took the other day \^’as seated on a 
horizontal branch of a mango tree, had horsehair and a little 
fine tow interwoven with the grass interiorly, and was a trifie 
smaller ; exteriorly the two \^ere precisely similar. 

“ On this nest, its head tucked close in, with only the beak pro- 
jecting in front, but with the whole tail from the vent showing 
beyond the nest behind, sat a chestnut female, whose centre tail- 
feathers were not in the slightest degree elongated. The nest 
contained three fresh eggs, precisely similar to the four which we 
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took two cla 3 "S ago. The}^ w^ere w^hifce, with a veiy pale salmon- 
coloured tinge, with numerous dull red specks and spots, nearly all 
gathered into a large patch at the broad end, w^here they \^'ere 
partly confluent, and their interspaces filled up by a haze of a 
paler shade of the same colour, as if the colouring of the spots 
had partially run.^^ 

] took a lovely nest of this species on the 10th of May in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens. Exteriorly it was a broad cone, base 
uppermost, 3 inches in diameter, and 8 inches in vertical height ; 
interiorly a deep cup 2-5 in diameter and 1'7 in depth, The inside 
w\as a light basket-work of the finest grass-stems — there w’as no 
attempt at a lining. It was placed between two twigs, the main 
one down drooping, the smaller standing up and forming an angle 
of about G0°. Bound the slight basket-nest and round those twigs 
was closely twined a series of firm bandages of vegetable fibre, and 
the whole wus so closely plastered over with small white cocoons, 
bound on by their silk and with cobwebs, as to leave scarcely any- 
thing else visible. The twigs were quite at the outside of the tree, 
but the ]iest was well surrounded and concealed from view by 
suiToundiug leaves. 

The nest contained four partly iucubated eggs of the usual type. 
A short-tailed chestnut female was sitting on the nest and a long- 
tailed chestnut male was close at hand. 

Major C. T. Bingham wmites : — “ I found seven nests of this 
bird in a mango and peach garden here at Delhi on the 27th May 
and 12th J une. Of these four were on peach-trees not above six feet 
from the ground, and three on mango-trees about fifteen feet from 
the ground. All the nests were beautifully made, firm, deep cups, 
plastered outside by tiny white cocoons and constructed of fibres 
of plantain and grass-roots — no lining. Five contained four eggs 
each, one five, and the seventh two rather hard-set ones. They are 
all white (rather a sti'aw-coloiired white), with reddish-brown spots 
chiefly at the larger end. Strange to say, the males belonging to the 
nest containing five and the nest containing two eggs were in chest- 
nut garb, ^vhile the males of the other nests were white ones. The 
females in all seven cases w'ere chestnut with white bellies and short 
tails. The average of 12 eggs was O'S inch in length by 0-65 inch 
ill breadth.^^ 

Captain Hutton remarks : — Several nests of this beautiful 
species were talcen during the mouth of June in the Dehra Doon. 
They are generally perched high upon some tree that overhangs the 
side of a ravine, and are consequently somewBat difficult of access. 
The bird is likewise to be found during the summer months in 
some of the warmer valleys of the hills, and breeds up to an eleva- 
tion of 5500 feet on the outer hills. - 

‘‘ The eggs are four in number, and white, sparingly dotted over 
with brick-red spots, with an open ring of the same at the large 
end. The nest is small, beautifully and compactly constructed of 
very fine blades of grass and a little green moss neatly interwoven 
into the shape of a small cup, and w'ell plastered over externally 
with cobwebs ; the lining is of very fine grass-stalks, sometimes 
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with the addition of a little horsehair. It is usually placed at the 
point where three or four twigs spring from the branch, and these 
arc completely incorporated into the sides of the nest, the materials 
of which entirely envelope them, so that they appear protruding 
from, or through, the sides of the light and graceful fabric. They 
differ somewhat in point of size, some being rather larger and more 
open than others.’^ 

Mr. Brooks whites : — “ Common in the villages about Almorah, 
seldom coming up to the elevation of the town itself. I have two 
males shot off the nest in the cheslniit plumage. The nest is a 
neat cup-shaped one, fixed to a thin branch of a tree by means of 
fine grass and spiders^ webs. It is composed of moss, fibres, and 
grass, and covered thickly outside with spiders’ weh. The inteimal 
diameter of the nest is about 2 inches, and it is lined with fine 
grass. The bottom of the nest now described rests on a small twig 
grow’ing out of the thin branch to which the nest is bound. 
IS^umher of eggs, three ; i):\ lines long by 7^ lines broad, of a huffy 
white grouiicl-colour, or more properly buff, sparingly spotted w'ith 
reddish brown and purplish grey, tending to form a zone at the 
larger end in nearly every instance. 

“ It lays in Kumaoii in the third week in May A 

Dr. Scully, writing from Nepal, observes : — In the valley it 
breeds in May and June, both sexes sharing in the incubation and 
feeding of the young. Many nests of this species were seen and 
taken in \voods and gardens, but the account given in ‘ Nests and 
Eggs ^ is so complete that I need not take up space here by enter- 
ing into long descriptions ; I must note, how’ever, that although 
the usual number of eggs laid is four, I have twice met with five 
eggs in a nest.’’ 

ITom Murree Colonel 0. H. T. Marshall reports : — “ We took 
ten nests in May, June, and July. The female was in all instances 
clmhmU ^vith a white breast and short tail. This is one of the 
commonest nests to be got about Murree. Average elevation 
5000 feet.” 

Dr. Henderson says : — The Paradise Elycatcher was very 
abundant in Kashmir. Two nests were found, both on the forks 
of trees — one on an apple-tree, the other on a mulberry-tree, and 
high up in small branches. There was a single egg in one nest, 
and in the other four. The nests were made of vei\y fine hair-like 
strips of mnlberry-bark, with grass, moss, and cobwebs outside.” 

Major Warcllaw Bamsay says, writing of Afghanistan: — ^ ‘Among 
the orchards at Shalofyan, in the Kurrum valley, it is especially 
abundant. I found it there in June, evidently breeding,” 

In Eajputana, Lieut. Barnes^informs us that the only nest of 
the Paradise Elycatcher that I found w^as in JurtO„. and it was not 
quite finished. I sent a shikaree a week later to examine it, when 
it contained a single egg, which he brought in.” 

Pi^ofessor Littledale, writing about the birds of Baroda, says : — 
“ The Paradise Elycatcher is very common here during the rains, 
wEen it breeds, in ail instances, except one out of nine nests that 
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I found A^dth eggs last June and July, the birds were in the chest- 
nut plumage, and in that one case the male was white and the 
female chestnut. The Myuas destroyed three nests of one pair of 
Paradise Plycatchers that built in a mango-tree near my house. 
1 saw the little Flycatcher defeud her first nest for nearly twenty 
minutes against a Myna that at last retired. Next day, however, 
the nest was torn to bits, by the Myna I suppose. It was twice 
rebuilt on other branches of the same tree, \uth the same result.’^ 

The only note I have on the breeding of this bird in ^Southern 
India is one by Mr. C. J. W. Ta5dor, who remarks that it breeds in 
Mysore in July. 

Colonel Legge writes of the nidification of this bird in Ceylon : — 
‘‘Mr. Parker writes me that the Paradise Flycatcher breeds about 
MadeMutchiya in April and May. Layard mentions having found 
a nesb at Tangalla, in the fork of a satinwood tree, and that the 
nest was ‘a neat well-built cup-shaped structare, compose.! exter- 
nally of mosses and lichens and lined with hair and wool.’ ” 

The eggs are miniatures of the warmer-coloured types of Bit- 
clitimja ate)' \ in shape thay are, like these, typically a rather long 
oval, somewhat pointed towards one end. The ground-colour 
varies from pale pinlcish white to a warm salmon-pink, and they 
are more or less thickly speckled, chiefly at the large end (where 
there is a tejulency to form an irregular cap), with rather bright, 
but somewhat brownish-red, spots. Amongst the markings at the 
larger end a few tiny, pale, inky-purple blotches often occur. 
There is often a faint gloss on some of the eggs, but, as a rule, 
they are dull and glossles.s like the rest of the eggs of this family. 
I have seen eggs of the European Spotted Flycatcher not differing 
very widely from these except in .shape, the eggs of the European 
bird being typically shorter, if not broader. 

In length the eggs vary from 0*75 to 0-S5 inch and in breadth 
from 0‘56 to O’fJo inch, but the average of twenty eggs is O’Sl by 
0-6 inch, 


599, Terpsiphone affinis (Hay). The Burmese Pai'ctclise Flycatcher, 

Tchitrea affinis (Hay), Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 448. 
jMu,scipeta affinis (Hay), Hxtme^ Cat. no. 289. 

Writing from Pegu, Mr. Oates say’^s : — “ This species is common 
in the hills and not rare in the plains. It may occasionally be seen 
in the cholera-camp hills in Thayetmyo ; the males in April are 
generally in the chestnut plumage, but a fine male shot on the 21st 
May, which was undoubtedly breeding, was in the white plumage. 

“ I found the nest in the evergreen forests of the Pegu Hills on 
the 30th April. It was placed near the top of a small sparsely 
branched sapling. 

“ The interior of the nest is a perfect hemisphere ; exteriorly the 
depth is rather greater than the diameter — 

Interior diameter, about 2| inches. 

Exterior „ „ to 4 inches. 
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The foLinckition and exterior were formed almost entirely of dry 
bamboo-leaves, well curved to shape, and rather coarse fibres ; the 
interior was formed with fine hbres and a few grass-stalks. 
There wi?re two eggs, quite fresh, both measuring ■75x‘58; both 
male ajid female birtls were in chestnut plumage. The female 
when sitting has the whole head and tail projecting over the nest. 
The male has a loud harsh chatter, iueessaiitly uttered when any 
one comes near the nest.” 

Mr. J. Darling, Jiin., writes : — “ 21st April. Found a nest just 
building, three feet from ground, in a fork of a small sapling in 
bamboo jungle, east of Tavoy.” 

Two beautiful little nests are sent me by Mr. Grainmie as belong- 
iug to this species, but differ so much from those of the allied 
species that, as he did not take them wdtli his own hands, I must 
consider that their authenticity requires confirmation. 

The nests were taken in the Teesta valley in April, at an eleva- 
tion of 5U0-70(J feet only above sea-level. They are deep cups, 
about 2*5 inches in diameter and 1‘75 in height exterioidy, and with 
cavities aboufc 2 in diameter and 1*3 in depth. They are com- 
posed of fine blades of grass wound carefully round and round, 
and completely though thinly coated with moss, firmly held in its 
place by a few strings of cobu'eb. The one is lined entirely with 
excessively fine brown hair-like grass and rootlets, the other with 
fine black (?) fern-stems, which 1 took to be horsehairs until burn- 
ing one 1 found that it was vegetable matter. 

Two eggs sent me by Mr. Gammie are moderately elongated 
ovals, a little pointed towards one end. The shells are very fine, 
but have only a slight gloss. The ground-colour is pinky white, 
and they are sparingly speckled, chiefly in an irregular ill-defined 
zone round the large end, where in one egg the specks are rather 
densely set, with pale, slightly brownish, red. In and about the 
zone a few pale purple specks and tiny clouds are noticeable. 

The effgs are very similar to those of T, ]paradisi^ moderately 
broad ovals, obtuse at one end, somewhat pointed towards the 
other, the shells fine and delicate, but compact and strong, and 
with a perceptible though not striking gloss. The ground-colour 
is a pinky cream, and they are profusely speckled and spotted in 
an irregular imperfect zone about the large end, and thinly else- 
wliere, with red, sometimes bright, sometimes slightly brownish, 
and more sparingly with pale purple or purplish grey. 

Six eggs vary in length from 0-79 to 0-89 and in breadth from 
O-G to 0-62. 

601. Hyrothymis azur01&, (Bodd.). The Imlian Black-na^ecl 
Fly catcher. 

Myiagva azurea {Bodd^^ Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 450 ; Hume^ Bough Draft 
N. ^ F. no. 290. 

The Indian Black-naped Flycatcher breeds in the low, warm, 
well-wooded valleys of the Siib-Himalayan Eanges to a height of 
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about 3000 feet, in the forest-tracts at their bases, and generally 
throughout India and Burma. They lay from May to August, 
hut the majority of them, I believe, in June and the early part of 
July, hive is, I believe, the maximum number of eggs, and four 
the normal number. 

The nests are usually placed in slender forks of the exterior 
branches of trees, at no great height from the ground, or attached 
to som.e pendent bamboo-spray. They are deep, compact little 
cups, more massive than those of the liliipitlnra, though much of 
the same general type. The diameter of the cavity is from 1*5 to 
1‘75 inch, the depth from 1 to nearly l^, and the sides and bottom 
of the nest may be about § inch thick. The nest is composed 
internally of hne grass-stems, well woven together ; externally of 
rather coarser grass and vegetable fibres • the whole partially 
coated with cobv^ebs, by which numerous small white cocoons and 
commonly some tiny pieces of dry leaves and lichen are attached 
to the nest. In nests from the iSTlghiris (found on the 10th and 
24th June, placed as usual in forks of branches and twigs at 
heights of from 7 to 8 feet from the ground) a good deal of green 
moss is intermingled with the cocoons in the exterior coating. 
The nests, too, are somewhat larger, I think, than our northern 
ones, having internal cavities of fully 2 inches in diameter and 
inch in depth. 

Mr. J. Davison, C.8., when bird-nesting on the Kondahhari 
Grhilt on the 12th July, writes : — “I also found four nests of AT. 
azurea, one with a fresh egg, which I left, and the rest either 
empty and old or with big young. This bird is very common on 
this Grhat, and makes its nest generally on an umar tree.” 

Mr. IV. Davison says; — “1 found a nest of this bird on the 
28th August, 1871, between Groodalore and the Oiichterlony Valley. 
It v-as an exceedingly neat cup-shaped nest, fastened to one of the 
sprays of a bamboo that overhung the road; it contained three 
very young birds.” 

Dr. Jerdon informs ns that “Mr. Ward procured the nest at 
Ilonore, in a bamboo-clump, made with bamboo-leaves and fibres, 
and containing two eggs, white, with a few large blotches of pur- 
plish red.” There must be some mistake here, as this will not 
answer either to the nest or eggs of our bird. 

Colonel W. Y. Degge writes of the breeding of this Dly catcher 
in Ceylon as follows : — “IT. aziirea, which is an inhabitant of our 
forests and damp jungle from the sea-level in all parts of the 
island to an altitude of 4000 feet and more, breeds from April to 
July. I know of no little bird architect in our province who can 
excel it in the neatness and finish of f*ts little habitation. A nest 
I found in a Western Province forest on the 2nd Juue, 1870, was 
fixed into the fork of an upright sapling at about 4 feet from the 
ground, and was made in the shape of a deep cup with an internal 
diameier of 1| inch ; tlie materials of which it was constructed 
were fine strips of thin bark and moss, very neatly woven together, 
and the rim and exterior were fancifully decorated and bound with 
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a cocoon-li]co. substauce ; the lining consisted of fine creeper- 
tendrils ULimixed with cany other material. The nest was firmly 
attached to the two arms of the fork by means of the cobwebs and 
cocoons used to decorate the exterior surface of the nest. The 
eggs were t\^’o in number, of a buft-white ground, spotted, mostly 
at the obtuse end,Avibh light sieuna-red and a few specks of darker 
hue. In shape they were round ovals, and measured OhG inch in 
length by 0*54 in diameter.’^ 

Mr. dates, writing from Pegu, says : — May 28th. I^est with 
three eggs slightly incubated.’’ 

Mr. j. Darling, J un., writes : — “ 4th April. Pound a nest of 
H. azurea^ some 80 miles from Tavoy, in the heavy forest at the 
foot of Nwalabo hill; it was built in the fork of a small sapling, 
5 feet from the ground. IShst built of fibres and moss, plastered 
with spiders’ webs, intertwined with the long feathery siibstanct^ 
oP the ‘mealy bug; ’ the bottom of the nest Wcas continued down 
to a point over an inch long. The nest contained three fresh eggs. 

“ 21st April. Took t\ro nests of II. azitvea, both built in small 
saplings in jungle with plenty of undergrowth, [it heights of 2| 
and 8 feet from the ground ; east of Tavoy.” 

A lovely nest of this species^ found with three fresh eggs on the 
21st April near Tavoy by Mr. Darling, deserves separate descrip- 
tion. It is placed between the fork of two upright twigs, each 
about ^ of an inch in diameter ; it is an extremely regular inverted 
cone, 3‘5 inches in height and 2-25 in diameter at the top, which 
is the base of the cone. It is composed of fine vegetable fibre 
closely and carefully wound together, completely enveloping the 
two twigs bet^veen which it is placed; it is then coated with green 
moss, bound together with cobweb, and dotted all over with tiny 
while cocoons and scraps of these. The cavity is a deep and 
perfect cup, 1’9 inches in diameter and 1*5 inches in depth, lined 
first with veri/ fine grass-stems no thicker than horsehair, and then 
again very thinly lined with black horsehair. 

The eggs of this latter species, which I have myself taken and 
which I oAve to Miss Cockburn of Kotagherry, Mr. P. E. Blewitt, 
and others, are of much the same type as those of so many of this 
family. In shape they are moderately broad and very regular ovals, 
occasionally slightly compressed towards the smaller end; the shell 
is very fine and smooth, but they have little or no gloss ; the 
ground-colour varies from almost pure white to a pale salmon-pink; 
the markings consist of specks or spots of red or reddish pink, 
varying much in intensity, amongst which a few small pale-purple 
spots are in some eggs intermingled. As a rule, the markings are 
chiefly about the larger end o^the egg, to which in some they are 
exclusively confined, and where they often form a more or less 
strongly marked, and more or less confluent zone, or cap, as the 
case may be. In some the markings are small spots, in others the 
minutest specks imaginable; and where the markings are pretty 
dense, as they are in some eggs about the large end, they are com- 
monly more or less enveloped in a reddish halo. The eggs, as wiU 
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be readily understood from this description, vary very considerably 
in appearance, some inclining more to the type of Ter];>sij:)lionc 
l')aradisi^ others to those of Stoparola melanojys, but the character 
of all is the same. 

In length they ^'ary from 0‘66 to 0*71 inch, and in width from 
0*5 to 0*55 inch, but the average of seventeen eggs is a little less 
than 0*69 inch by a little less than 0*53 inch. 


602. HjTpothymis tytleri (Beavan). The Andivimn Blaoh-najjed 
Flycatcher. 

Myiagra tytleri, Beacan, Hume^ Bough Draft N. E. no. 290 bis. 

A nest of the Andaman Blach-naped Ely catcher was found at 
Aberdeen, S. Andaman, on the 23rd April, 1873; it was fastened 
to the branch of a small tree that overhung the path. In shape it 
is an inverted cone, 3 inches in depth exteriorly and 2y inches in 
diameter ; the egg-cavity, which is nearly hemispherical, is 2 inches 
in diameter and 1*1 in depth. The nest is very compactly woven, 
of soft vegetable fibre, ^^'ith which also it is firmly bound against 
the slender stem to which it is attached. Towards the exterior 
a good deal of green moss, a number of satiny white cocoons, 
and a little bright ferruginous fern-root have been incorporated 
in the nest, and the whole cai'efully coated, though not thickly 
so, with gossamer threads and spiders’ w^ebs, and the cavity of the 
nest neatly lined with black hair-like moss-roots. 

The eggs were three in number, very similar to those of H. 
azurea^ but perhaps more strongly marked ; in shape they are 
regular broad ovals ; the shell is smooth and fine, and has a faint 
gloss ; the ground-colour varies from pinky to creamy white, and 
towards the large end there is a broad irregular zone of red or 
brownish-red specks or spots, in one egg very minute and closely 
set, in another larger and less numerous, surrounded more or less 
with a pinkish halo ; here and there a few tiny spots or clouds of 
lilac may be detected amongst the other markings of the zone ; 
outside the zone tiny specks, few and far between, diversify the 
rest of the surface of the egg. 

In length the eggs measiu*ed 0*67 and 0*68 inch, and in breadth 
0‘52 and 0’53 inch. 

603. Chelidorhynx hypoxanthum (BL). The Yellow-hellud 
Flycatcher, 

Chelidorhynx hypoxantha (-S/.), Jerd. B, Ind. i, p. 455 ,■ Hiime, Eoitgli 
Draft N. §* E. no. 294. • 

I know nothing of. the breeding of the Yellow-bellied EantaiL 

Dr. Jerdon tells us that at Darjeeling he had the nest brought 
him, but after the young had flown. “ It is an exceedingly neat, 
deep, cup-shaped nest, made of moss, lichen, hairs, and wool, well 
carded into a compact structure.’^ 
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Mr. Hodgson figures the nest of this species as a very beautiful, 
deep, and compact cup, placed on a horizontal fork of a thin 
branch, composed intex'iorly of gcass-roots closely interwoven, and 
exteriorly thickly coated with moss and lichens. The egg in the 
drawing in my possession (which is the original) is represented as 
nearly white without spots. In the hnislied copy in the British 
Museum Mr. Blyth says that the egg is shown as “white faintly 
speckled.’^ 

Mr. B. Thompson, writing from the Kumaon Bhabur, says that 
this “ species breeds in May and June, and builds its cup-shaped, 
deeply hollow nest on the horizontal branch of a tree, either in a 
grove, coppice, or damp valley, the bird preferring thick woods to 
live in. Tho nest is composed of fine hairs, moss, roots, and 
plenty of cobw’ebs, all nicely felted together, forming a neat com- 
pact little nest about 2 inches in diameter. I never took down 
the eggs.” 

604. Rhipidura albifrontata, hranld. The White-bnjtved 
FantaiJ Fhjeateher . 

Leucocerua alhofrontata {Fvcuild.)^ Jerd. B, Lid. i. p. 4:B2 : Hume, 
Rough Draft F. E. uo. 292. 

The AVhite-browed Bantail Blycatcher breeds all over the plains 
of Continental India, and in the lower ranges of the Himalayas up 
to an elevation of at least 4000 feet. 

It certainly breeds twice in the year, and if not disturbed rears 
a second brood in the same nest. Eggs may be found, for I have 
myself found them, from the latter end of Eehruary to the early 
part of August, but the two chief periods are March and J uly. 

The nests, fully described below, are generally seated on the 
broad surface of some horizontal bough or else placed on some 
horizontal slender fork. 

The following are some of the many notes I haA^e from time to 
time recorded about the iiidification of this species : — 

“ Ftaivali, 2dth of March, 1867. — Took a nest of this Eantail. 
It was placed, as they alnaost always here are, on a mango-tree, 
resting on the upper surface of a nearly horizontal branch. It 
was a deep hemispherical cup, with an internal diameter of about 
1-75 inch and a depth of about 1T2. It had for internal frame- 
work a sort of basket of A'eiy tine grass-stems, and was externally 
everywhere thickly coated with cobwebs : the total thickness of 
the sides nowhere exceeded | inch, but at the bottom, owing to 
the irregularity of shape of the bough on which it w^as built, it w^as 
in p)laces as much as 0-5 inch thick. It contained three, very 
similar, slightly incubated eggs. In shape short ovals. The 
ground wBite, Avith many excessiA^ely minute yellowish-browm 
specks, and near the middle toAvarcls the large end a pretty broad 
nearly confluent zone of these specks and faint greyish-brown, 
or perhaps very pale inky ones, of a rather larger size. The Avhite 
ground in the neighbourhood of this zone is feebly and partially 
tinged with buiffiy.” 
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^^A];jril lltli. — 3avva nest of this just ready to lay in. Ifc never 
appears to lay more than three eggsl” 

“ July 22nd. Agra. — Nest and one egg. The nest Avas built on 
the junction of a stout three-pronged branch' on which it was 
firmly seated, having the cobwebs with which, as usual, it was 
coated, entwined round each of the branches successively. It vt as 
found in a mango-tree. The interior of the nest was lined with 
several pieces of flowering grass. The nest was 2 inches in 
diameter, 1‘37 inch in depth exteriorly, and 1 inch interiorly.’^ 

“ August — A beautiful little nest containing three hard-set 
eggs. The nest was of the usual type, round, cup-shaped, wound 
round entirely with cobwebs and fastened to a branch of a mango- 
tree. It was lined with fine grass-roots and a little horsehair.” 

“ Jidg \btli, — Adam found a nest of this species at Muttra in a 
shrub of Cerlera tJievelia; it contained three fresh eggs. We have 
a large series of these now, and altogether they show a sort of 
family likeness to the eggs of many of the true Shrikes, and 
especially to those of the pretty little Lanius vlttatus.’’ 

Writing from Eareilly, I said : — ‘‘The cro^w whose eggs we had 
just taken kept flying about uneasily from tree to tree, when 
suddenly out darted at it a little bird about oue-twentieth of 
its weight ; Avhite below, smoke-coloured above, with a conspicuous 
white eyebrow plainly visible as it darted after the dusky giant, 
whose approach it evidently so strongly disapproved. The flight, 
and the long fan-shaped outspread tail, left no doubt that it was 
if, alhifrontaia, one of the Tan-tailed Tlycatchers. The nest was 
seated on a horizontal branch of a mango-tree, a very delicate 
small tumbler-like affair ; scarcely ^ inch in thickness anywhere, 
closely woven of very fine grass, and coated over its whole 
exterior with cobwebs. The interior diameter was about T75 
inch, the depth about lT2inch. Although the little bird returned 
and sat across it, its beak and half the head projecting in front, 
and the whole tail from the vent overhanging behind the nest, the 
latter contained no eggs.” 

Mr. T. E. Elewitt, writing of his experiences in Jhansie and 
Saugor, says : — “ Breeds in July and August. I obtained four 
nests, all on neein trees and firmly attached to the upper surface 
of a branch where it divided into two slender stems making a fork, 
on which, in each case, it was placed. The nest is very neatly 
made; on the exterior composed entirely of vegetable fibre, with a 
pretty thick coating of some spiderweb-like substance over the 
vegetable fibre. It is cup-shaped, the lining of it consisting of 
very fine grass. The outer diameter fairly averages 2*4 inches, 
inner cavity 2 inches, depth I inch.’* 

Mr. E. M. Adam remarks : — “ In North Eehar I found this 
bird building on the 21st April. In Oudh I took two nests in 
May ; one contained three, the other two eggs. About Agra I have 
taken nests in June and July.” 

Major 0. T. Bingham says : — “I found one nest of this bird at 
Allahabad on the 3rd of July placed on the fork of a mango-tree, 
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which coDtained two eggs; and a second nest at Delhi on the 
8th July, similar to the former and similarly placed ; this also con- 
tained two eggs. The nests are neat beautiful little cups, firmly 
made of very fine -grass-roots and unlined ; they are plastered, 
however, on the outside with cobwebs.’’ 

Colonel E. A. Butler remarks : — “ tleveral nests, containing three 
fresh eggs each, in March and April at Hydrabad, Sind, and a nest 
containing two slightly incubated eggs, 1st July in the same neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Again, from Sind he writes : — “Kurrachee, June 10th, 1877. 
A nest containing three fresh eggs on one of the small outer 
branches of a tamarind tree about tweh^e feet from the ground.” 

And, detailing his experieiices at Deesa, he says : — “I found a 
nest of the White-hrowed Eantail at Deesa on the 1st June, 
1876, containing one fresh egg. The nest was placed upon a 
small bough of a Fivus religiosa about 20 feet from the-ground. 
The old bird when I visited it the first time seemed quite as 
fid get ty on the nest as they are when hunting for insects, turning 
constantly from side to side with outspread tail, often turn- 
ing a complete circle. Every now and then she would fiy off on 
to a neighbouring bough for a second or two and then return to 
the nest again. The cock bird is always close at hand, and often 
utters a few soft sweet notes, which can hardly, however, he called 
a song. He has also a harsh Shrike-like note, \vhich he utters if 
a Crow or any other bird approaches the nest, upon which 
occasions he is quite as pugnacious as a King-Crow, dashing 
angrily at the intruder without the slightest fear or hesitation, and 
mobbing him persistently until he leaves the spot. I found 
another nest on the 18th June in another tree about 10 yards off 
built by the same pair of birds, containing three much incubated 
eggs. 

“ On the 22nd instant I visited the place again and found to my 
surprise that the same pair of birds had built another nest on a 
small branch of the same tree within a few^ feet of the one I had 
taken on the 18th instant. On the 29th I sent a boy up the tree 
and found the nest contained three fresh eggs. On the 1st July 
they built a nest on the stump of the bough broken off with the 
nest taken on the 18th June, and on the 10th July I took three 
fresh eggs fi’om it. In a couple of days I visited the place again, 
and found that they had almost completed another nest (the fifth). 
I returned on the i9th July, and took three fresh eggs out of it. 
I visited the place again on the 24th July, and found another 
nest (the sixth) built on the other side of the tree. On the 2Sth 
I went to take it and found thr^e fresh eggs. Strange to say the 
old birds had built another perfect nest, this time on the same 
bough about one foot above it, for what reason I do not know, as 
of course only one (the lower) contained eggs. I visited the 
place a few days later and saw the two old birds again, but they did 
not build another nest. 

TOL. II. 
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“ On the 21st July, 1876, a nest containing 3 eggs slightly incubated. 

„ 29tb „ „ 3 fresh eggs. 

,, 31st „ _ „ 3 fresh eggs.^' 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes informs us that in Eajpootana this Ely- 
catcher breeds from the latter part of Eebruary to the commence- 
ment of August, but most nests arc found in March and July, 
and from this 1 infer that they have two broods in the year.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden writing of the Deccan say : — 
“ Tolerably common, and breeds.” 

Captain Hutton tells us that “ a beautiful small nest of this bird 
Avas taken in the Doon on the 22nd of May ; it contained three small 
eggs of a creamy white, longitudinally dashed with dusky brown or 
pale sepia. The nest \^’as a very elegant little oval cup, composed 
of an open basket-work of very fine stalks of plants, and thickly 
plastered over externally with cotton and the seed-down of plants 
so as to render the whole compact and strong. 

‘‘It ascends as high as 5000 feet in tlie summer months.” 

Erom Miirree Colonel C. H. T. Marshall records that “the 
nest of this Eantail is very neatly made, shallow cup-shaped, care- 
fully covered outside Avitli cobwebs. It is built on a thin branch 
about ten feet up a tree. The eggs much resemble diminutive 
Shrike’s eggs. Breeds in June.” 

Dr. Jerdon says : — “I have bad Bie nest brought me, very neatly 
made with fine roots, lined with hair, deeply cup-shaped, and 
fixed in the fork of a bamboo. The eggs were white, with some 
rather large reddish-brown spots.” 

There is here some mistake ; this will not answer at all to the 
nest and eggs of our birch Clearly it is the same nest that Ward 
erroneously took for that of Bypothymis azurea as already noticed. 
I cannot imagine what the bird is to which this nest belonged, 
and I wish some of my Southern Indian contributors would try 
and solve the difficulty. 

Colonel Legge writes : — ‘‘ This Elycatcher breeds in Ceylon 
during the early part of the year. I have not had the good 
fortune to see its clevcrly-constructed little nest myself ; but 
Mr. Jefferies, of Gangawoora Estate, described to me one which 
Avas constructed in an orange-tree in his compound at Hinclugalla, 
as being a beautiful little cup-shaped structure placed on a thin 
branch which' oscillated to and fro Avith the Avincl, and which the 
architect, Avith Avonderful skill, had tied to an adjacent branch 
with a ‘ stay ’ consisting of a fine creep er-ten drib This is so 
extraordinary, that had not ray friend been a well-known observer 
of bird life, and very fond of natural history, 1 could scaxx*ely 
have credited the statement.” 

The eggs are typically moderately broad ovals, a good deal com- 
pressed towards one end, and almost invariably exhibit the typical 
3hrike-like zone. The ground-colour varies from pui'e white to 
very pale yellowish brown or dingy cream-colour, and the markings 
are, as a rule, almost confined to a broad irregular zone, near the 
large end, of gre^dsh-broAvn specks and spots of greater or less 
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inteii.sity ot‘ colour, often more or leas couflueiit or connected 
together by a dull haze of the same shade, and at times inter- 
mingled with spots or tiny clouds of very faint inky purple. The 
upper end of the egg inside of the zone is commonly thinly 
speidded witli spots similar to those composing it. The lower 
portion of the egg below the zone is as often as not spotless ; in 
other cases it is vei’y thinly speckled hke the space inside the zone. 
In some eggs the markings are absolutely conhned to the zone. 
The eggs are not unlike those of Uulicicapa ciaerdi'apilhi^ which, 
however, are smaller ; but they are aluays more feebly marked 
thau these. In length they vary from 0’6 to 0-76 inch, aud in 
breadth from 0-4S to 0-55 inch ; but the average of thirty eggs 
measured is 0-66 by O’ 51 inch. 


605. RMpidura albicollis (Yieill.). The W hite-throated 
FtmUdl Flijcatcher. 

Leucocerca fuscoventria (Fj-anld.)j Jerd, B, Ind. i, p. 451 ; Ilume^ 
Rough Draft N. ij' F. no. 2D1. 

The White-throated Pantail Flycatcher breeds in the wooded Sub- 
Himalayan tracts and all the wanner valleys of the outer Ilhna- 
hiyan ranges (up to an elevation of 4000 or 5000 feet) from 
Debroogbur to Murree, in Eastern and. Lower Bengal, and in the 
forest districts of Central India, in Eaipoor and the Tributary 
Mehals, and doubtless throughout Burma. 

It lays in May, luue, and the early part of July. The nests of 
this species are typically solid, and compactly built, inverted cones, 
placed usually in some slender upright fork, which is completely 
imbedded in the structure of the lower part of the nest ; the nests 
are externally from 3*5 to 4 inches in depth, and from 2-5 to 2-75 
in their greatest diameter; they are not, as a rule, true cones, as 
they generally continue for some distance nearly of the same size, 
and are then contracted rather rapidly ; the rim of the nest is 
often a good deal higher on one side than on the other ; the egg- 
cavity is about 1-75 inch in diameter, and is from 0’75 to 1-5 inch 
in depth; the nest is composed of grass-stems,, aud pieces of dry 
blades of grass, with here and there pieces of woody and other 
vegetable fibre, and entirely coated with cobwebs ; there is a 
pretence for lining the cavity with a few fine grass-roots. Oeca^ 
sionally, but rarely, the nests are simply more or less shallow 
cups, exactly resembling those of Wiijpidura alhifrontata. The 
eggs are three in number. 

Hyth, in Jardiue’s * Contribiifions to Ornithology,’ writes: — 
“ The nest of L. fuscoventris is affixed, sometimes to a small stem of 
bamboo as represented by our figure in the background, and some- 
times placed as represented in our principal figure. It is con- 
structed of, and lined with, fine grass-stems, bound round on the 
outside with some fiat leaves ol: grass, which are more or less 
completely covered over with spider’s web; and there is always a 
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qiiantit}’’ of material hanginsf from the bottom, so as to produce the 
appearance of a funnel. The peculiarity is much more strongly 
marked in Mr. Groiild’s figure of the nest of Rhipkhira alhisoapa ; 
but he says of that species that it has invariably but two eggs, 
whereas the nest of L. fitscoventris here figured contained three. 
These much resemble the eggs of f^ylvia cumica (Ctm'uca rjarrula^ 
Brisson), being of a sullied white with few scattered spots, except 
those forming a broad zone towards the large end, and the colour 
of which are greenish olive-brown, mingled with some dark ashy 
spots.” 

Captain Hutton remarks: — “These curious little Fan-tailed 
Flycatchers are only seen upon the hills at about 5500 feet in the 
warmth of summer, and occasionally they breed at that elevation. 
More generally, ho V ever, they are confined to the Dehra Boon, 
where they frequent the mango trees, darting out occasionally with 
a tumbling flight as if falling from the tree, and suddenly return- 
ing to their perch. It keeps up an almost incessant sharp snapping 
sound with the beak as it hawks about the tree for insects, and 
indulges occasionally in a not unpleasing little song. 

“ Its nest was taken on the 25th of May from a lofty tree, and 
contained three small eggs of a faint carneous white with a ring of 
earthy-brown spots at the larger end, and a few of a fainter hue 
scattered over the shell. Diameter by 

“ The nest is a very neat and beautifully constructed little cup, 
being a perfect miniature of that of Tchitrea (I'erpsijplione) paradiai, 
and composed entirely of very fine grassy fibres compactly held 
together by a complete and thick coating of cobwebs smoothly 
plastered all over it. It was placed upon a single twig which ran 
obliquely from beneath it up one side and formed its sole support. 
Internal diameter about 1| inch ; over all 2 inches.” 

Writing from Murree, Colonel C. H. T. Marshall says : — “ The 
nest of this species differs from that of E. alhifrontata^ being the 
shape of an inverted cone, beautifully made, lined with the finest 
grass, and covered vith cobwebs; it was situated in a clump of 
thin branches. Eggs like those of E. albifrontata, only smaller 
and rounder. These nests are found in the lower ranges, at about 
5000 feet up.” 

Colouel C. F. L. Marshall writes : — “ I found a nest of this 
species on the 5th June, near Bheem Tal, at about 4500 feet 
above the sea. It was in a deep shady ravine choked up with 
brier bushes, the upper branches of which were all green, and the 
lower boughs shut out from the light were dead and bare. The 
nest was fixed on to one of the bare dead boughs about three feet 
from the ground. I had beard tjae birds singing down the ravine, 
and creeping under the bushes on my hands and knees to w’atch 
them, I came upon the nest; it contained three fresh eggs, and 
was cone-shaped with the usual tail.” 

Writing from the Kumaon Bhabnr, Mr. E. Thompson says ; 

“ Many nests of this bird I have founcl, but not in similar localities 
to those of E. alhifrontata. The present species prefers deep 
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dense woods, keeping well within a thickly-wooded forest country, 
whereas the other prefers more open and cultivated tracts.’' 

Prom Sikhim Mr. Gamniie writes : — “ I have only once found 
a nest of this Pantail. This was in the Cinchona reserves, on the 
21st May, at an elevation of 5000 feet, in a bramble thicket on 
the outskirts ol a large forest. It was about live feet from the 
ground, and attached to a pendent, dead bramble-stem about as 
thick as a man’s thumb, which was quite enveloped by the building 
material the whole length of the nest. It was an extremely neat 
and remarkable-looking structure ; in form a cup-shaped funnel with 
the end lengthened out, and composed of fine grasses firmly bound 
together by cobwebs. The outside was almost completely covered 
over with cobwebs, which exactly corresponded in colour with the 
silvery lichens covering the dead bramble-stem, so that anyone 
might have passed within a yard of the nest without observing it. 
It measured externally 4 inches in height by 2-3 inches in diameter. 
The cavity was 1-9 inches wide by 1 inch in depth, and contained 
three fresh eggs, which is said to be the normal number.” 

Mr. Benjamin Aitkeu has the following note on this Ply- 
catcher ; — “ I have nothing to add to what you already know of 
the nidification of this species and the preceding one. Both birds 
are extremely common in Poona, frequenting the gardens and 
patches of low babool jungle. I have often been struck with their 
tameness and familiarity, which exceed that of any other bird I 
know. It. alhifrontata, 1 can safely say, is unknown in Bombay, 
and if It. alhicollis exists in Akola (Berar), it must be very rare. 
The latter, however, is quite common in Bombay, and the former 
tolerably so in Berar. 

“ I once saw It. alhicollis collecting cobweb, with which both 
species seem invariably to cover the exterior of their nests. There 
was a large spider’s web on the ground, and the bird caught a 
thread in its bill and fiew round and round in small circles within 
a foot of the nest, till a quantity was collected on its bill, but 
taking the greatest care not to let its wings or tail touch the 
thread. The Flycatcher then flew off to its nest, and wound the 
web round it with great rapidity, exactly as you would wind 
thread on a reel, only that the bird’s short neck required it to hop 
round about the nest, which it always did one way.” 

Mr. J. R. Cripps, writing from Purreedpore in Eastern Bengal, 
says: — “A few pairs always seen in the mango topes, in which 
they delight to remain; is a permanent resident; has a sharp 
twittering note, very like that of T. paradisi, for which I have often 
mistaken it ; is continually snapping its beak and going from 
branch to branch with a short j^rky tumbling flight. I took one 
nest on the 18th May, 1878, with two fresh eggs ; it was attached 
to one of the outer twigs of a mango-tree which overhung a dry 
nullah overgrown with cane-jungle, and was about 8 feet off the 
ground. External diameter 2T6 inches and depth 2; internal 
diameter 1*75 and depth 0-75. The nest was of the shape of a 
wine-glass and composed externally of very fine grass and cobwebs, 
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with a lining of finer grasses ; they had broken off the three 
leaves, leaving the stumps to support the nest.” 

The eggs of this species are slightly smaller than, but in other 
respects precisely similar to, those of if. cdhifrontata. In shape 
the eggs are a somewhat elongated oval, a good deal compressed 
towards one end. They are wanting in gloss, and have a very pale 
fawn-colour or yellowish or greyish- white ground, with, usually 
near the large end, a conspicuous irregular zone of grey specks 
and spots, a few yellowish or greyish-brown specks being sprinkled 
over the rest of the egg, Perhaps the zone may be best described 
as composed of a series of small spots and specks of yellowish 
brown, intermingled with tiny clouds and spots of purplish grey. 

In length the eggs vary from 0-6 to 0'7 inch, and in breadth 
from 0*48 to 0-52 inch; but the average is 0-65 by 0*49 inch. 


607. EMpidura pect oralis (Jerd.). The White-s]f)ottecl 
Fantail Flycatcher. 

Leucocerca pectoralis, Jerd,, Jerd. B. hid, h P- 4:53; IJyme, Bough 
Draft N. Sf E, no. 293. 

The "White-spotted Pautail Plycatcher breeds in the western 
parts of India from Mount A boo to the Nilghiris. I myself have 
never taken the eggs or nests of this species, hut Miss Cockbuiu], 
of Kotagherry, has furnished me with the following interesting 
account of it and of its nidificatioii : — 

“ Though not very common on these hills, they are to be found 
in pairs in certain localities, and their pleasing little song (con- 
sisting of several notes which follow each other in a regularly 
descending scale, like the words ^If it’s a pity, to say it ; why do 
you do it ? is frequently repeated. 

‘‘ These Pantails are most restless and active, constantly flitting 
from one spray to another, and snapping up small insects wdiile on 
the wing. When seated on a branch their tails are raised and 
spread to the full extent, w hile their wdngs are lowered and head 
slightly throwm back. Sometimes they alight on the ground, 
where it is amusing to w’atch their activity, wPich is evinced in a 
kind of dance (with expanded tails), varied by a snap (like the 
noise of castanets) aimed at some unfortunate little insect, wPose 
Avinged progress has suddenly been stopped by the keen-eyed 
Pantail. 

“ A pair of these birds are constantly in our garden, and do not 
show the least degree of shyness or fear, often allowing me to 
stand and w’atch them quite close^ They build an extremely pretty 
nest, very much resembling a wine-glass in shape, which, how^ever, 
appears to be unfinished, and is left with straws hanging dowm in 
a careless manner. The upper portion of the nest is entirely 
composed of very fine straws, with a thin addition of spiders’ w^ebs 
outside, to keep the whole structure firm and also to strengthen 
its hold on the slender branch to which it is attached. I have sat 
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for hoiu’s watching their untiring iuclustry, and been much amused 
to see the manner in which the latter part of the building was 
conducted. One of the birds would to the nest with a spider’s 
M'eb in its hill, and, after fixing one end, the little creature, taking 
hold of the other, would seat itself in the nest and give a sudden 
twist round and round until it had drawn the material sufficiently 
tight, when it would fasten it securely, thus givdug a neatly finished 
appearance to the outside. They build on low twigs of large trees, 
and always lay three eggs of a brownish-white colour, which have 
a very distinct circle of dark spots and streaks round the thick end. 
This, however, is the case more or less with all the Tl 3 watchers’ 
eggs with which I am acquainted. These birds have built ou the 
peach-trees in our garden, and, although wo were moat careful 
that no one should touch their nests, Squirrels, Crows, and Crow- 
Pheasants used to deprive them of their young. On these occa- 
sions the distress of the parents was sad to witness, but it seemed 
to last for only a few hours ; before the day was ended their sweet 
song w^as resumed, and in less than a week another nest would be 
commenced. 

“ A pair of these Pantail Pfiycatehers once had their nest of 
young ones on an orange-tree, and when my cat went too near it 
(as they thought) they attacked her in such a manner, fi uttering 
and chattering close to her ears, as to oblige her to take refuge 
under a wheelbarrow. These birds build in - April and the three 
following mouths.'’ 

Colonel Butler thus describes the nest of this species : — “ The 
nest is one of the neatest little structures I ever saw. It is cup- 
shaped, with often a long untidy tail in contiunation of its base. 
The interior is composed of fine dry grass couipactly woven to- 
gether, and the exterior is bound with cobwebs, which are wound 
round it so thickly that from the outside it looks perfectly white. 
Many of these cobwebs are attached to twigs, to give the nest 
support, it is generally placed in the fork of one of the small 
branches of some low thick bush about or 3 feet from the 
ground, or on small branches of big trees or low bushes overhanging 
dry or watery nullahs running through thick jungle or clumps of 
high trees, in the shade of which these birds are so fond of hunting 
for insects. 

“ The dimensions of the nest are as follows : — Diameter, mea- 
sured across the mouth from the outside, about 2 ^ inches ; depth, 
measured from the outside and not including the tail, 1| inch ; 
depth, measured from the inside, inch. 

“ The following are some of the dates upon which I found nests 
at Mount Aboo : — 


“ April 24th. A nest containing 3 fresh eggs. 
„ 2Dlh. „ „ 3 „ 

May 1st. „ „ 3 „ 

,, 2nd. ,, ,, 3 ,, 
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“ May 6tli. A. nest containing 3 fresh eggs. 

?5 8th. ,, ,, 3 ,, 

“ In one or two nests I found a few horsehairs mixed in the 
lining.’^ 

In August Colonel Butler found the nests o£ this species in 
Deesa. One contained four fully-dedged young; another had not 
yet been laid in. 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenclen, writing of the Deccan, say : — 
“ Tolerably common. A nest with three eggs taken at Egut- 
poora on 6th September ; ” and the former gentleman subsequently 
states that he found a nest of this species with three eggs on the 
Kondabhari Grhat in July. 

Mr. Iver Macpherson, detailing his experiences in Mysore, 
says: — ‘^The White-spotted Fantail Flycatcher is particularly 
partial to areca-nut gardens, and I have also observed it in scrub- 
forest near cultivation and amongst avenue-trees. 

“ In my friend Major Mcluroy’s garden at Hoonsoor a pair have 
to my certain knowledge built fur the last two years, and these are 
the only two nests I have as yet been able to procure. 

“ These birds are so tame that they frequently fly into the 
verandah after insects, and this year they built their nest low down 
in a shoeflower-tree close to the verandah. 

“ After this mark of confidence we had not the heart to take 
more than one of the three eggs laid. 

“ Both nests were found in the latter part of June, and each 
contained three eggs.’^ 

Mr. Eh odes W. Morgan, writing from South India, says : — 
'' The nest of this lively little bird is very difficult to find. The 
first I ever discovered had been within a couple of feet of my head 
for more than one hour ; and it was only when my dog-boy attrac- 
ted my attention by pulling it down and saying ‘What a very 
odd-looking nest this is,’ that I saw it. It contained three eggs of 
a light hair-brown colour, with a ring of darker spots of the same 
colour at the larger end. It was shaped like a funnel, and was 
constructed entirely of fibrous grasses bound together with cob- 
webs, and was lined with very fine grass-stems. The eggs ave- 
raged *6 in length by ‘5 in breadth. The nest is usually placed 
very low down, some 2 or 3 feet from the ground ; and when 
discovered the bird flies out and flutters feebly along the ground in 
front of you, trying lo allure you away.” 

The eggs of this species are very similar to those of alhifron- 
tata, but are slightly smaller. In shape they vary from very 
regular, moderately broad ovals to considerably elongated and 
much pointed ones. 

The ground is a very pale huffy or creamy white, and round the 
egg, towards the large end, runs a broad zone of yellowish-brown 
and inky grey specks and spots, all more or less enveloped in a 
yellowish haze or nimbus. In some eggs this zone is denser, in 
some much thinner ; in most the markings are almost absolutely 
confined to this zone, in some few they are sparsely scattered over 
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other parts of the surface. In some the zone-markings are much 
feebler and fainter, in others they are comparatively decLLled. 

The eggs vary in length from O'dl to 0*7 inch, and in breadth 
from 0*45 to 0’’49. 


Family TURDID^. 

Subfamily SAXICOLINiE. 

608. Pratincola caprata (Linn.). The Common Pied 
Bitsli-Chat. 

Pratincola caprata {L.), Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 123 \ Plume, Pough 
Draft N. E. no. 48 L. 

The Common Pied Bush-Chat breeds throughout the plains 
country of the continent of India and Burma and in the Hima- 
layas, and ranges running southwards from these up to elevations 
of from 4000 to 8000 feet, according to latitude. 

The breeding-season is from March to June, and eggs may be 
found everywhere during this period; but for all that the majority 
lay in the plains in March and April and in the hills in May. 

In the plains perhaps the most favourite site for the nest is in a 
hole some little way down the side of a well ; but any hole almost 
in the ground will, if sheltered, serve their purpose, and at times, 
but rarely, they will build in a dense bush or tuft of grass, but 
still even then on or clone to the ground. 

The nest as a rule is a shallow, somewhat saucer-shaped pad, 
composed of soft grass, fine roots, and lined with the same, hairs, 
or other soft material, 

I have found them composed entirely of human hair and sheep’s 
wool, fitted together without any attempt at rounding, and I have 
once or twice taken neat circular nests closely woveu of very fine 
grass and carefully lined with horsehair. 

Pour is the full complement of eggs ; but I have continually 
found only three more or less, incubated ones in a nest, and five 
are recorded by more than one of my correspondents. 

Mr. P. E. Blewitt says : — “ This Stone-Chat is somewhat com- 
mon in the Sangor and Nerbudda and Hoshiingabad districts. It 
is also to be met with in the more open country the whole way 
from Sangor to Sumbulpoor. I have repeatedly secured its eggs. 
The nests were always on the gj^ound, of very simple construction, 
composed of grass-roots externally, and lined with fine grass or a 
little hair.” 


* Dr. Stoliczta correctly remarks : — “Common all through the Sutlej Valley 
up to Nacliar, but seldom further east above elevations of 8000 feet.” 
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Captuin Hutton tells us that “ this little species, which is by no 
means uncommon in the hills even up to 8000 feet, is also very 
abundant in the warmer climate of the Dhoon, where it breeds in 
May and J une. On the first of the latter month I obtained a nest 
containing five eggs of a pale greenish white, thickly spotted with 
rufous, especially at the larger end, where they become confluent 
and cloud the shell. One egg was larger and v\diiter than the 
rest, the rufous marking of the larger end not being quite so con- 
fluent, bub forming an ill-defined ring. The nest vas placed on 
the ground at the side of a low bank among grass, and was com- 
posed of very fine roots, dead leaves, and grass externally, and 
lined with black hair of cattle. It was of a rather flat cup-shape.” 

From Sarabhur Mr. H. M. Adam records : — “ I found a nest of 
this bird on the 23rd June, 1873. The nest was in a hole in the 
bank of an open well. The hole appeared to have been made in 
the loose sand by the bird, and measured about 3*5 in diameter. 
The outer lining of the nest consisted of a few pieces of coarse 
grass, while in the egg-cavity there were a few pieces of fine roots 
carelessly placed together and not rounded. The nest contained 
three eggs of a pale greenish colour, with a zoue of rust-coloured 
spots at the broad end, and a few spots and freckles of the same 
colour on the body of the egg. 

“ On the 29th June I saw a male bird making a hole with its 
bill in the bank of an open well ; but on visiting it after several 
days no progress had been made.’^ 

From {Saharunpoor Colonel G. F. L. Marshall writes: — “The 
only two nests that I have taken of this bird were structures of a 
moat unique type; they were situated in the middle of tufts of 
surkery-grass, the insides of which had been all hollowed out, so as 
to leave a circular space of bare ground in the middle about a foot 
in diameter, which was sparsely covered over with hits of grass ; 
this circular space was roofed over by drawing the surrounding 
grass-stems together and weaving in other pieces, so as to form a 
sort of dome. The interior height of the structure was about 18 
inches. The entrance was circular on one side near the top, about 
15 inches above the floor of the chamber. The egg-receptacle was 
a hollow in the floor of the chamber near one side farthest from 
the entrance and neatly lined with grass, about 2| inches across 
and about 1| inch deep. 

“In one nest 1 found four eggs, slightly set, on the Sth April, 
and in the other nest were four young ones. This was towards 
the end of April.” 

Major 0. T. Bingham tells us that this Bush-Chat is “ uncommon 
at Allahabad, common at Delhi, br/ 3 eds in May and the eavlv part 
of June in holes in banks lined with grass-roots and a few feathers. 
Eggs very like those of the Home Stonechat, four in number.” 

Mr, E. Aitken remarks : — “From the neighbourhood of Bombay 
this bird retires to the hills to breed. I found a nest at Khan- 
dalla last year in the middle of May. 

“ It was in a hole in the perpendicular bank of a railway- 
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cutting, and of course at the level of the station, which is about 
IDOL) feet, I believe, above the sea. The birds never seem to go 
much above that, in Khandalla at least. I do not think the hole 
was excavated by the birds, for I have seen one or two other nests 
in different situations, such as a small depression or shallow hole, 
partly covered by a rock. In tliis case the hole was rather deep, 
so that I could not see very distinctly into it ; but the hole seemed 
well lined (as it usually is) with grass or libres, and there seemed 
to be at least four eggs. In one that I saw two years ago there 
were four eggs. They can scarcely have more than one brood in 
the year, for I do not think they begin to breed till May, and they 
return to the plains before the end of June.'’ 

Mr. Beniamin Aibken observes : — “ The Pied Bush-Ohat does 
not occur in Bombay, and I have not seen it abundant anywhere 
on the plains of the Deccan or Berar ; but on the hills, from* Khan- 
dalla (about 2500 feet) to Pooriindhur (4472 feet), its name is 
legion, and there it breeds in the end of April and in May. Its 
nests are everywhere, but as the bird is as wary as the Lapwing or 
the Boiler, it requires inueb patience and considerable practice to 
find one. Persoually I only once found as many as ^i^^e young 
ones in a nest ; but I have twice had seven brouglit to me hy 
nati\-es, and under circumstances that made it improbable that they 
had been taken from different nests. I do not know whether many 
of these biixls retire to the hills to breed; but I have seen them 
commoner at Poorundhur in November than I saw them at any 
time on the plains.’’ 

iMr. II. Wenden writes : — “ I only obtained one nest of this 
bird in 8holapoor, although I had several men out daily to look for 
more. Very few of this species are seen in that station, but 100 
miles south they are very numerous and seem to take the place of 
the Indian Black Bobin; aud this may be accounted for by that 
part of the country being covered with bush and scrub-jungle. 
The only nest found at fSholapoor was built in a hole in the mud 
walls of a stable — the bole in which the top bar of a loose box 
would, when the stall was in use, be inserted. As regards con- 
struction, it differed but very slightly from that of Tha^nnohia 
fidicata, and that only in point of size, being smaller. The nest 
contained four eggs, three of which I send you.” 

Colonel E, A. Butler sends me the following note : — 

“ Belgaum, 1st April, 1880. — Pour slightly incubated eggs. The 
nest was built in the hole of a bank of a ditch 4 feet deep encircling 
the jail compound, and consisted of a neat little hollow pad of very 
fine dry grass-stems and roots, scaiitiK lined with horsehair and 
a tuft or two of rat’s fur, prob^ibly pulled out of an old dead car- 
case. The eggs were pale greenish white, sjiotted all over, but 
most thickly at the large end, forming a cap or zone, with reddish 
chestnut. On the same date I found two more nests both similar 
to the above, one being built in the same bank as the above, the 
other in the hole of a bank of an open well. Both contained two 
fresh eggs. One of the nests was composed externally principally 
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of coarse worsted-like material, collected evidently from some old 
piece of prison clothing, intermixed with line dry grass-stems, 
being substantially lined with black hair, probably human. The 
other was composed externally of fine dry grass-stems, intermixed 
with a piece of red dungaree, and lined with black hair, either goat’s 
or human. I left these nests for more eggs, and on returning two 
day’s later with my usual luck found both empty and deserted. 
What it is that takes the eggs of these small birds I can’t con- 
ceive ; but so sure as eggs are left, so sure are they to be taken by 
whatever it is that robs the nests. On the 3rd inst. I visited no less 
than four nests, all ol which contained eggs when I looked at them 
on the 1st April, viz. two nests of Gorydalla riifula and the two 
Bush-Chats above mentioned, and in all four instances the eggs 
that I had left but two days before were gone and the nests of 
course deserted. 

“ On the 8th April I found another nest in a hole in the bank 
of the fort ditch containing three fresh eggs, similar to the above, 
but rather greener, and with a few lilac markings mixed with the 
chestnut spots at the large end. I shot the hen bird as she left 
the nest to be sure of the species, and on picking her up discovered 
another egg in her broken by the shot. The nest was similar to 
those already described, being warmly lined with horsehair and tufts 
of rat’s fur. Jerdou gives 5 inches as the length of P. cap'aia 
and 6^ inches for P. hicolor^ and mentions that he has observed no 
intermediate form. 

“ Eeferring to my measurement-book I find that in all of the 
specimens I have collected both in G-uzerat and in Bel gaum the 
cocks vary from to 5| inches and the hens from 5| to 5| inches'^'. 

“Hen birds about Belgaum show signs of a rudimentary white 
wing-patch, 

“ I noticed two young birds on the same date being fed by the 
parent birds on a low bush near the same place ; the eggs in this 
instance must have been laid therefore about the middle of Peb- 
niary, as they had evidently left the nest some clays. On approach- 
ing them the old birds uttered notes of alarm and flew away, and 
the young ones dived simultaneously into the grass below,* to be 
seen no more, although I searched the spot closely for them for 
some minutes. The way in which they disappearect like a flash of 
lightning the moment they heard the alarm-notes of their parents 
was very remarkable, and the way in which they managed to 
escape my eye afterwards when I searched the grass for them was 
more remarkable still, I have often seen a whole brood of dab- 
chicks (P. minor) dive simultaneously with one loud splash on being 
approached and reappear again gradually one by one until they 
were all together, and then disappear again with another loud 
splash on the slightest movement of the person xvatehing them ; 


* P. Ucolor does not extend so far north as Belgaum. All the specimens I 
have examined from this place are P. ca^prata. — Eb. 
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but have no recollection of seeing birds before of the present 
family perform such antics. The pair of birds whose nest I robbed 
on the 1st April in the bank of the jail compound commenced 
building a new nest a few days afterwards in tbe same hole, and 
on tbe 15th inst. it contained a single egg. On revisiting it on 
the 17th inst. as usual I found it empty and deserted. On the 
18th April I found another nest in a bank surrounding an open 
field, containing four fresh eggs, and on the 19th anolher in a 
hole in the bank of a quarry, containing three slightly incubated 
eggs. I was surprised in many instances to notice that these birds 
excavated the holes the nests were built in themselves, instead of 
using holes already made, of which the banks were usually full. 
Two more nests on the 4th May containing five fresh and four 
incubated eggs respectively, and a nest on the 2nd May containing 
two fresh eggs.” 

Mr. G. W. Vidal, in his ‘ List of the Birds of the South Konkan,’ 
remarks of this species: — “ Very common inland and under the 
Ghats in scrub-clad hiU-sides. Less common on the coast. Breeds 
in April.” 

Brom the Deccan Messrs. Davidson and Wenden note : — 
“ Common, and breeds from April to July.” 

Binally Mr. Oates, writing from Pegu, tells me : — ‘‘I have fre- 
quently found the nest of this species in Pegu in April and May. 
it is usually placed in a hole in the ground, the deep footprint of 
a bullock serving the purpose very frequently ; sometimes it is 
placed on tbe ground under tbe shelter of a tuft of grass.” 

I should note that in some parts of tbe country, though common 
enough in the cold weather, it breeds very sparingly. This is tbe 
case, for instance, in South Behar and Mirzapore, and even more 
so, I think, in Lower Bengal. Purther detailing information, as to 
where it does and does not breed freely, is much needed. 

The eggs are rather broad ovals, somewhat pointed towards one 
end and fairly glossy. Somewhat spherical varieties, however, occur. 
The ground-colour is a delicate pale bluish green, and they are 
pretty finely speckled, mottled, and streaked with brownish red. 
The markings are always densest at tbe large end, where they 
commonly form a mottled irregular cap, or rarely a zone, w^hile 
towards the small end they are thin and sometimes altogether 
wanting. There are two types of marking — the one comparatively 
streaky and mottly, the other, wLich is the least common, speckly 
and spotty. They are not unlike, whether in shape or colouring, 
the eggs of the English Stonecbat, but they are usually considerably 
smaller, being scarcely, if at all, larger as a rule than those of the 
OhifEchaff or the AVillow-Wren^ 

They vary, however, enormously in size — in length from 0-6 to 
0-77, and in breadth from 0*44 to 0-64; but these extremes repre- 
sent exceptional eggs, and the majority run near to what I found 
the average of the fifty eggs measured to be, viz. 0*67 by 0'55. 
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600. Pratincola atrata, Kelaari. The Pied 

Buali-Cliat, 

Pratincola atrata^ Bhjthy Jerd. B, Tad. ii, p. 124. 

Pratincola bicolor {Byhes)^ Hume, Bough Draft N. B. no. 482, 

Specimens of Pied Bush-Cbats from the Nilghiris, Pulneys, and 
other Southern Indian ranges are absolutely identical with others 
from the hilly portions of Ceylon. Under these circumstances I 
retain Kelaart’s name atrata, assigned to the Ceylon bird. 

Many naturalists will doubt the propriety of separating spe^cifi- 
cally the Southern Pied Bush-Chat. The only difference between 
this and the preceding species is one of size, and had I been able 
to obtain intermediate sizes I should most certainly not have ad- 
mitted the distinctness of the two. None of my specimens, how- 
ever (and they are numerous), seem to show a gradation between 
the lesser and greater races, and I therefore accept these as 
distinct. 

1 have never taken the eggs myself, but many of these, as well 
as of the nests, have been sent me from time to time by Mr. Carter 
and other friends from the Nilghiris. All the nests appear to 
have been taken in holes in banks and w’alls during March, April, 
and May. They are all comparatively large, loose, saucer-shaped 
pads from 4 to 5 inches in diameter and from an inch to inch 
in thickness, composed of grass and vegetable fibre, with in some a 
few dead leaves, in others grass, roots, or a little wool, or a piece or 
two of rag incorporated into the body of the nest. In some nests 
there is a regular egg-cavity some 3 inches across and nearly an 
inch in depth, while in others a very trifling depression towards 
the centre of the pad serves to contain the eggs. The nests seldom 
appear to have any regular lining. 

Mr, 11 . E. P. Carter says : — “ At Coonoor, on the Nilghiris, I 
do not think this bird commences to build before the 15th March. 
On the ISth I found two nests just finished. I constantly found 
nests with eggs from that time until 22nd April. All the many 
nests I found were placed in holes in a cutting or slope, generally 
on the side of the road. They were more or less enp-shaped, and 
often neatly made, generally of grass and fibres mixed with the fur 
of hares. One nest I noted as made of grass, a small bit of coir 
matting, fern-leaves, and down of thistle; no hning. Some are 
distinctly lined with fur and hairs. I think three is the most 
usual number, hut I have found four eggs in a nest on more than 
one occasion. 

The male, sofar as I could make out, never sat on the nest nor 
assisted the female during incubation.” 

Mr. Davison remarhs : — “ The nest of this bird is certainly the 
most common on the Nilghiris. It nidificates in holes of banks or 
old walls. The foundation of the nest is composed of dry leaves, 
grass, roots, &c. The egg-cavity is usually lined with hair or fur, 
or, n here neither are obtainable, with fine dry grass. 
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‘^The eggs vary greatly in coloration. The general type ol; 
colouring is a clingy greenish blue, spotted with a clingy brick-red, 
chiefly at the larger end, where the spots form a zone. 

It is a very familiar little bird, often building its nest in the 
baidvs of the busiest thoroughfares of Ootacamund. 

“ It lays four or five eggs, and sometimes only three.” 

Mr. Wait tells me that “it breeds pretty well throughout the 
Nilghiris, at elevations of from 3U00 to 7000 feet, at all times 
from February to July. It builds in holes in banks, and often in 
drain-holes in walls, 3 or 4 feet from the ground. The nest is 
cup-shaped, with an internal diameter of from to 2 inches, com- 
posed of roob-fibres, grass, weeds, and scraps of woven materials, 
anything soft, and is more or less lined with very soft fibres or 
hair. Tive, I think, is the regular number of eggs, but they often 
lay less.” 

Trom Kotagberry Miss Cockburn sends me the following note : — 

“ During the breeding-season the cock is particularly loud in 
bis song, and shows considerably more of bis white feathers above 
his wings (which he has the power of doing) than at any other 
time of the year. I have often been amused watching a pair from 
my window when they fancied themselves unobserved. The little 
brown lady would be busy discussing some large grub tenderly 
provided for her by her lord and master, while he enlivened the 
repast by dancing and singing round her on the gravel-n alk, at the 
same time displaying every thread (or, rather, feather) of his snow- 
white Bishop’s Lawn from beneath his little black silk surplice. 
Their nests are very plentiful in the mouths of February, Maruh, 
and April. They generally build in small holes in the banks of 
roads, and collect a quantity of soft materials, such as wool and 
down, and usually lay four eggs. However, I once found a nest 
with six, and watched it with great interest until the young brood 
were all reared. 

“ Sometimes they choose curious places to build in. In my vine- 
yard an old basket, bottom upwards, was put aside, and not moved 
for some little time. One day I noticed a hen Eobin fly in and 
out through a small hole, and on looking in found a nest nearly 
finished. A few days after it contained four eggs, which in some 
way disappeared in a short time.” 

Mr. J. Darling, Jun., remarks : — This bird breeds very com- 
monly on the Nilghiris from one end to the other. The place 
selected is usually a hole in a bank ; but I have found it building 
in holes of trees, in the eaves of houses, on the ground in the same 
place as a Lark, and once in a Swallow’s nest. The nest is usually 
built of leaves and grass-roots fund lined with hair, wool, and fur, 
sometimes feathers. Taking 100 nests found by myself, 70 nests 
had 4, 10 nests 5, and 20 nests 3 eggs each. I also found 4 nests 
in the Wynaad with 4 eggs in each. They breed from about the 
15th February to the 15th May.” 

Mr. Ehodes "VV. Morgan, writing from South India, says : — “ It 
breeds in boles of banks from February to May, laying three or 
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four pale greenisb-blue eggs, minutely speckled with reddish 
brown, the dots forming a very distinct zone at the larger end. 
The nest is constructed of moss, pieces of old rag, frayed bits of 
grass, &c., and is lined with feathers and the dried droppings of 
the wild cat {Felis (‘haus\ which, being principally composed of 
rat’s fur, are veiy soft ; the nest in consequence is often rather 
odorous. An egg measured '78 inch by *6/’ 

The eggs are typically broad ovals, slightly pointed towards, but 
somewhat obtuse at, the small end, and with but little gloss ; they 
are, though closely resembling them in character, conspicuously 
larger and slightly more elongated than those of P. caprata. The 
doubts as to the distinctness of the two species, which must exist, 
are a good deal weakened by the very marked difference in the 
size of the eggs — a difference far more apparent to the eye than 
might be expected from a comparison of their respective linear 
measurements. The ground-colour is a delicate, very pale, bluish 
green, and they are more or less thickly freckled, speckled, and 
streaked with somewhat brownish red. The markings are most 
dense in all cases towards the large end, where they form in most 
an ill-defined mottled cap, and in some a broad, conspicuous, though 
irregular zone. Their style of coloration closely resembles those 
of the eggs of the Black, Black-eared, Eusset, and Pied Wheatears, 
as figured hj ^vee hut the ground-colour is far paler and bluer 
than in his figures, and the markings are brighter and redder. I 
ought to notice that a faint purple mottling often underlies, or is 
intermingled with, the red or brownish-red cap or zone. The eggs 
vary in length from 0*72 to 0*82, and in breadth from 0*53 to 
0’63; but the average of forty eggs measured was a trifle less than 
0*77 by rather more than 0-6, so that, as a body, the eggs are full 
one third larger (taking ciibic * contents) than those of P. caprata, 

610. Pratincola maura (Pall.). The Indian Bush-Ohai. 

Pratincola indica, Bhjth^ Jerd. B. Ind, ii, p. 124. 

Pratincola ruhicola {Linnd)^ Hume, Bough Draft N. ^ B. no. 483. 

The Indian Bush-Chat breeds throughout the lower ranges of 
the Himalayas (south of the first snowy range) at almost any ele- 
vation not exceeding 5000 feet, from Afghanistan to Assam. 
Occasionally, too, they breed in the Salt Eange, in the Suleiman 
Hills, in the plains districts of the Punjab which skirt the bases of 
these lower hills, and we have one instance on record of the nest 
being taken at the extreme south of the Saharunpoor district. 

All about the valley of the Sutlej below Kotegurh, and again in 


To calculate the actual cubic contents of an egg is a rather comiDlicated 
problem ; but the cubic contents of different sized, similarly shaped eggs are 
p'oportional to their lengths multiplied by the squares of their diameters. So, 
taking the eggs of P. caprata as averaging 0‘67 by 0*55, and those of P. hicolor 
as averaging 0*77 by 0’6, their respective volumes are as 201 to 277, those of P. 
hicolor being thus more than one third more massive than those of P. caprata. 
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the Valley of the Beas below Bajoura, I have found numbers ot' 
their nests, and even in the iin mediate vicinity of, though at a 
much lower level than, Simla itaelf I have seen several. 

April and May seem to be the months in which they mostly lay ; 
but they have certainly two and possibly three broods, and I have 
had eggs sent me in from Kotegurh as early as the first ’week in 
March and as late as the middle of Jul}^ 

The situation of the nest varies according to locality. I have 
found them generally in some low thick bush (generally a thorny 
one), or dense tuft of grass, on or near the ground. Mr. Brooks, 
as will be seen, found them mostly in betw^een the crevices of the 
rough stone walls that support and bound the terraced fields which 
adorn our hill-sides. I, too, have found a few in such places, in 
the walls of old deserted cattle-byres, and once in amongst the 
debris of an old broken and forgotten culvert. 

The nest is generally a more or less regular cup, composed exte- 
riorly of rather coarse grass intermingled at times with moss, lined 
sometimes with fine grass, at others with soft grey fur, the hairs 
of cattle, a few feathers, aud the like. The nests placed in holes 
in walls are, according to my experience, less regularly and care- 
fully built, and sometimes are mere shapeless pads. The eggs 
appear to be indifferently four and five ; and though a nest was 
sent me containing six, I have never seen so large a number in any 
of the fifty odd nests that I have examined in situ. 

At Murree, on the w^est, Colonel 0. H. T. Marshall says that 
the Stone-Chat breeds in numbers in the valleys. Eastwards they 
seem to be comparatively rare in the breeding-season ; but I have 
had one nest and eggs sent me from Darjeeling. 

Of its nidification at and near Almorah, Mr. Brooks has recorded 
the following interesting note : — 

‘‘ At Almorah the young of the first broods were fully fledged 
by the middle of April. On the hills the cultivated laud on the 
hill-sides is all terraced, and to keep up the earth low retaining walla 
of dry rubble-stone are built. In course of time these low walls, 
generally only 3 or 4 feet high, become rather broken and over- 
grown with grass and plants of different sorts. Sometimes even 
small thorny shrubs grow from the face of the wall. It is in holes 
or hollows in these walls that the Stone-Chat delights to build, the 
situation of the nest being generally near the top of the wall. The 
nest is always more or less hidden by grass and other plants which 
grow in all the crevices of these walls. It is generally composed 
of moss, grass, fibres, and fine roots, and lined with hair and some- 
times feathers, in fact just the nest of the English Stone-Chat; 
number of eggs five, which in size and colour exactly resemble 
those of the English bird. In addition to the terraces on hill-sides 
the bird breeds on open uncultivated hill-sides, where the ground 
is pretty well overgrown with stunted bushes which resemble the 
English blackthorn. In these places I never succeeded in finding 
the nest, for the birds watched me more successfully than I watched 
them, and found me out whenever I bad hidden myself for the 
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purpose of watching them. I have no doubt, however, that in 
these sort of places, without broken banks or walls, the situation 
would be upon the ground at the bottom of a stunted bush a foot 
or 18 inches high, as in England we find the nest at the bottom of 
a stunted whin-bush, and rather at one side of the bush, the 
entrance being from above, oiot frorii the side of the hush, the latter 
being the situation sometimes chosen by the Whin-Chat. They 
lay in Kumaon from the end of March to J une.^’ 

Colonel Gr. E. L. Marshall writes: — “I found a single nest of 
this bird on the 28th May near the village of Jaroundah, on the 
southern border of the Saharunpoor district. It was in a thick 
karounda (^Carissa caroundci) bush in a small patch of jungle on 
the banks of the Kulliirpoor branch of the Eastern Jumna Canal. 
The nest was deeply cup-shaped, made entirely of grass, the coarser 
bits outside and the finer and softer pieces neatly woven inside. 
There were two fresh eggs.” 

Dr. Scully informs us, writing from Nepal, that “ two nests of 
this species were found in the valley in June, placed on the ground 
and well sheltered by grass and wormwood-bushes,” 

The eggs of our Indian form are somewhat smaller than those of 
its English representative. The largest egg that I possess, and I 
have numbers from Almorah, the Dhoon, and Kotegurh, is smaller 
than the egg figured by Mr. Hewitson, and several are so much 
smaller as to be if anything less than his figure of the ChiffchaE’s 
egg. Ill shape, too, they are possibly somewhat more elongated, 
being typically I think, to judge from numerous examples, a rather 
elongated but ohtuse-ended oval. In colour and character of 
markings they are, however, apparently identical, or, if they differ, 
differ less so even than those of P. cajpraia and P. atrata. The 
ground-colour is dull pale green or greenish white, and they are 
very finely and faintly freckled with pale brownish red, the mark- 
ings, which are very delicate, being always most numerous at the 
large end, to which they are often confined as a feeble cloudy zone 
or cap, but at times extend over nearly the whole surface. 

In length the eggs vary from 0*62 to 0‘77, and in breadth from 
0’48 to O’ 6 ; hut the average of sixty-three eggs measured is 0*7 by 
O' 55 nearly. 


615. Oreicola ferrea (Hodgs.). The Barh-grey Bmli-Chat. 

Pratincola ferrea ( Hodgs.\ Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 127 ; Ilumej Rough 
Th'aft N. E. BO. 486. 

The Dark-grey Bush-Chat breeds throughout the Himalayas, at 
any rate from Murree to Bhootan, along the bills south of the first 
snowy ranges (and in some eases, where these are broken through 
by large rivers, up the valleys of these latter, far beyond these 
ranges), at elevations of from' 4000 to 8000 feet. 

The breeding-season lasts from the commencement of April to 
the end of July, during which they often, to my certain knowledge, 
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and very probably always, have two broods, which (if not molested) 
they rear in the same nest. 

The nest is placed on the ground, sometimes under some large 
overhanging stone or stout earthen clod, inside, or more or less 
concealed by, a tuft of grass or weeds, sometimes in a little depres- 
sion in the hill-side under some thick bush, often half under some 
great bulging root of a forest-tree, and occasionally, but rarely, in 
some hole in the loose stone-walls that in the hills support and 
protect our roads. It is a tolerably neat cup-shaped structure, 
sometimes slight and loosely put together, somedmes comparatively 
massive and compact, composed chiefly of moderately coarse grass, 
fine twigs, or moss, and lined either with finer grass-steins, fine 
roots, horsehair, or soft fur ; sometimes a great deal of vegetable 
fibre and even a little lichen is incorporated in the sides and towards 
the bottom of the nest. Externally they vary in size from 3*5 to 
4*5 ill diameter, and from 2 to 3 inches in height. The cavity is 
about 2*5 in diameter and rarely much more than 1 J inch in depth ; 
very often it is barely an inch. The eggs are four or five in num- 
ber. I have as often taken five as four, and I have never found 
less than the latter number when the eggs were deeply set. 

Erom Murree Colonel Marshall and Captain Cock report : — “ We 
took numerous nests of this species between the 1st May and the 
end of July. They breed in banks. Their eggs resemble those of 
F. indica — pale blue, with a few russet spots afc the larger end. 
We twice found the egg of Ciiculus canorus in this bird’s nest. 
Elevation 7000 feet.” 

1 have found many nests in Kooloo and in the Valley of the 
Sutlej and in and about Simla. At the latter station a pair have 
bred for some seasons close above my house. Of two nests taken, 
the one near Sultanpoor in Kooloo, the other above liampoor in 
the Valley of the Sutlej, I recorded the following note : — 

“Kests of this species found, the one on the 17th April under 
a rock in a dry bank, and another on the side of a bank overhung 
by a little grass on the 25tli May, both at an elevation of about 
5000 feet, and both containing five eggs, were rather loosely con- 
structed grass cups, measuring about 4| inches in diameter and 2| 
inches in height. The egg-cavities were about inches in diam- 
eter and inch in depth. The one was thinly but very neatly 
lined, chiefly at the bottom of the ca\dty, with fi.ne white hairs from 
the fur of some animal. The other had scarcely a trace of this 
same lining. Erom their size, and considering the genus to which 
the bird belongs, the nests were rather massive and compact. I 
have often seen nests of the same species of much the same 
materials, but scarcely half the size and not nearly so compact.” 

At Simla the late Captain Beavan tells us that on the 7th May 
he shot a female “oil the nest, which was carefully concealed in a 
hole at the root of a tree not far from the house. It is a neat cup, 
the outside and bottom composed of dry moss, lined inside with 
horsehair and stems of grass; depth outside 2*5, inside 1*75; 
diameter inside 2*5, outside 4*25; number of eggs four.” 
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We hear from Captain Hutton from Mussoorie that he “ took 
its nest on the 30th June at about 6000 feet elevation ; it was 
placed on the ground well concealed among short grass on the side 
of an open hill free from forest. It was a shallow flattish cup in 
shape, composed of dry grass rather thickly disposed at the sides, 
and lined with horsehair. Eggs three, of a pale greenish colour 
minutely speckled with rufous, chiefly so at the larger end. In 
some there is a faint indication of a ring at the larger end.” 

Mr. Hodgson’s notes contain the following record as to its nidi- 
flcation in Nepal : — 

“ilfay Isi, Jalia Poivali . — Female and nest; nest saucer-shaped, 
of fine grass and a little moss ; no lining ; on ground in open field 
against a small clod, only partially hid by grass ; three eggs. 

^^June 6t7i. — One nest with male and another with female, both 
on the ground half under hank of a field ; nests of the ordinary 
shape, of soft dry grass with sparse lining of hair ; internal 
diameter 3 inches, depth less than 1 ; eggs two in one nest, four in 
the other. Of the latter nest a Cuculus canorus was eating the 
eggs, and ate two out of the four while watched.’^ 

Dr. Scully writes from Nepal : — “ A nest of this species, taken 
on the I4th J Line, contained three eggs, of which one undoubtedly 
belonged to a Cuckoo.” 

Writing from Sikhim Mr. Gammie says ; — “ I have often found 
the nest of this species. On the 23rd of last May I found one in 
a hole in a hank by the roadside ; this was above Eishap, at an 
elevation of about 5000 feet. The nest was a very compact little 
cup, measured externally 3*75 in diameter and 2-5 in height ; in- 
ternally 2*5 in diameter and 1*5 in depth. Internally it was 
smoothly lined with black hair ; externally composed of fine twigs, 
fine dry grass, a litLle moss, and moss-roots. It contained four 
hard-set eggs.” 

Occasionally I have seen a nest composed entirely of fine black 
fibrous rootlets, well felted together and lined with soft brown 
rootlets, and with a little moss woven into the outer surface on the 
sides of the cup. 

The eggs, although as a body averaging slightly larger, and also, 
I think, varying less in dimensions, are almost facsimiles of those 
of Pratvncola maura. They may be, as a whole, somewhat deeper 
coloured ; hut I can discover no such difference as would necessi- 
tate a separate description of them. In length they vary from 
0"68 to 0’76, and in breadth from 0-53 to 0-6 ; hut the average of 
twenty-one eggs measured (and I much regret that I have measured 
so few out of the great numbers that I have taken and received) is 
0'72 by 0’57 nearly, 

618. Saxicola picata, Blyth. The Pied Chat, 

Saxicola picata, Pl.^ Jerd. B. Ind, ii, p. 131 ; Hume^ Cat. no. 489. 

Professor Yalentine Ball thus writes regarding this Chat’s habits 
in the Suliman Hills, west of Dera Ghazi Khan : — The Pied Stone- 
Chat was perhaps the most abundant bird which I met with in the 
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higher regions. A nest which I found in the rocks on the 10th of 
July at an elevation of 5S80 feet contained three very young quite 
unfledged nestlings, which were probably not a week old. The 
nest was a very loose structure, the component parts of which 
(chiefly dried grass) were kept together by their position in a 
sheltered cleft of rock. 

“ I noticed that these birds had very much the habits of Cop- 
sychus saidaris. Towards evening they used to come about the 
bungalow, perching on the verandah, and singing with a low twit- 
tering note. Occasionally they would pick up insects o^ the 
ground, and sometimes capture them while on the wing.’’ 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes, writing from Chainan in Afghanistan, 
says: — ‘‘The Pied Stone-Chat arrives early in March. The first 
nest was found on the 20th of that month; it was built in a hole 
in a tree, and was composed of dry grass, lined with feathers, and 
contained four eggs of a very delicate greenish-blue tint, obsoletely 
speckled with rusty brown or pale brownish red at the larger end, 
where the markings form an irregular zone A few specks of 
the same colour are scattered over the rest of the surface of the 
egg. The average of twelve eggs is *81 by ’56.” 

He subsequently added the following note : — “ The Pied Stone- 
Chat is very common and breeds, arriving at the end of Pebruary 
and leaving in September.’’ 

Colonel J. Biddulph remarks regarding this Chat’s breeding in 
Gfilgit : — “In the middle of June a nest was found deep in the 
crevice of a stone wall of a rained fort. After tw^o eggs had been 
laid the bird was apparently killed by some animal. One egg was 
found broken and the ground strewn with feathers of the hen bird. 
The egg is pale blue, thinly spotted all over with rusty red, more 
thickly (but not very thickly) at the larger end.” 

621. Saxicola pleschenka (Lepechiii), Tlu Siherlan Chat. 

Saxicola hendersoni, Hume ; Hume, Cat. no. 402 his. 

Colonel J. Biddulph writes ; — “ 1 took a nest of this Chat in 
Astor on the 26th June, at an elevation of 7000 feet, containing 
five hard-set eggs. It was placed, about a foot deep, in a wall of 
loose stones supporting a built-up road on the mountain-side, over 
which w^as constant traffic. The eggs were very pale blue, with 
small dusky red freckles thinly scattered^ over the surface, slightly 
tending towards a zone at the thicker end, and measured *725 inch 
in length by *565 in diameter.” 

Major Wardlaw Ramsay says, writing of this species in Afghan- 
istan ; — “ The nest is very difficult to find, and I have sat some- 
times for half an hour or more hoping that the birds would give 
some indication of its whereabouts. The only nest secured con- 
tained but one egg, of a pale unspotted blue, otherwise like a large 
Stone-Chat’s {Fmtincola maura) egg. The nest was placed under 
a collection of small rocks piled up by the torrent in the then dried- 

*■ “ I have taken effgs of Cercomela fiisca at Aboo very similar to these.’’ — 
H. E. B. ^ 
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up bed ol a iDoantaln-streain. A considerable number of huge 
stones had to be removed before the nest could be got at”^. 

629. Cercomela fusca (Bljth). The Brown EocJc-Ohat. 

Cercomela fusca Jerd. B. Ind. ii. p. 134; Hume, Bough 

Draft N. B, no. 494. 

The Brown Itock-Chat breeds in the northern portions of the 
Central Provinces, the western and northern districts of the North- 
western Provinces, and the eastern and central parts of the Punjab 
and EajpOPtana, from about the middle of March to nearly the eud 
of July. It ma}’ occur and breed elsewhere, but it is only within 
these limits that I have any certain knowledge in regard to its 
nidification. 

During the breeding-season it lays regularly twice, at times 
thrice. 

It is a great frequenter of old buildijigs, and all the grand 
Mahomedan and Hindoo ruins, forts, and palaces, masques, and 
temples afford nesting-sites for one or more pairs of this species. 
They are tame and fearless. A pair built for years regularly in 
my house at Etawah, and they often build about native huts. Deep 
ravines and earthy cliffs also attract them, and thousands of pairs 
build yearly iu that vast network of ravines that fringe the courses 
of the Jumna and Chambul from opposite Agra to Calpee. Others 
nest in quarries, and I got several nests from those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Puttehpoor Sikri. 

Holes in walls, whether mud or stone, and in earthen cliffs and 
banks, ledges and chinks in rocks and quarries, and the like, are 
the sites chosen, and in these they build, for the most part, a loose 
pad-like nest with a feeble central depression, composed of grass 
stems and roots, the hollow^ scantily lined with finer roots, horse- 
hair, and a little wool. Earely they construct a regular and fairly 
neat, but still shallow, cup-shaped nest, using the same materials. 

Three is the usual complement of eggs, but I have repeatedly 
(say in five cases out of fifty) taken four. 

Major C, T. Bingham wTites “ Very common at Delhi among 
the ruins around. Breeds from March to August in holes inw^alls 
lined with grass and feathers. Eggs usually four in number, pale 
green, blotched and spotted with reddish.” 

Writing of his expiience in the Simghor, Jhansi, and the Delhi 
divisions, from all of which localities he sent me eggs, Mr. P. E. 
Blewitt says that this species “ breeds from the middle of May to 
July. The neat, if it can be so called, I have found iu boles of 
old w'alls, under ledges of rocks, on the ground, and on one occa- 
sion at the base of a thick growing bush. Occasionally, too, it 
makes its nest in the roofs of outhouses. 

* Saxic'ola rsABELLiNA, Cretzschm. 

The nest of this species has not yet been found in or near India, and the 
following note by Dr. Scully will be of interest In the neighbourhood of 
Yarkand it breeds in April and May; three quite young birds were obtained 
there during the latter month.'’' 
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“Tor the constriictioo of the nest roots, grass, khus, feathers, 
and sometimes horsehair and wool are used, all loosely but thickly 
paclved together, the finer material above. One nest I obtained at 
the base ot a rock was neatly put together. The exterior, an inch 
or so thick at the base, was formed of roots and coarse grass ; the 
inner cavity cup-shaped, an inch and a half deep, was lined with 
fine khus and grass. The outer diameter was 5*5, inner 3. 

“ The eggs are in colour a very light blue-green, with close dark 
brown spots, sometimes at the upper end coalescing so as to form 
a well-defined ring. I have never found more than three eggs in 
a nest, although I am informed that four are sometimes met with 
in a single nest. The eggs are almost uniform iu size ; 0’8 in 
length and 0-6 iu breadth may be taken as the average. 

“I have seen this bird more frequently on the plains than among 
rocks and cliffs. It is in its habits free and familiar, much like the 
Eohins.” 

I notice that out of several scores of nests that I have seen I 
myself never met with one out in the open built merely at the 
base of a bush. Such situations for their nests must, I think, be 
quite exceptional. I quote a couple out of many notes that I have 
made about this bird’s nidification : — 

23rd, Etawcili . — Took a nest of this Chat. The nest 
contained three eggs slightly incubated. It was a flat pad of flue 
grass stems and roots, 4 inches in diameter and inch thick, with 
a broad shallow depression in the upper surface, which was very 
scantily lined (a mere pretence for lining) with a little wool and a 
few horsehairs. It was iu a hole of an earthen cliff of a dry 
nullah, about 9 or 10 feet from the ground and a foot in. The 
eggs w’ere oval, a good deal narrowed towards the small end, pale 
blue, with numerous very faint reddish-brown spots and specks, 
predoininating at the large end.” 

^^MarcJi 29^/1, Ajmere . — Took a nest in a hole in one of the old 
walls of the grand Arhai-din-ki-jompri. It was a shallow circular 
nest about 4 inches in external diameter, chiefly of grass, but with 
an intermixture of horsehair, thread, sheep’s wool, and cotton 
wool. There were three fresh eggs, rather long ovals, of a delicate 
pale blue, one almost entirely spotless, the others with numerous 
reddish-brown specks and spots, in one most numerous over the 
large end and sparse elsewhere, the other with most of the spots 
collected into a zone near the little end.” 

Trom Sambhur Mr. E. M. Adam tells us that “ the Brown Eock- 
Chat is very common, and is generally seen in pairs about old 
buildings, near villages, or the loose stony portions of the hills. 
On the 23rd March I found a nest in the Sambhur fort in a wall 
of an inner room. It was about 5 feet from the ground. It was 
cup-shaped, the outside measuring inches in diameter and the 
egg-receptacle about 2| inches. The nest was composed of fine 
grass, loosely rounded together, and had for a lining a layer of 
goat’s hair worked carelessly round into the shape of the nest. 
The eggs are blue, with pale, or sometimes dark, reddish-brown 
spots near the thick end. 
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“ To sliow Low fearless this little bird is, I may mention that in 
April last one of them built in a hole in a bath-room wall, and did 
not appear to be frightened by the people going out and in. 
About three weeks after, when the young had left the nest, the 
birds laid three eggs in the same nest, and these I took on 10th 
April, 1873. Later these birds laid a third batch of eggs in the 
same nest, and these they Avere allowed to hatch.” 

Writing from Mount Aboo Colonel E. Eutler inquires : — 
“ Have you any instances recorded of Cercomela fusca depositing 
its eggs in the disused nests of other species ? I found this bird 
last month (i. e. in June) sitting upon three eggs in a nest (in a 
cave) which appeared to me to have belonged to Cotyle concolor. 
It was unmistakably a nest belonging to one of the Swallows — a 
broad inverted cone built of mud to the side of the cave and lined 
with dry grass. I have seen many nests of this species this year, 
but in no other instance have I found the eggs laid in another 
birdts nest. 

“The Brown Bock-Chat breeds at Mount Aboo in Pebruary, 
March, and April. The nest is usually built in holes of rocks, 
buildings, or stone n alls, and when in the former is often supported 
by a heap of small stones and pellets of dry earth, forming an 
embaukinent that extends from 6 to 10 inches beyond the side of 
the nest, which is evidently intended to make the nest rest hori- 
zontally. I have noticed it in so many cases that I look upon it 
now rather as a rule than as an exception. During the period of 
incubation both birds are extremely pugnacious, and vigorously 
attack any small birds, squirrels, rats, lizards, &c. that venture to 
approach the nest. The eggs, varying in number from three to 
four, are pale blue, with small dark reddish-brown spots thinly 
scattered over the whole shell and formed into a narrow circle 
round the large end.” 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes informs us that in Bajputana the Brown 
Bock-Chat breeds from March to the end of July, rearing, he 
believes, two or three broods in the season. 

The eggs are truly Saxicoline. In shape moderately broad 
ovals, generally somewhat pointed towards the small end, and 
usually with a gcocl deal of gloss. The ground-colour is a most 
delicate pale pure blue. The markings consist of tiny specks 
and spots of different shades of red and brownish-red ; often very 
faint, commonly almost exclusively confined to the larger end, but 
sometimes thinly speckled over the whole surface, and iu one egg 
that I possess fonning a broad, irregular, dotted zone round 
the small end, \^ bile the large end is almost entirely free from 
spots. This latter, howevex', is quite an abnormal variety. Occa- 
sionally the markings are entirely wanting. Considerably elongated 
examples occiii', but as a rule the shape is very uniform. 

In length the eggs vary from 0*75 to 0*88‘in length,' and from 
0*58 to 0-65 in breadth; but the average of twentv-four eega 
measured is 0-82 by 0-62. ^ 
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630. Henicurus maculatus, Vii^ors. The Western S]iotted 
Forlrtail. 


Eiiiciiriia maculatus, Vifj.y Jerd^ B. Ind. ii, p. 212 ,• Humej Bough 
Draft N. D. no. 584. 

The Western Spotted Forktail breeds throughout the Himalayas 
west of Nepal and south of the first snowy range, along the banks 
of almost every mountain-streamlet, between the elevations of 
2000 and 7000 feet or even higher. The breeding-season extends, 
according to locality and elevation, from the commencement of 
April until the middle of June. 

The nest is almost always placed in close proximity to water, 
sometimes completely hidden in a rocky niche, sometimes on a 
bare ledge of rock more or less overhung by drooping ferns, and 
sometimes on a sloping bank, at the roots of some old tree, in 
a very forest of club-moss. The nest is cup-shaped, fully 4 inches 
across and from 2^ to nearly 4 inches in height, the cavity being 
sometimes shallow, sometimes deep. It is composed of very 
various materials — moss, moss-roots, horsehair, silky fibre, and the 
like; but a quantity of dead, more or less skeleton, leaves are 
always intermingled, and at times form the chief lining, which, 
however, according to my experience, is more commonly fine 
rootlets. 

Three or four eggs are usually laid ; but I have a note of 
five having once been brought in, all ready to hatch off, by one of 
my hunters. 

Captain Hntton writes from the Dhoon : — “ The Spotted Fork- 
tail frequents the sides of streams and rivulets, flitting from rock 
to rock and stone to stone with a light and graceful movement, 
which is half flight, half hop. Its habits have obtained for it, 
among the European nsilors to the hills, the name of the DJiohi- 
bird, or ‘ Washerman,’ from its loving to frequent the places 
to which those worthies likewise resort to destroy our clothing. 
It selects a retired spot along the margin of some quiet streamlet, 
and there constructs its curious cup-shaped nest upon the ground 
among the plants and mosses which there abound. The nesitis a 
deep cup, composed exteriorly of fine roots neatly interwoven with 
horsehair and green mosses, and thickly lined with the ganze-like 
skeleton leaves of the willows that fringe the margins of the 
stream ; many of these skeleton leaves are likewise interwoven 
among the external roots. It has a neat and beautiful appearance, 
in perfect keeping with the trim and dainty plumage of the bird 
itself. 

“ A nest taken on the 12th May, at the foot of the hills in the 
Dhoon, contained three faintly greenish-white eggs, sprinkled 
over with spots and blotches of rufous or rust-colour. They were 
hard-set/’ 
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Prom Almorah Mr. Brooks remarks ; — Common in all moun- 
tain-streams. Mr. Horne found the nest near Bheem Ta], which 
was placed in the side of a rocky w'atercourse, and was a large one 
composed of moss and fibres. Eggs three or four; ground-colour 
white, with a faint shade of green, speckled rather sparingly with 
rusty brown ; lays in Kumaon in May.” 

Captain Cock informs me that this species breeds in May and 
June near Hhurmsala and in Cashmere. It makes a large solid 
nest of moss, placed on a shelf of a bank overhanging a hill-stream, 
but alw'ays well overlapped by the top of the bank, so that the 
nest is not observable. The nest is large for the bird, of a deep 
cup-shape, lined with dry leaves and grass-roots. The birds 
usually lay four eggs, of w'hich there are two distinct types of 
coloration, or, I should say, of the ground-colour — one having 
a greenish ground covered with rusty spots, and the other a dirty 
pink covered with similar spots.” 

Colonel C. H. T. Marshall writes : — The Spotted Porktail is 
common about every stream in Chaniba. In April it commences 
breeding, and does not seem particular as to the elevation at 
which it builds. I have found a nest in the root of a fallen 
deodar tree, near where snow was lying in a ravine, about 
7000 feet up, aud several pairs remain all the summer in their 
winter-quarters between 2000 and 3000 feet up.” 

The eggs are oval, in shape resembling those of the AVagtail, 
but differing from them in the comparative sparseness and clearness 
of the markings. The ground-colour is generally a pale clear 
greenish white, rarely a dingy carneous, and they are thinly 
spotted, speckled, and even streaked with yellowish or reddish 
brown. Where several of the spots occur close together, a 
nimbus of the some colour, but paler, more or less unites them, 
and a few somewhat faint brownish-purple spots and clouds, or an 
indistinct mottling of this colour, are here and there occasionally 
observable. The eggs vary much in size and shape : some are a 
good deal elongated, and some conspicuously pyriform. They have 
very little, if any, gloss. In size they vary from 0-9 to 1'03 in 
length, and from 0'68 to 0-75 in breadth. 

631. Henicurus guttatus, Gould. The Eastern S^potted FovTctail, 
Enicunis guttatus, Gouldj Hitme, Rough Draft N. ^ E. no. 584 bis. 

When speaking of the previous species, Dr. Jerdon remarks : — 
“The nest and eggs of this bird have been brought me more than 
once, made of roots, fibres, and a little moss, with three or four 
eggs, greenish white, with a few rusty-brown spots.” 

This, however, as he told me, occurred at Darjeeling, where only 
the present species, the Eastern Spotted Eorktail, and not the 
preceding one, is found, and his remarks therefore apply to this 
species. 

Erom Sikhim Mr. Gammie sends me the following: — Eeni- 
cnrus guttatus makes a similar nest to that of 77. schisiacev^^ 
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but a good deal neater. 1 haA^e found only two nests of it, both 
unfortunately coutainiiig young — one three, the other four ; both 
nests were on tiny ledges of moss-covered rocks, a little above 
Avater-niark, in beds of streams. The outer parts of the nests were 
made hush with the natural moss on the rocks. One had but one 
skeleton leaf in the bottom, but the other was well lined with them. 
The eggs, to judge from the broken shells, are very much like those 
of U. scliistaceus. It breeds in May and the beginning of June.’’ 

Later on, he writes : — “ I have seen at lest half a score nests of 
this Lorktail, but only three or four with eggs. It breeds in May 
and June, from 2000 feet upwards. Two of the nests I found bad 
been used at least two years, for their walls were living masses of 
roots of neighbouring plants and green moss of one or more years’ 
growth. They are usually placed on ledges of rocks by sides 
of streams, very little above water-mark, and are deep massive 
structures, round or oval according to the shape of the ledge on 
which they rest. They are composed of moss intermingled with 
skeleton leaves, and lined with line roots. Externally they mea- 
sure about 6 inches across by 3*5 deep; internally 3*5 inches by 
2*5. The eggs are three or four in number.” 

A recent writer in the ‘ Asian ’ remarks : — 

"The nest is a rather mas.sive cup-shaped structure, almost 
entirely composed of moss, lined with a little hair, a few fern-roots, 
or scraps of the same moss as the whole of the exterior is made of. 
The base of the nest is nearly alw^ays much mixed with damp earth, 
making the nest very substantial and heavy; one that I had the 
curiosity to weigh was no less than two and a half pounds. Another 
effect of the damp earth is to keep the moss beautifully fresh and 
green, making the nest look much like a clump of growing moss. 
Jerdon states that the nest is composed of roots, fibres, &c., but I 
have never come across one so made, though I have taken a great 
many both of this and other species. It is invariably built near 
water, and frequently on the banks of some hill-stream, either in a 
hollow in the bank, amongst or under the rocks, or else under the 
protecting cover of a stout tree-root, bunch of ferns, or other 
suitable position; occasionally the nest may be found placed 
amongst the ferns and fern-moss wEich grow amongst the rocks 
at the side of some little-used hill-path, but even then there is sure 
to be water at no great distance, and the site chosen will be a damp 
one. I found one nest placed in a hollow in a w’all of rock forming 
a part of one side of a big hill-stream. The hollow Avas nearly filled 
with moss, and it made a peculiarly comfortable abode, and, more- 
over, a very safe one, as, though quite visible from the low bank 
opposite, it could only be got by means of a boat or raft. 

"The eggs are either three or four in number ; sometimes, 
though but rarely, they are as many as five. They are of a very 
pale greenish-white ground-colour, freckled throughout with pale 
reddish ; the amount of spots and the depth of their colour varies 
greatly in different specimens, sometimes they are quite profusely 
covered with dark reddish, and at other times almost unspotted, 
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such freckles as there are being entirely confined to the larger end. 
The most common type, hovverer, will be found to be that first 
mentioned. 

“ They breed from May to July, commencing to lay at the end 
of the first month. I had a Porktaifis nest with eggs, four hard- 
set, brought to me once in August, w'hich may have belonged 
either to this species or to H. sGliistaceiis, the eggs of which differ 
hut slightly from those of B. immacidatiisj^ 

A lovely nest of this species sent me from Sikhim, taken near 
Mongphoo on the 6th May, at an elevation of 3000 feet, and 
which contained four fresh eggs when taken, is a massive cup of 
green moss firmly felted together, lined with fine fern-roots, and 
then the caA’ity completely coated inside with skeleton leaves. 
Exteriorly the nest is about 5 inches in diameter and 3 in height ; 
the cavity is 3 inches in diameter and 2 in depth. 

Eggs of this species, with which I have been favoured by 
Mr. Gammie, belong to quite the same types as those of its 
congeners. The eggs are somewhat elongated ovals, typically 
pointed towards the small end, hut more or less pyriform and 
obtuse-ended varieties occur. The shell is fine and compact, hut 
it never has much gloss, and in some specimens scarcely any. 
The ground-colour varies, sometimes nearly pure white, sometimes 
greenish white, and sometimes a pinky or creamy stone-colour. 
The markings consist of freckling and mottling of different shades 
of reddish, purplish, or yellowish brown, the shade varying in every 
egg, often densest about the large end, and often more or less sparse 
over the rest of the egg. In some eggs small spots and specks of 
more pronounced colour, olive or reddish browm, are dotted about 
amongst the mottlings, and in some eggs there is a little faint purple 
or lilac mottling intermin^ed at the large end. 

In length the eggs vary from 0-86 to 1‘0 inch, and in breadth 
from O' 65 to 0*7 inch. 

632. Henicurus schistaceus, Hodgs. The Slaty-lacJced 
Forlctail. 

Enicurua sckistaceiia, Hodgs. ^ Jerd, B.Ind. ii, p. 214 ; Hume^ Rough 
Draft JV. §* P. no. 586. 

The Slaty-backed Eorktail breeds in the valleys of the Surjoo and 
Eamgunga in Kumaon, near the junction of which I obtained the 
nest with half-fledged young in July, and thence eastwards in all 
the warmer mountain- valleys, at elevations of from 1500 to 
3500 feet, throughout the Himalayas and the various chains and 
hill-systems running down from Assam to Burma. 

As far as I know, Mr. Gammie was the first oologist who 
obtained the eggs. He says : — “I found one nest this year in the 
Hyang, below our chinch ona-plantation (Sikhim), at an elevation 
of about 2000 feet, on the 4tb May. It was close to the ground, 
on a natural ledge in the root of an uprooted tree, at the edge of a 
shady stream. It was cup-shaped but shallow, and composed of 
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1T1039 and lined witk a few skeleton leaves and a few fibres. It 
measured 4’5 in diameter and 2 inches in height externally ; the 
cavity was 3’1 inches wide and 1-5 deep. This nest contained 
four hard-set eggs.’^ 

Another nest of this species was sent me from Native Sikhim, 
where it was found in July, at an elevation of about 5000 feet, in 
the hollow of a rock on the bank of a mountain-torrent. 

The nest was a small shallow cup, about 4 inches in diameter, 
composed externally of fine dry moss and a few blades of dead 
grass, and with a quantity of skeleton leaves incorporated in the 
substance of the nest, and more or less forming its inner surface, 
for it cannot be said to have had any regular lining. It contained 
a single perfectly fresh egg. 

Major 0. T, Bingham, writing from Tenasserim, says : — 

“ Toiling along the steep ascents and descents on the road from 
Xaukarit to Meeawuddy, on the Thoungyeen river, on the 1st 
March, I came to a small stream, rocky and covered with boulders. 
As I wished to get a few Forktails for my collection, I approached 
caatioiisly. On the left I could see nothing. On the right — yes, 
there, hopping out from under a fallen log, was a specimen of 
IT. sc/iisiaceus. Next moment I had rolled it over, and secured the 
body as it came floating down the stream. With some trouble I 
worked my way up to the fallen tree, and after a good hunt suc- 
ceeded in finding the nest, beautifully concealed in a crevice 
between the roots on the underside of the tree. Nest made of 
moss felted together into a cup about 2 inches deep and the 
same in diameter, lined with the skeletons of peepul leaves, and 
containing three slightly-set bluntish oval eggs, pure dead white, 
sparsely speckled and spotted, chiefly at the larger end, with pale 
brown. 

On the 13th March, lower down in the valley of the Meplay 
river, a feeder of the Thoungyeen, I found a second nest, similarly 
wedged into the crevices of the roots of a fallen tree, in a little 
rocky stream. Nest, not two pins different to the last one, con- 
tained three unfledged young ones. Two of the eggs taken as 
above described measured 0'87x0*62 and 0*85 x 0-63 inch re- 
spectively.’^ 

Mr. J. Darling, Jun., also records the finding of the following 
nests in Tenasserim : — 

“On the 8th April I shot a female If. schistaceusj and on the 
10th in the same spot a male, which had been with the ben, and 
w^hich was flitting about with an insect in its bill. On the 12th, 
passing the same spot, I noticed a young one, half-fledged, lying on 
the ground dead, and saw it had fallen out of its nest. This was 
built in a hole of a tree overhanging a stream, 5 feet froju the 
ground, and was constructed entirely of moss : a good large nesb, 
and lined with dry thin leaves ; the cavity was 2j inches in 
diameter and 2 inches deep. 

“On the same day I found an exactly similar nest, built on a 
ledge of rock on the bank of a stream. These two nests were 
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found at the foot of Nwalabo mountain, in heavy forest, some 
3o miles in an easterly direction from Tavoy.’"’ 

The eggs are very regular ovals, only just a little compressed and 
pointed towards one end. The shell is very fine and fragile, and 
has a fair amount of gloss. 

The ground-colour is white, with the faintest possible greenish 
tinge, not noticeable until the egg is placed alongside of some other 
really pure snow-white egg; as for markings, there is at the large 
end a small cap composed ot densely-crowded specks and spots of 
brownish red or dingy pale raw sienna of yaryiug shades and 
intensity, and a few specks of the same scattered oyer the rest of 
the egg, nowhere numerous, but much more sparse towards the 
small end, where they are in some eggs absolutely wanting. In 
amongst the markings of the cap a few pale reddish or lilac-purple 
clouds, as a rule faint and dull, underlie the more conspicuous 
browuish-recl specklings. 

All the eggs are very similar in appearance and uniform in size, 
and they only vary in length from 0*84 to O' 87 inch, and in breadth 
from 0'63 to 0’67. 

633. Henicurus immacnlatus, llodgs. The Blach-haohed 
Fo7'Jctail, 

Enicunis immaculatus, Hod<js., Jet'd. B. Ind. ii, p. 213 ; Hmie, Cat. 
no. 585. 

A note I have on the nidification of this Porktail was sent me 
by Mr. Oates, who writes : — ‘‘ I found the nest, with three fresh 
eggs, on the 20th April, in a nullah on the eastern side of the 
Pegu hills.’’ 

A writer in the ‘ Asian ’ remarks : — 

“ The nest is like that of H. macidatus, but the eggs are much 
smaller and are profusely marked throughout with dark reddish. 

this, as in the other Porktails, the tail of both sexes 
becomes much frayed whilst the incubation of their eggs is in 
progress. 

It is much rarer than either of the two birds already men- 
tioned, and keeps to small streams and paths in dense evergreen 
forests. The usual note is rather softer than is the case with the 
other birds of this genus.” 

637. MicrocicMa sconleri (Vigors). The Little ForlctaiL 

Enicurus acouleri, Vigors, Jerd. B, Ind. ii, p. 214 ; Hume, Rough 
Draft N. ^ E. no. 587. 

Enicurus nigrifrons, Hodgs., Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 215. 

The only note that I have as yet received in i*egarcl to the nidi- 
fication of the Little Porktail is from Mr. Brooks. He says : — 
“ I noticed a pair of these birds between Batwari and DunguUa, 
which appeared to have their nest in a very peculiar situation. 
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This was on the 11th May. In the middle of the foaming torrent 
of the Bhagiruttee was a large rock, over which the water rushed 
furiously in the form of a cascade. Through this cascade, the 
birds dived or darted numbers of times, with either food or nest- 
materials in their bills. They generally remained some minutes 
within the water, and from their attachment to the spot they 
evidently had their nest there. The place was perfectly inaccessible, 
and however the little birds managed to got through the sheet of 
rushing broken water without being swept away I do not know.” 

Dr. Jerdon writes : — “ A nest was brought to me, said to be 
that of this bird, found on a ledge of rock near a stream, with 
three eggs, very similar to those of E. mamlatus, but smaller.” 


638. Chimarrhornis leucocephalus (Vigors), llie White-capped 

Redstart. 

CbsemoiTornis leucocephala Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 143 ; Rume, 

Cat. no. 506. 

The late Mr. A. Anderson, when on a trip through Kumaon, 
found the nest of this species. He writes Wliilst at Turkia 
I was so fortunate as to fall in with two nests of Chaimmarrornis 
leucocephala and one of Ruticilla fuliginosa., which may just as well 
be included in the present notice, the more so, as I can hnd no 
allusion to the nidification of the former in any of the ornithological 
works to which I have access. 

“ I do not know of any better instance of the importance of 
oology as an element in the classification of birds than the eggs 
of these two species, and, I might almost add, of Enicuvus maculatus. 
Alike in their habits, the situations they frequent, and the style 
of nest architecture, the perfect similarity in the coloration of the 
eggs of these two species of Eedstarts indicates a close alliance with 
each other. 

“ Both nests of the White-capped Eedstart w^ere taken by myself 
on the 20th of May, from a high precipitous moss-covered bank 
which overlooked the boiling rapid (Pindar), very much to the 
horror of my £U£?ji-sbikaree * Kbeima,’ W'ho professed to be my 
guide and keeper, but in reality was the most arrant humbug I 
ever met. The nest of this bird is very like that of the European 
Eobiu, and is composed outwardly of green moss roots and fibres, 
the egg -cavity being profusely lined with goat’s hair; its natural 
position is in a hollow of a bank on the side of a stream, the 
entrance being sheltered by overgrowing moss and ferns. 

“The eggs are three in number (I allow^ed ample time for a 
fourth to be laid) ; and as they are so very like giant specimens of 
the eggs of Ruticilla fuliginosa, as described by Captain Cock and 
Mr. Brooks, and the exact counterpart of those taken by myself, 
any further description is almost superfluous. The ground-colour 
of both sets is greenish white, profusely covered with rufous or 
reddish-brown spots ; the markings in one clutch have a tendency 
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to become confluent at the larger end, somewhat in the form of an 
irregular cap ; in the other the spots and blotches are larger and 
more equally diffused throughout the surface.’^ 


639. Euticilla frontalis (Vigors). The Blue-fronied Uedstari. 

Ruticilla frontalis (T^y.), Jerd. B. Ind. p. 141 ; Hume^ Cat. 
no. 503. 

Mandellhs native collectors brought 13 eggs, probably belonging 
to this species, from Native Sikhim, where they were found during 
the latter part of June. Many of the smaller birds and eggs they 
brought with them were sadly mixed together and they could not 
point out the parent bird of these eggs with certainty ; the eggs 
are no doubt those of a Ruticilla and the only bird of this genus 
they brought was ^ R. frontalis ; whether all the eggs belong'to this 
species or to some othev Ruticilla besides, it is of course impossible 
to say. 

The eggs are somewhat elongated ovals, more or less conspicu- 
ously pointed toAvards the smaller end and are sometimes pyri- 
formed. The shell is extremely fine and delicate and sometimes 
has but little, at others a fair amount of gloss. The colour is an 
extremely beautiful uniform pale slightly greenish blue ; they vary 
in length from 0'75 to 0‘86, in breadth from 0'58 to 0*62, but the 
average is 0‘82 by 0’59, 

644. Ruticilla rufiventris (Vieill.). The Indian Redstart. 

Ruticilla rufiventris ( V.)j Jerd. B, Ind. ii, p. 187 ; Rtmej Rough 
Draft N, ^ E. no. 497. 

Dr. Stoliezka told me that he saw four eggs of this species at 
the camping ground of Lama Turoo, in the valley of the Tsarap 
in Eupshu, at an elevation of about 13,000 feet. They were a 
little larger, and their uniform sky-blue colour was a little paler 
than that of the eggs of the common European Redstart. 

I may notice that the bird is absolutely a winter and spring 
visitant only to the plains, and that in the following account 
Colonel Sykes must have made some mistake. He says : — Has 
a peculiar manner of vibrating its tail when seated on a bough. A 
pair of these birds built their nest in an out-house constantly 
frequented by my servants and within reach of the hand (Sykes, 
P. Z. S. 1832, p. 92), It is absolutely certain, in my opinion, that 
this bird never breeds in the plains of India 

Major Wardlaw Ramsay says, writing of Afghanistan: — “At 
12,500 feet on the Safed Hob, on the 1st of July, I observed a pair 


^ But birds of this species are certainly met with in the plains in summer 
and cannot be very rare. There are three in the Hume Collection shot at 
Samhhur by Mr. Adam in July and one procured at Ahmednuggur by Hr. 
Fairbant in June. — E d. 
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of Redstarts hanging about an old tree-stump ; I shot the male, 
and on searching the stump found the nest in a crevice ; but, un- 
fortunately, it contained no eggs. The nest had the appearance of 
having been used ; so that it is possible that the young had flown.” 

Colonel J. Biddulph remarks : — “ These birds go beyond Grilgit 
to breed as a rule ; one female was shot olf the nest with young at 
10,000 feet elevation in the Gilgit district;” and he subsequently 
added “ 1 procured a specimen as late as the 27th November. It 
apparently breeds on the ^handur plateau, whence 1 received an 
immature specimen in August.” 

646. Ehyacornis' fuliginosns (Vigors). The Plumheous Rethtavt, 

Ruticilla fuliginosa (Fii/.), Jerd, B. Ind. ii, p. 142. 

Nymphaeus fuliginosns (F^V/.), Hume^ Bough Draft N. E. no. 505. 

I have never myself taken the nest of this species, but I have 
had it brought me by my collectors. 

The birds breed in May and June (apparently at all elevations 
in the Himalayas from 5000 to 13,000 feet), laying three, four, 
and even five Bggs, generally in the immediate vicinity of running 
water. One nest found in a hole in a rock was composed of fine 
grass and moss-roots with a little moss — a very slight nest, little 
more than a lining to the hole. Another was described as far 
more substantial, planted in a niche of a rock with some few dry 
leaves and much moss intermingled in the structure. 

Writing from Dhurmsala Captain Cock remarked that “ the so- 
called Water Eobin nidificates in May and June in the North-west 
Himalayas, The nest is composed of moss, mixed with a little 
dried fibre and lined with white goat’s hair ; it is cup-shaped and 
rather deep; inner diameter of cup 2| inches. The nest is 
generally placed on a shelf of rock, where it is ju’otected from the 
rain and out of the reach of animals. It is always by the side of 
a hill-stream. I have found two nests close together within 2 
yards of each other. They lay four eggs, greenish-white, covered 
with rusty freckles. 

“ The eggs do not vary much either in size or colour.” 

Writing from the hills north of Mussoorie, Mr. Brooks says : — 
“ I found two nests between Batvvari and Dangulla on the 11th 
May ; one contained fresh eggs, and the other eggs deeply incubated. 
The situation of both nests was the same, viz,^ in the crest on top 
of the small steep bank formed by the excavation for the road on 
the hill-side above the river. The top edge of the excavation was 
about 7 or 8 feet above the f ootpath, and the nests were placed in 
small shallow holes or cavities and overhung by tufts of grass. 
They were composed of moss, fine roots, and fibres, and lined with 
hair and wool. T he number of eggs was five, and they m ensured from 
0*73 to 0*76 long, by 0-6 broad; 0-76 was, however, the average 
length, and only one was so short as 0*73. 

“ The eggs of one set were of a greenish-white ground-colour, 
profusely mottled and spotted all ovei*, almost hiding tl}e ground- 
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colour, witli pale reddiah brown, the markings being denser towards 
the larger end □£ the egg. This I take to be the typical coloration 
of the egg. The other set of eggs were of the same ground-colour, 
hut the spots and blotches were larger and more open and distinct, 
allowing considerable portions of the ground-colour to be seen. 
Towards the large end the spots somewhat coalesced in the form 
oF a zone, and at this part of the egg they were mixed with other 
spots of a reddish grey. This latter set of eggs much resembled 
the better marked ones of Pratincola ccvjirata. 

“ One nest was about 50 feet above the water-level of the river, 
while the other was fully 100 feet. This bird was tolerably abun- 
dant along the course of the Bhagiriittee from Batwari to above 
Beralee j and so was ClicGmarrlioniis leucooepliala •, but although I 
spent much time in watching the old birds, I never succeeded in 
finding the eggs of the latter, so very careful is it not to disclose 
the w^hereabouts of its nest.” 

Br. Stoliezka remarks that he '‘found it breeding near Losar, 
in the Spiti Valley, at an elevation of 13,000 feet. Jt lives here 
during the summer, but migrates to the lower hiUs about October, 
when the young birds are full-grown.” 

A lovely nest of this species taken by Mr. Grammie at an ele- 
vation of 4000 feet near Buugbee, in SikLim, on the 17th April 
contained three hard-set eggs. It was, for the size of the bird, a 
massive nest composed entirely of moss and moss-roots finely 
felted together and sparingly lined with silky vegetable fibre, 
extremel}^ fine, some ot it white and some red. The nest was 5'5 
in diameter and 3 inches in height exteriorly, the cavity 2*5 in 
diameter by 1*25 in depth. 

Canon Tristram remarks that the eggs oiliuticilla are never spotted, 
though the ground-colour varies from pure white (iu the single 
instance of 11. Uthys) to the most delicate white with a faint bluish 
tinge (in JR. moiissien^ up to the very dark blue of P. semiriifa. If 
this generalization be correct, it constitutes another proof that the 
present species cannot be classed as a Euticilla; indeed, in its 
habits it most closely approaches the Borktails, especially Eenicurus 
soouhri, in w’hose company it is so commonly found, and its eggs 
are not unlike, so far as coloration is concerned, many varieties of 
those of Motaeilla maderaspatana. 

As regards character and colour of markings, and even as to 
shape (though those of the present species are considerably smaller), 
Mr. Hewitson’s figure of the egg of Oaltmdrella hracJiydactyla 
faithfully represents the most typical form of the Plumbeous 
Beds tart’s eggs. 

More or less broad ovals in shape, somewhat pointed or com- 
pressed towards the small end, the faintly greenish-white ground 
is almost entirely obscured in most specimens by a dense mottling 
and freckling of somewhat pale and dingy yellowish or reddish 
brown. Except for the faint tinge of green in the little of the 
ground-colour that appears, some of these eggs are very similar to 
those of several species of our Indian Larks, unless indeed a somewhat 
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greater fiueness of texture and glossiness of surface help to separate 
them. Abnormal as they may appear for a bird hitherto classed 
as a lledstart, such are truly the eggs of the present species. I 
may add that the colouring of these eggs somewhat recalls that of 
those of the sub-Alpine and Sardinian Warblers as figured by 
Mr. Bree. In some eggs the markings are much redder, and 
these eggs of course approach nearer to those of the Common 
Eobin. They are, however, always browner, more dingy, and 
smaller than the eggs of this latter bird. The markings have a 
strong tendency to l3ecome confluent at the large end, where they 
are always most dense, and often exhibit a strongly marked but 
mottled and irregular cap. The eggs vary from 0-7 to 0-8 in 
length, and from 0-56 to Q-64 in breadth; but the average of 
eighteen eggs is 0*76 nearly by 0-6. 

651. Calliope pectoralis, Gould. The Hwialayan Riiby-Throat. 

Calliope pectoralis. Gould, Jerd. B, Ind. ii, p, 150 ; BCume, Rough 
Draft N, ^ JE. uo. 513. 

Of the nidification of the Himalayan Euby-Tbroat nothing very 
authentic is known. A nest, said to belong to this species, was 
sent me from Native Sikhim, where it was found in June in a deep 
crevice in a rock, at an elevation of about 12,000 feet. The nest 
is only a warm saucer-shaped pad of very fine moss and fern-roots 
closely felted together. 

The eggs, of which it contained two, are regular o^’als, slightly 
compressed towards the small end. The shell is fine, but exhibits 
scarcely any gloss. In colour the eggs are a uniform pale salraon- 
buh. 

As these were brought in by native collectors, much reliance 
cannot be placed on them. At the same time all the eggs brought 
in by the same men with which we were previously acquainted 
were correct, and it is quite as likely as not that these may be so 
also, though Pallas says that those of the nearly-allied G, camts- 
chatJcensis are greenish. 

The eggs measure 0’9 and 0*91 in length, and 0’67 and 0-66 in 
breadth respectively. 

Mr. Brooks remarks : — “ Pound beyond the Pm Panjal Pass, 
frequenting large beds of broken rock on the grassy hill-sides 
where they breed. The song is pretty and Accentor-YiV^f 

Colonel J. Biddulph writes from Gilgit : — Pirst seen on May 1, 
by which time it v^as in full breeding-plum nge. It breeds at 
10,000 feet. E\'idently two broods are produced in the year.” 

653. Tarsiger chrysSBiis, Hodgs. The Golden Wood-Chat. 

Tarsiger chrysseus, Hodgs., Jej'd. B. Ind. ii, p. 149 ; Hume, Rough 
Draft N. ^ D. no. 511. 

The Golden Wood-Chat, according to Mr. Hodgsoifis notes, 
breeds in the central regions of the mountains of Nepal, and is 

5 ^ 
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sliy, solitary, and bush-loving. It lays from three to four eggs, a 
pale verditer-blue ; regular oval eggs about 0-72 by 0'5 ; and 
makes its nest on the ground, in holes of rocks or banks, or at the 
base of some decaying' tree. The nest is a compact saucer, com- 
posed of moss and moss-roots, and lined with sheep’s wool and a 
few soft feathers. One nest obtained in August measured 4*62 in 
diameter, and 1-87 in height externally ; the cavity measured 2-75 
in diameter and 1-12 in depth. This species apparently breeds 
from May to August. 

Two eggs, said to belong to this species, were procured in Native 
Sikhim together with one of the parent birds, in June. In shape 
these eggs are very regular ovals, a little pointed towards both 
ends 5 the surface of the shell is rather uneven, but there is a fair 
amount of gloss on them; the colour is a uniform rather deep blue. 
They measure 0*81 by 0'58 and 0*80 by 0*57. 


654. lanthia rufilata (Hodgs.). The lied-flanhed Wood-Chat. 

lanthia cyanura {Pall.), Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 146. 

Nemm*a riifilata, Hodgs., Hume, Rough Draft N. ^ B. no. 508. 

I have never succeeded in finding a nest of the Eed-flanked 
Wood-Chat. In the hills north of Simla they breed, I believe, very 
high up. Writing of the Sutlej Yalley, my friend Dr. Stoliczka 
says: — ‘‘This species does not occur in summer to the west of 
Nachar and not below 8000 feet. It breeds near Chini, and even 
here almost only near the limit of trees, at about 12,000 feet. It 
is often seen about Korzog in E-upshu, at an elevation of between 
15,000 and 16,000 feet.” 

But further west in Cashmere they breed as low as 6000 feet, 
and 1 have eggs taken there during the latter half of May and the 
first half of June. They breed there, it appears, in holes, making 
a nest of moss and grass lined with soft white grass. 

From Cashmere Mr. Brooks noted that “this bird, like BigMa 
leucoruelanura, breeds in the immature or female dress. I shot 
several pairs v-hich were nesting, and saw others. Only one pair 
had the male mature, and differing from the female. It nests in 
hcles in bank-sides, under tree-roots, or fallen tree-trunks. The 
eggs, four in number, are bluish white, very faintly marked tow^ards 
the larger end with the palest reddish brown. Those markings 
can only he seen upon a close inspection. Length 0*74 by 0*56.” 

He obtained, if I remember right, only a single nest, and this 
was at Goolmergh, and on the 2nd June. Each of the three nests 
of which I have notes contained four eggs. 

Mr. Brooks mentioned in : “The shape of the egg is 
similar to that of other Eohins, but diminishes rather more rapidly 
from the centre of the egg towards each end. The texture is 
smooth with a slight gloss; ground-colour pale gi’eenish white, with 
some indistinct faint mottlings of very pale red at the larger end 
with a tendency to form a zone.” 
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The eg^s of this species are broad ovals, much compressed and 
pointed towards the small end, and at times somewhat pointed 
even towards the large end. They are white with a delicate green 
tinge, and towards the large end exhibit a faint zone of the most 
minute reddish-brown specks conceivable. The shell is very 
smooth and compact, has always a certain amount of gloss, which 
in some cases is very bright and decided. In length they vary 
from 0*09 to 0-74, and in breadth from 0’54 to 0‘58 ; but the 
average of twelve is 0*71 by 0*56. 


657. Adelura caeruleicephala (Vigors). The Blue-headed 
Wood- Ghat. 

Rutidlla CDeruleocephala Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 141; 

liouyh Draft N. E. no. 504. 

This species, which is very common about Simla in the winter, 
making its appearance there with It. frontalis about the middle of 
November, retreats, like this latter bird, during March to higher 
regions, where it may be found throughout the summer at elevations 
of from 10,000 to 13,000 feet, amongst other localities in the snow- 
capped hills that bound ISpiti on the south and west, and divide it 
from the valleys of the Sutlej and the Beas. 

The only nest we ever got was placed in a cleft of a rock on the 
path leading up the Humpta Pass immediately above Juggutsook, 
at an elevation (as nearly as might be guessed with reference to 
that of Juggutsook and the top of the pass) of only 11,000 feet. 
It was a triangular-shaped pad, accommodated to the shape of the 
crevice, some 4 inches each way, composed chiefly of moss, but 
with some grass and fir-needles intermingled, and with a shallow 
central depression lined thinly with soft grey fur-hairs, probably 
of hares : this was on the IGth April. The nest contained one 
single fresh egg, a very regular and perfect oval. In colour a 
uniform pale delicate blue, fairly glossy, and measuring 0‘S3 by 
0*62. The mouth of the crevice, which was about 9 inches deep, 
was partly curtained by delicate drooping herbage, and we should 
never haA^e notiu-ed it if the two parents had not suddenly darted 
out of it when we were actually abreast of it. Unfortunately we 
shot neither, but I have no earthly doubt myself of Avhat they were. 
I may add that a second egg said to belong to this species, and 
to have been taken on some of the hiUs overlooking and north of 
the Wangtoo Bridge, has since been sent me. It is precisely 
similar, but measures 0*85 by 0*63. 

It is just possible that we have made some mistake about the 
eggs of this species, for Major "VVardlaw itamsay gives a very 
diSerent description of them. Writing from Afghanistan he says: 
“It breeds in May and June. On the 22nd of May I found a 
nest in a crevice in the face of a precipitous cliff in a deep 
mountain-gorge. It was composed of small twigs and dried grass, 
thickly lined with camels’ hair. I shot the female as she left the 
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nest, which contained five fresh eggs of a dull cream-colour, with 
a broad zone of the same colour, hut darker near the thicker end.” 

Colonel J. Biddulph informs us that in Grilgit this species is “a 
summer visitor. It appears in April and breeds at about 10,000 
feet.” 


059. Notodela leuciira (Hodgs.). The White-tailed Blue Bohin. 

Myiomela lencura {Hodgs.'), Jerd. B. hid, ii, p. 118. 

Notodela leucura {Ilodgs^, Hume, Rough Draft N. lJ* B- no. 477. 

The White-tailed Blue Eobin, according to Mr. ITodgson’s 
notes, breeds in the central regions of JN'epal, amongst brusluvood 
or low jungle, during the months of April and Ma_y. The nest is 
generally placed on some ledge of rock, more or less sheltered by 
grass or bushes, and is a deep massive cup composed of mosses 
and moss-roots. Tour eggs are said to be laid, and these are 
figured as moderately broad ovals much pointed towards one end, 
measuring O’ 9 by 0’65 inch, and of a uniform mottled or curdled 
pinkish-clay colour. 

Dr. Jerdon tells us that at Darjeeling the Lepchas brought him 
a nest and eggs, alleged to belong to this bird, exactly resembling 
those of Niltava suiidara, 

I have never taken the nest myself, but I have little doubt that 
the Lepchas were correct. A nest of this species, containing two 
fresh eggs, was taken by Mr. G-ammie at Eishap, near Darjeeling, 
at an elevation of about 4000 feet, on the 14th May. It is a large 
somewhat shallow cup, about 5 inches in external diameter and 
2 inches in height, composed externally chiefly of dead leaves and 
dry gi'ass, but internally of the finest possible moss-roots compactly 
fitted together. A good deal of green moss is incorporated in the 
body of the nest, and shows out here and there amongst the dead 
leaves v^ ith which it is almost entirely coated. 

Erom yikhim Mr. Gammie now writes: — “Twm nests of the 
White-tailed Blue Eobin, taken in May at 5000 feet elevation, 
w'ere placed in the face of banks, among scrub near large forest. 
They were both hooded, with lateral entrance, and each contained 
three set eggs. They were composed of fine roots intermixed with 
a few" leaves, and a few^ pieces of green moss w^ere stuck here and 
there on the outside to aid in concealment. Externally they mea- 
sured 5 1 inches wide and the same deep ; the egg-cavity is 2" 5 
inches wude by 1 deep, with an entrance of 2'2o diameter. 

“ I got tw"o nests of Notodela leucura, both globular, with en- 
trance at side, hut the eggs are identical wuth those I sent you 
before. Many birds, I find, which naturally build a covered-in 
nest (hooded) do not trouble to make the hood part, if the situation 
is w"ell sheltered by a closely overhanging rock, w"here the hood 
would be a superfluous part of the nest.” 

I^umerous nests of this species sent me from Sikhim show" that 
the nest is always a compact, more or less deep cup, more or less 
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hooded or domed where plants or rocks do not a:fford sufficient 
shelter. The chief material of which the nest is always composed 
are extremely fine black fibrous rootlets, felted closely together : a 
good many dead leaves are generally incorporated towards the base 
of the structure, and fern-leaves (withered or green) and green 
moss are in many cases more or less profusely woven on to the 
outer surface of the sides, of course in view to the more complete 
concealment of the nest. Where, as sometunes happtms, the nest 
is placed in the cleft of a bank, it consists entirely of dead leaves 
and black rootlets, only a little moss being attached to the outer 
lip of the cup or the summit of the hood, as the case may be. 

Mr. Maiidelli took three nests at Lebong (elevation 5500 feet) 
on the Sth and 15th May and the lObh June; eaeh contained 
three fresh eggs. 

The eggs first sent me by Mr. Qammie are very regular, mode- 
rately broad ovals with scarcely any gloss, though the_ texture of 
the shell is very fine and satiny. They are of a uniform, very 
pale salmon-pink, entirely devoid of all regular markings, although, 
if examined in a very bright light, they appear to he excessively 
faintly (in fact scarcely perceptibly) freckled all over with the 
palest possible grey, which is absolutely invisible unless looked 
very closely into. This is not at all the egg that I should have 
expected from this species, but it agrees well with Mr. Hodgsons 
and Dr. Jerdon’s accounts. The eggs measure O' 95 by 0-69 inch, 
and 0*91 also by 0*69 inch. 

Numerous other eggs of this species agree well with the above 
description ; but some are rather more glossy, some seem to want 
entirely the faint grey freckling, and many might be best describocl 
as white with the faintest possible tinge. 

In length they vary from 0*86 to 0*95, and in breadth from O’o9 
to 0-69 ; blit the average of ten eggs is 0-91 by 0’65. 

660. CaUene frontalis (Blyth). The Blue-fronted Qallene. 

Callene frontalis (^Bh/tK)^ Jerd, B. Ind. p, 496 ; Hutne^ Bough 
Draft N. ^ D. no. 340. 

Mr. Blyth says that Mr. Hodgson figures the nest of the Blue- 
fronted Callene as domed and like a Wren’s, with clay-coloured 
et^gs. There is no such figure amongst the many hundreds of 
original drawings (of which those in the British Museum are 
mostly copies) lent me by Mr. Hodgson. 

661. Thamnohia cambaiensis (Lath.). The Broivn-hacJced 

Indian Bohin. 

Thamnohia cambaiensis {Lath.), Jerd. B. Ind, ii, p. 122 ; Hume, 
Bough Draft N, i§' D. no. 480. 

The Brown-backed Indian Bohin breeds throughout the plains 
of Upper India (not, however, I think, ascending the hills to any 
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elevation above 2000 feet) from March to August, during which 
period it has always two and often three broods. If disturbed, 
especially if the nest be robbed, it generally (but not always) 
constructs a fresh nest ; otherwise it uses the same nest (only clean- 
ing out the old and replacing it by new lining) for the whole 
season, and at times for two or three successive seasons. One pair 
reared eight broods in one and the same hole in my compound in 
three seasons. It builds commonly in holes in walls or banks, in 
niches in temples, under the eaves of huts, &c. ; but it also builds 
not very unfrequently in thick bushes. In Mr. Nunn's garden at 
Eichpooree I found two nests between the bayonet-shaped leaves 
of plants of the Yucca globosa, wedged in against the stems. 

The nest varies much in shape, size, and materials, according to 
situation and locality. When placed in holes they are usually 
merely soft, more or less circular, pads of soft grass, with a shallow 
central depression lined with horse or even human hair, fine roots 
or vegetable fibres, feathers, cotton, wool, or anything else soft 
that comes handy, with very frequently scraps of snakes' skins in- 
corporated. Sometimes even in holes a regular but shallow cup- 
shaped nest is built, and this is always the case when bushes and, 
as a rule, when ledges in buildings or banks are chosen, and then 
roots and grass loosely but sufficiently firmly interwmven form the 
body of the nest, which is lined with similar materials to those 
used when nesting in holes, I have seen very neat nests, very 
different to the ragged pads which commonly satisfy our Eobin, 
between 4 or 5 inches in diameter externally and nearly 3 inches in 
height, with a cavity some 2*5 in diameter and 1*5 in depth. 

Four is the full complement of eggs, but they often lay only 
three, and I myself once found five. 

Mr, W. Theobald makes the following note on the nidification 
of this species in the neighbourhood of Find Dadan Khan and 
Katas in the Salt Eange : — 

‘‘ Lay in the second week of April : eggs four ; shape pointed 
oval pyriform ; size 0-79 by 0-60 ; colour greenish white, ringed 
and spotted with pale reddish and a little neutral tint ; nest loose 
grass and bits of snakes’ skins, placed in holes in the sides of 
nuUahs.'’ 

Colonel Gr. F. L. Marshall says: — “ Very common in the Saha- 
runpoor District. It is familiar in its habits, and bi’eeds commonly 
in stations. I once found the nest cup-shaped in a bush, two or 
three times in a tuft of grass or £doe near the ground, but in five 
cases out of six the nest was on the ground in a hole, or on a ledge 
of a bank, or in the hole of a wall. 

‘‘I have taken three fresh eggs on 26th March, 
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and many others at intermediate times. The breeding-season 
may be said to extend from March to Jane. The nest is nsnally 
made of grass and lined with horsehair. 

“ I have found nests of this bird in very curious positions. One 
was built between two bricks in a native brick-kiln in course of 
preparation. The hen bird was sitting on the nest with the people 
working within a few feet of her. The nest would have been 
destroyed in the progress of the kiln long before the eggs would 
have been hatched. There were three eggs when I found it. An- 
other nest was on the sill of a blind window in one of the canal 
chokis without an attempt at concealment of any Icind ; and a 
third was in the hole for the punkah rope to pass through the 
wall." 

Professor Valentine Ball writes: — “The Brown-backed Indian 
Eobiu is very common in Chota Nagpur. With regaixl to its 
nidification I have the following note : 2bth April. Pound the nest 
of this bird with three eggs in a hole in a bank by the side of a 
much-frequented road. Eggs greenish white with olive-brown 
spots. The nest consisted merely of a few pieces of grass, &c. 
lining the bottom of the hole." 

Mr. A. Anderson notes that this species “ builds almost exclu- 
sively in boles of walls and banks. The nest is composed of grass, 
fibres, &c., and is generally lined with hair, not unfrequeutly with 
the addition of pieces of snakes^ skins. It lays generally three 
and occasionally four eggs of a dirty greenish-white colour, specified 
all over with reddish-brown spots, most thickly distributed, how- 
ever, at the thick end. Some varieties are exceedingly pretty, 
especially those which have a purplish-red zone at the obtuse end 
instead of being freckled. 

“ Two pairs of these Bobins built close to the Puttehgurh church 
three years ago : one pair took up their abode inside of a tin 
watering-pot which had been placed in a slanting direction in a 
bush ; the other pair took possession of an old piece of cloth that 
had been thrown over the bough of a tree, and which formed a sort 
of loop or bag at the bottom, inside of which the nest was built. 
They both laid the usual complement of eggs, viz. three, but these 
feU a prey to the voracity of the so-called Blood-sucker 
versicolor^y 

Major 0. T. Bingham writes : — “A common bird both at Alla- 
habad and at Delhi. It breeds in holes in walls, sometimes making 
a large, shapeless nest of bits of straw, cotton, feathers, &c., and 
sometimes barely lining the hole chosen with grass-roots, but in- 
variably, whatever sort of nest it may build, having portions of 
cast-off snake-skin as part of the lining. It lays from March to 
the end of June. Pour is the usual number of eggs, but I have 
found six." 

Colonel A. 0. McMaster informs us “ that three pairs of these 
birds built about the roof of my house at Kamptee. One nest was 
composed of coir-matting stolen from me and hned with the red 
wool which had dropped from an old carpet daily beaten near the 
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spot; there were no snake-skins in tke nest {yich Jerdon), but in 
it were two or three pieces of the brilliant mica so abundant at 
Xamptee, and these very much resembled scales from snake- 
sknis.^' 

Writing from Saiigor, but referring to his experience both in 
that district and in the Delhi Division, Mr. E. E. Blevvitt tells us 
that this species “breeds in the latter half of April, May, June, 
July, and part of August. Builds in holes of walls, convenient 
fissures in rocks, and, what I have only observed here, on dwarf 
trees and bushes. On a jungle-bush 4j| feet high I saw a nest 
supported by three upright twigs, and shot the male bird as he 
flew off it. I have kept the bird and the nest. Subsequently I 
found a second nest on the upper branches of a keekur, near 
6 feet high. Other nests were taken from plum and reunj 
bushes. 

‘‘ The nests, if they can be so called, in holes of walls and in 
rock-fissures are simply constructed of loose, coarse, and fine grass, 
with occasionally a few feathers of sorts to form, as it were, an 
upper layer, Those found in bushes were circular, some 4| inches 
ill diameter, the lower portion of coarse grass and roots well put 
together, with the egg-cavity cup-shaped, some 3 inches in dia- 
meter, lined with fine grass, khus, and a few horsehairs. In one 
nest small pieces of cotton were substituted for the hairs. Tour 
appears to be the regular number of eggs.’^ 

Erom Sambhur Mr. E. M. Adam records that “ the Indian 
Eobin is very plentiful here, and breeds from March to June. A 
pair which built in my verandah, in April, bad two eggs in the 
same nest on the 8th May, or about ten days after the first brood 
left the nest, and later they reared a third brood in the same 
nest. 

“The nest is made in holes, in trees, stone or mud walls, the 
thatch of houses, or in prickly-pear bushes. Sometimes it is very 
carelessly made, at other times the bird bestows a good deal of 
labour on it. When carelessly made, a few tags of sheep’s wool 
and some human hair, rounded into a cup-shape, suffice; bub when 
carefully made it is constructed of fibres, grass, and grass-roots, all 
firmly matted together, and the egg-cavity is lined with di:Eerent 
kinds of hair. The outer diameter of the nest measures 4 inches ; 
the inner 2\ inches, with a depth of 1| inch. In each of the 
numerous nests which I have taken there were either one or two 
pieces of snake’s skin or a few pieces of mica, which is rather 
common about the roads when the Mohurrum tazzeas are being 
carried about. Two seems to he the normal number of the eggs, 
hut I have sometimes found three; they are of a pale greenish 
colour, some with spots, and others with freckles of various shades 
of reddish brown. One egg I possess has a few very fine spots, 
w'hile at the thick end there is a lovely zone of lilac and reddish 
brown.” 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes, writing of Eajputana in general, says that 
this Eobin breeds from March to the middle of July. 
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Colonel E. A. Butler writes : — “ The Brown -hacked Indian 
Eobiji breeds in the neighbourhood of Deesa in Eebruary, March, 
April, and May, The nest is usually placed in holes oh‘ walls, 
baulvS, gate-posts, &c. I ha\^e taken nests on the following 
dates : — 

‘‘ 1S7C. March 27th, a nest containing 3 fresh eggs. 

„ 29th, 

April 3rd, 

„ 5th, 

53 33 

5 3 9 th, 

„ 20th, 

May 3rd, 

53 5th, 

“ One of the nests taken in April was built in a room of a bunga- 
low inside oue of the pigeon-holes of an office writing-desk which 
was in constant use. Some nests are very carelessly put together, 
consisting of tufts of goat’s hair, dry grass, ifec., and there is 
generally a piece of snake-skin, lead paper, tinsel paper, or some 
coloured paper in the lining. 

“ The eggs taken in May were always much smaller than those 
taken earlier in the breeding-season, which is probably attributable 
to exhaustion. 

“ This species breeds at Mount Aboo, probably twice daring the 
hot weather, but March is the best month to look for fresh eggs.” 

Mr. J. Eeid, writing from Lucknow, says: — 'Mt generally — 
almost invariably — nests in holes in houses, masonry or mud walls, 
and old deserted buildings of any kind, occasionally in nuUahs and 
ravines.” And be records the finding of nests from March 10th 
with incubated eggs to July 7th with hard-set eggs. 

The late Captain Beavan noted that “this bird (the CSuya' 
of the Bowries) is found in great abundance in the Manbhoom 
District, hut more especially so in the breeding-season ; and I am 
inchned to think that many migrate thither in March for that 
purpose. At the end of March and the beginning of April the 
jungles swarm with them, and as many as fifty eggs of this species 
alone have been brought to me in one day. As observed by Mr. 
Theobald, it shows a great partiality for fragments of cast snake- 
skins in the construction of its nest, which is in general a loose 
structure roughly made of grass bents and fibrevS, and lined with 
horsehair. It lays from three to four eggs, of a dirty white colour 
speckled with reddish-brown spots, most thickly massed about the 
blunt end, in some forming an ill-defined ring.” 

He added, writing from Umballa towards the end of October : — 
“ I have noticed that this species, which is so very abundant here 
a little later, and which breeds here in numbers in Eebruary and 
March, has almost entirely disappeared and is conspicuous by its 
absence.” 

I have not myself as yet been able to verify the fact of this 
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species migrating during the breeding-season. As far as I have 
observed, where it resides during the winter there it breeds during 
the summer. 

In shape these eggs, W’hich are moderately glossy, are commonly 
somewhat elongated ovals, more or less pointed towards the small 
end. Considerably elongated varieties are common, far more so 
than in Copsyclius sa%ilaris \ the ground-colour is white faintly 
tinged with either green, pink, pale brown, or even cream-colour, 
green being the most common. The general character of the 
markings is a line close speckling and mottling of different shades 
of reddish brown, but they vary very much both in their character, 
boldness, extent, and intensity. In all the markings are somewhat 
more dense towards the large end, where in many they form a 
more or less confluent cap. 1 have specimens before me in which, 
with a small confluent intensely deep brown cap, the rest of the 
surface is only thinly speckled with dingy yellowish-brown points ; 
others are fiMlij and closely speckled, and streakily spotted over 
the whole surface, so as to show but little of the ground-colour 
anywhere, and with scarcely a perceptible concentration at the 
large end; w^hile others again are pretty boldly streaked and 
spotted, as in the common type of Cojysijolius saidaris ; but these 
latter are somewhat exceptional forms, the general characteristic 
of the markings being, as I have abeady remarked, fine pin^s-point 
specklings closely crov\'decl and anastomosing into dotty streaks. 
Occasionally pale inky-purple spots underlie the primary markings, 
but these are only perceptible on a close examination of the egg. 
As in the case of Go;psycliiis saularis,t\\Q eggs of this species appear 
to me to show no relation to those of the BaxicolincB, 

In length the eggs vary from 0*72 to 0*88, and in breadth from 
0*48 to 0*67; but the average of fifty-seven eggs measured was 
0*79 by 0-59. 


662. Thanmobia fulicata (Linn.). The Black-hac’ked Indian 

Robin. 

Thamnohia fulicata [Linn.)^ Jerd. B, Ind. ii, p. 121 ; Hutm, Rough 
Draft R, JS. no. 479. 

This and the last, T. camhaiensis, constitute another of those 
puzzling pairs of Northern and Southern forms which it is very 
doubtful to me whether we ought to retain as different species. 

The following notes refer to the E,obins which are found at 
Ahmednuggur in the Dcccan and south of that place. They may 
be considered typical T. fulicata. 

Trom Ahmednuggur in the Deccan the Eev. H. J. Bruce sent 
me the following note : — 

“ May 2oth, 1869. Bound a nest of TJiamnobia fulicata. It was 
reported to me in the morning as having two eggs and one chick, 
but when I went to it in the evening it contained two chicks and 
only one egg. I secured the egg, which was nearly ready to hatch. 
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The nest was built under a bank in a hilly and uncultivated field. 
It was very neatly made of fine twigs or roots and lined with a 
layer of hair. The egg-cavity was about 2^ inches in diameter 
and inch deep.” 

Mr. E. Aitken remarks: — ‘‘I have found many nests of this 
Robin at Poona, and one, I think, at Khandalla. Poona is about 
2000 feet above the sea. 

“ I cannot give the dates very particularly. I took fresh eggs 
from a nest on 3rd April, 1871, and found another on the 15th of 
the same month. By that time I noticed that some young oms 
had left their nests. I believe I have found them huildiarj at all 
times from the beginning of February, or earlier, to at least the 
beginning of May. 

“They breed on the bare rocky plains, or in the cantonment 
among houses. In the former case a hollow in the ground, either 
wholly or partly covered by a stone, is almost invariably the situ- 
ation. I believe this hollow is in many cases widened, if not 
made altogether, by the birds. In the neighbourhood of houses 
any suitable hole in a wall or roof is chosen. I have seen a nest 
in a thatch roof. They never build so high as Copsy chits saiilaris. 
I have not found a nest that I could not reach from the ground. 

“ The nest, which I must describe from recollection, is not more 
than 3 or 3^ inches in diameter, internally neatly made of roots 
and fibres. I think I fouucl, once at least, a piece of snake’s skin 
in it. It has no very distinct lining. 

“ I have never found more than three, or less than two, eggs. 
These were very thickly spotted, especially at the larger end, vuth 
dull purplish brown on a pale bluish-white ground. 1 do not think 
they have two broods in the year. They only breed in the hot 
season, and have hardly time for two successive nests. If they 
build twice in the same place, or ever use the nests of other birds, 
it is only by accident.” 

Colonel Butler writes : — “ Belgaum, 23rd June, 1880. A nest 
in the hole of a bank about 3 feet from the ground by the roadside, 
containing two fresh eggs. It appears to have been a second nest, 
as I found a nest presumably of the same pair of birds in another 
bank close by, in April, containing three young ones. The nest 
was composed of fine roots and oakum (or coir), witli one or two 
small pieces of rag round the edge in front. The eggs were pale 
greenish white, moderately speckled and spotted all over with dark 
brown and pale and dark yellowish brown, underlaid at the larger 
end with inky purple or slate-coloured markings, the whole forming 
a dense cap at the large end.” 

Mr. Benjamin Aitkeu has the following note : — 

“ The Black Robin of the Bombay Presidency builds on the 
ground, as well as in holes in walls, but its nest is often found in 
haystacks, and I have seen one between the broad leaves of a 
cactus and another in a lamp hangiug under the porch of a 
bungalow. 

“ I have the following notes of dates of breeding : — 
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“ 15th-31st March. Poona. Several nests with eggs. 

“ 10th April. Khandalla. Two young ones, almost fledged. 

“ 17th ,, Poona. Two eggs, new laid. 

“ 8th May. Ivhandalla. Three eggs ; two much incubated 

and one addled. 

“10th ,, Poona. Newly fledged birds are common. 

“13th 5 , „ Pair, building a nest. 

“14th ,, 3 , Saw a newly fledged bird. 

“16th June. ,, Three eggs ; first laid on 11th. 

“I am positive that Tliamnolyia has two broods at least in 
a season ; for 1 have seen a pair that frec[uenteLl our compouncl at 
Poona followed by two young ones within a month of each other. 
The nest with two eggs recorded on the 17th April, 1873, w-as con- 
structed in an extraordinarily short space of time ; for I found it 
under a clod of earth in a field that had been ploughed up not ten 
days before. 

“ Though the Black Eobin will build close to where people are 
passing to aucl fro, it is very watchful against being observed, and 
forsakes its nest most readily. The feathei’S of the young birds 
grow’ A'ery fast after they liave left the nest. It is no unusual 
thing, I think, for one of the eggs in a nest to be addled.’’ 

Mr. H. Wenden has furnished me with the following interesting 
account of the breeding of this Eobin ; — 

“ Eegarding the Black-backed Indian Eobin, of w'hich I send 
you seventeen eggs, taken from eight di:ffierent nests in June and 
July, I have made the following notes : 

“With the exception of one, taken from a crevice in a rock- 
cutting about 100 miles on the Madras side of Sholapoor, all the 
nests were taken in Sholapoor itself, which is about 1700 feet 
above the sea. 

“The earliest date upon which I observed a nest was on 1st 
June. It was then nearly complete, and on 4th June the first egg 
was laid. The great months for these nests are undoubtedly June 
and July, hut I observed one late in August (the 27th, I think). 

“ The birds are in no w’ay particular as to the situation of 
a nest. Some I have found in railway-cuttings, where several 
trains passed daily within 8 feet of them ; others in w’alls bounding 
much-frequented roads ; one on the top of a wall under the thatch 
of an inhabited hut j another in a hole in the gatepost at the 
entrance to my compound, through which people were coustantly 
passing. 

“ position of the nest is, as a rule, in a hole in a mud wall, 
a crevice in a stone wall, or in a cutting-side. I have only 
observed two instances in which this was not the case, when 
I found one nest on the top of a w’all (9 feet high) under the 
thatch, and another built on the side of a haystack. As a rule, 
the height from the ground was between 3 and 5 feet. 

“The external dimensions of the nest vary with the nature of 
the hole in w’hich it is built; but no matter how large the hole 
may be, it seems to be the habit of the bird to fill up the whole 
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space level with the top of the nest. The internal dimensions are 
[ibont 2^ inches diameter li deep. The outer materials are 
coarse but soft grasses of sorts, drj steins of neem-seeds, and here 
and there a feather. This is generally carelessly and ruggedly put 
together ; but the lining of very fine roots, grass, hair, wool, and 
often pieces of onion-peel and snahe-skin is 2 ieatly \vo\^en. 

The largest number of eggs I observed in any one nest was 
three. Two was the smallest number incubated, and one nest had 
two young ones in it. I only knew one pair of birds breed twice 
in the same season, and they used the same nest for the second 
occasion. They lay dail^. Both parents share the labour of 
building the nest, and also of feeding the young ; bat I have 
never seen the male bird sitting on the nest. I have for hours 
Avatched a male ‘ flhting ’ about in front of the hole where the 
hen was sitting, or perched close by, warbling prettily, and 
several times he took food to her.^’ 

Messrs. BaAddson and Wenden remark of this bird in the 
Deccan : — “ Abundant, and breeds from April to July.” 

Mr. Gf. Vidal wudtes from the South Konkan : — “ Common 
everywhere on the bare and rocky hill-sides and about villages. 
Breeds in March and April, in crevices hetAA^een the boulders, 
or rocky hill-sides.” 

Mr. W. T. Blanford tells us ; — I found a curious nest made 
by this bird, and in a singular position, viz. inside the bamboo of 
a dhooly in the verandah of Captain Glasfurd’s house at Sironcha. 
The principal material of which the nest had been composed w'as a 
number of short fragments of string ; with these were grass, 
horsehair, and a snake’s sldn. The nest contained three eggs, as 
usual.” 

Mr. Iver Macpherson records the f ohoAving note from Mysore ; — 

I have found nests of this bird in April, May, and June. The 
nests are generally placed on the ground, under some stone, tuft 
of grass, or small bush ; but once Major Mclnroy found the nest 
in a small cactus-bush, a foot or so from the ground. Last year a 
pair built their nest in an old elephant’s skull lying out in my 
compound at Mysore. Three is the usual number of eggs laid ; on 
one occasion I found two slightly incubated.” 

Mr. 0. J. W. Taylor, also writing from the same State, says ; — 
‘^Plentiful everywhere. Breeding in April and May in the 
vicinity of villages.” 

And yet a further note from Mysore. Mr. W. Davison says : — 
“ On the 23rd May last year I found a nest of this species, con- 
taining three partially incubated eggs. The nest was placed under 
a bush, on the very edge of the road.” 

Lieutenant Burgess, in his notes on the habits of birds in 
Southern India, tehs ns of this species that “ it breeds during the 
months of March, April, and May, building its nests in the holes 
of walls and rocks, as also in hollows under tussocks of grass. I 
subjoin some notes on the subject ; — 

9th, 1850. — When passing outside the AA^ah of a town, 
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an Indian Eobin flew off the wall and hovered before me, uttering 
a sharp hissing cry. Knowing by her manner that she bad a nest 
near, I searched in the wall and found the nest, composed of rotten 
grass and straw, and some thread of woohen cloth. The nest con- 
tained three young ones, quite unfledged ; their skin was of a 
black-lead colour. 

'‘‘March IQth, 1851. — Found in a hole in the rocks the nest of 
the Indian Eobin, containing two eggs. 

“March 2'lth, 1S51. — Found the nest of the Eobin, containing 
two eggs, built at the foot of a little tuft of grass in a hole amongst 
the roots. 

“ The egg of this bird is of a very pale dusky blue, spotted all 
over with light brown and a few purplish spots here and there • 
length rather more than O'S inch by 0*6 in width.’’ 

Mr. Layard records that in Ceylon he has procured their nests, 
which are composed of hair, moss, and dry grass, in the months of 
June and July in Colombo, in December and April in the north. 
The eggs are from three to five in number. 

And Colonel Legge says : — The Black Eobin breeds during the 
mouths of March, April, May, and June in the Central, Western, 
and Southern Provinces of Ceylon, the majority of nests being 
built at the end of Apifll.” 

Numerous eggs sent me by Mr, H. Wenden from Sholapur 
closely approach those of the northern form. 

In shape they are typically somewhat elongated ovals ; the shell 
is fine and close, and fairly gloss 3 \ The ground is white with, hi 
many specimens, a faint greenish or pinkish tinge. The markings, 
specks, and spots thickly set, sometimes chiefly at the large end 
(where they are always most numerous, and usually more or less 
confluent^ more usually over the whole surface of the egg, prove, 
when closely examined, to consist of varying shades of reddish 
brown and brownish yellow, more or less intermingled with pale 
lilac or reddish purple. 

I should add that in some eggs the markings are finer and more 
speckly, in others they are rather holder and more blotchy. 

These eggs are rather larger if anything, more elongated at any 
rate, if not broader, than those of cambaiensis. They vary in 
length from 0'76 to 0’84 inch, and in breadth from 0'55 to 0’62j 
but the average of seventeen is 0-82 by 0-59. 


663. Copsychus saularis (Linn.). The Magine-RoUn. 

Copsychus saularis (imn.), Jerd. JB. Ind. ii, p, 114: Hume, Rough 
braft N. ^ JS, no. 475. 

The Magpie-Eobin breeds throughout India. Many resort 
during the nesting-season to the Dhoons and Terais that skirt the 
Himalayas, and to the lower ranges of these latter, in which they 
may be found nesting up to an elevation of at least 5000 feet. 
They lay from the end of March to quite the end of July, but by 
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fill’ the majority of eggs are to be found alike in hills and plains 
daring the latter half of April and May. So far as niy experience 
goes, and I have taken scores, the nests are invariably placed in 
holes in trees, banks, or walls, or under the ea^^es ot' huts. I have 
never seen or personally heard of a well-attested instance of their 
breeding in bushes ^ but it is still pretty certain, from what 
Captain Beavan and others have recorded, that they do, at any 
rate occasionally, nest in such situations. 

In the plains the nest is generally composed of roots, grass, 
fibres, and feathers ; but iu the hills moss and lichens are largely 
used. In shape the nest is typically a broad, very shallow, loosely 
built saucer, some 4 or 5 inches in diameter, and with a central 
depression about an inch in depth; but they vary much, according 
to the shape and size of the cavity in which they are placed. Some 
are more regularly cup-shaped, while many are mere 'pads. A few 
small twigs, or a few dead leaves, may at times be found doing duty 
as a foundation; but whether placed there by the bird, or deposited 
by the wind anterior to the construction of the nest, may be 
doubtful. Five is unquestionably the full complement of eggs, 
although once or twice I have taken four partially incubated 
ones. 

Captain Unwin says : — A nest that I found in a hole in a tree 
about 4 feet from the ground in the x^grore YaHey, on 18th May, 
1870, contained four fresh eggs. It was a moderately large 
saucer, about 4J inches in diameter and nearly 2 inches thick, 
composed externally of rather coarse grass, and the shallow egg- 
depression hned with finer grass and grass-roots.’’ 

Colonel Gr. H. T. Marshall records that this species breeds 
freely at low elevations all round Murree.” 

I have found it breeding in the Sutlej Yalley below Kotegurh, 
and near Solon below Znssowlee. 

Captain Hutton says : — “ Co^syckiis saularis arrives in the hills 
up to about 5500 feet in the beginning of April, returning to the 
Debra Dhoon early in the autumn. In the Dhoon it breeds in 
May and June, constructing a shallow nest of fine woody fiower- 
stalks, intermixed with fine roots and the dry tendrils of climbing 
plants, with a little moss externally, and placed within a hole in 
some large tree, or in a bank or waU, where it lays five eggs of a 
pale bluish green, thickly spotted and blotched with purplish 
brown, and showing an imperfect ring of nearly confluent blotches 
at the larger end. There is, however, great variety both in the 
number and size of spots and in intensity of colouring, some being 
blotched as well as spotted, others being simply and uniformly 
freckled with rufous brown without any indication of a ring at the 
larger end, and in these the size is somewhat less. Having obtained 
five or six of these typical nests, and shot the old birds for exami- 
nation, there can be no doubt about the correctness of the foregoing 
remarks ; yet at the same time I am still fuUy convinced that the 
nest with white eggs formerly noticed (Journal Asiatic Society 
Bengal) as having been taken from a hole in a bank was a mere 
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accidental variety, for the nests are the same as to materials and 
situation, while the circumstance of the piuhy-white eggs appears 
to me to be the effect of some temporary derangement of the 
system, precisely as we sometimes detect a white specimen in the 
nest of the Hill-Mynah {Eulcibes iiitenneclia) 

I may add that I do not doubt that Captain Hutton was quite 
right, and that his “ carneons cream-coloured ’’ eggs verily belonged 
to this species. It is well known that eggs of Passerine birds, 
normally blue or bluish green, occasionally assume this piuky 
shade. I have several such of Prinia inoryiata. 

Mr. Brooks tells us that the Magpie-Eobin is “ common at 
Almorah and near all villages. The nest is formed under eaves of 
houses, or in holes in trees, but the bird gives a decided preference 
to a dwelling-house. Like the English Eobin it is a most sociable 
bird, and appears to prefer the proximity of man. 

“ In Kiimaon it lays about the middle of May.” 

He added in e^nst , : — “ The egg is a miniature of some of those 
of the Blackbird or Eing-Ouzel.” 

Prom Nynee Tal Colonel Gr. P. L. Marshall says : — “ I found a 
nest with five eggs at Bheem Tal in a hollow tree, about 6 feet from 
the ground, on the 9th or 10th June. The hole was lined with 
roots and grass to form the nest.” 

Prom Nepal Mr. Plodgson remarks : — ‘‘The female usually lays 
five spotted eggs, bringing up from three to four young ones, and 
but once a year, unless the first brood has failed or been rifled from 
her. The nest is carelessly made of grass, but is always placed in 
a secure and sheltered position, commonly a hole in a wall, some- 
times the interior of a low thick prickly plant.” 

Dr. Scully, also writing of Nepal, says ; — “Its habits and fine 
song in the breeding-season are well known and have often been 
described. It breeds in May and June ; half a dozen nests, found 
in those months, were placed in holes in walls and trees.” 

Prom Sikhim Mr. Gammie notes that he “ took a nest on the 
17th June, at an elevation of 2500 feet below Eungbce, which con- 
tained three fresh eggs. It was in a hole of a tall tree, nearly 
halfway up, and was little more than a pad of rather coarse 
roots.” 

Colonel G. P. L. Marshall, w’ritiug from Saharunpoor, says : — 
“ I send the bird and a pair of its eggs. I have found only one 
nest, and this was ou the 23rd April, in a hole in the wall of a 
building. The nest was made of fine twdgs, very neatly shaped, 
and lined wdth fibre ,■ there were five fresh eggs in it.” 

Most of the nests that I have taken in Bareilly, Agra, and 
Etawnh w^ere found in May. 

Major C. T. Bingham wuites: — “ Personally, both at Allahabad 
and at Delhi, I have found nests of this bird in May and June in 
holes in trees. But at Allahabad a man I had marking down nests 
for me brought me a loosely-built shallow cup of grass-roots lined 
with horsehair, containing five eggs of this bird. He said he had 
found it in a thick bush, and that a female dajal had flowm off it.” 
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Mr. George !Reicl tella us that be has fouud uests o£ this bird at 
Luekuow from May i22nd to July 15th. 

Mr, H. M. Adam records that he “ took a uest of this bird at 
Eyzabad, in Ondb, on the 4th May. The nest contained three 
eggs. It was situated in a hole of the wall of a mud hut.” 

Mr. ]f. B. Elewitt, writing from Saiigor, remarks : — “ On the 
29th June I found the nest in the hollow of a large dried limb of 
a goolur tree {Ficus glomerata). It was made of coarse and fine 
grass and roots, placed to about the thickness of an inch at the base 
of the hollow. As to the lijang, there were a few horsehairs. The 
structure as a whole was circular, with a diameter of 44 inches.” 

Professor Littledale informs me that this Bobin breeds in 
Guzerat, and that between May 30th and June 2Gth he took eight 
nests near his own house. 

Writing of Bajputana in general, Lieut. H. E. Earnes states that 
this species breeds during April and May. 

Captain Boys says: — “This very sprightly bird frequents the 
trees and bushes of the gardens, and, like the English Bobin, 
carries its tail Yery erect, which gives it a bold appearance. It is 
very familiar, and has a sweet note. Its food consists of insects, 
and it builds in the chinks and holes of walls, forming its nest of 
small dry twigs and grass-roots, and laying five greenish-blue eggs, 
blotched all over with browm, but mostly at the larger end.” 

Mr. E. Aitken tells me that “ in Bombay this bird commonly 
breeds in holes in the walls and roofs of houses. I recollect many 
years ago finding a nest under a large tile at the corner of the roof 
of a house. I looked at it on 30th June, when I found two youug 
ones ana an old egg. In Pooua they seem to be scarcely so 
familiar. Last year, after the middle of May, I saw one carrying 
building-materials up to the middle of a cypress tree. As the trunk 
could not have contained a hole large enough to build in, they must 
have been maldng their nest simply among the dark foliage.” 

Mr. G. Vidal records this note from the South Konkan : — 
“Very common throughout. Breeds in May and June. One 
nest I found with four eggs in the hole of a tree was lined pro- 
fusely with the dry leaves of the casuarina tree.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, writing of the Deccan, say : — 
“ Commonish. Nest taken at Satara in May.” 

Colonel Butler writes : — 

“Belgaum, 13th April, 1879 : 4 eggs about to hatch. The nest, 
consisting solely of a collection of stems of dried leaves loosely put 
together, was placed in the hole of a tree about 9 feet from the 
ground. 

“ Another nest exactly similar in the same neighbourhood on the 
24th May, containing 4 fresh eggs. 

“Another on the 1st June in the same station, containing 3 
slightly incubated eggs.- 

“Nests are common in this part of the country, and May seems 
to be the month in which most of the birds build. 

“ Belgaum, 4th April, 1880 : a nest in the bole of a tree about 
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9 feet from the ground, containing 4 fresh eggs. The nest consisted 
solely of the stems of dry leaves. Another nest, exactly similar, on 
the 6tb April, about 12 feet from the ground, containing 3 fresh 
eggs ; probably four would have been laid if the others had been 
left, as the hen bird w’as not sitting or near the nest. Another nest 
on the 23rd April in a hole of one of the masonworlc pillars that 
are substituted for gateposts in this part of the country, containing 
4 fresh eggs. 27tli April, three more nests in holes of trees, each 
containing 4 fresh eggs. 7th May, another nest containing 4 fresh 
eggs. 13th May, 4 fresh eggs. As a rule, the nest is usually built 
in holes of trees varying in height from 4 feet to 15 feet from the 
ground. 

17th May, 3 fresh eggs. 27th May, 4 incubated eggs. 2Sth, 

4 fresh eggs. 10th June, two nests, each containing fresh eggs. 
12th MaVj a nest containing four eggs, two of which were quite 
fresh and the other two much incubated; the nest was built in a 
hole from which I had taken four eggs about a month before, and 
apparently by the same pair of birds.'' 

Mr. J. Darling, Jun., informs me that on the 29th March, at 
Yytberv, S. Wynaad, be took a nest at an elevation of about 
2300 feet. 

“ The nest was placed in a hole in a blackwood tree about 
6 feet from the ground. The aperture of the hole was about 
6 inches in diameter, and the hole ran downwards for about 
8 inches. The nest was at the bottom of the hole. A few twigs 
served as a foundation, and on these was placed a circular pad of 
fibres, roots, and moss, Sanches in diameter and 3 inches in thick- 
ness, with a shallow central depression lined with finer fibres, in 
which rested five eggs.’’ 

Mr. C. J.Y^. Taylor states that in Mysore, at Manzeerabad, this 
Eobin is common everywhere, breeding in April and May. 

Erom Ceylon Mr. Layard tells us that it is seldom seen far away 
from human habitations, about which it commouly builds, though 
the nest is often placed in a thick bush or hollow tree. The eggs, 
four in number, are bright blue thickly spotted with brown at the 
obtuse end. 

Colonel Legge waites : — In the west and south of Ceylon this 
Eobin breeds between the months of Eebruary and J uly, having 
apparently more than one brood in the season." 

Writing from Eurreedpore, Eastern Bengal, Mr. J. E. Cripps 
says: — ‘Wery common, and a permanent resident; afiects the 
haunts of man; nests in cavities and holes in trees and holes in 
bnildiugs, In the Dacca district I once saw a nest in a bunch of 
the ‘ Kiich kela ' (Musa sapimtum ) ; two of the smaller bunches 
were about four inches apart, and in the cavity thus formed the 
bird had made its nest and reared three young ; the nest was only 
seven feet from the ground. Another nest was placed in a hole in 
a date-tree, and was only three feet from the ground. Although 
they alw^ays build in holes, in every one they form a pad of fine 
grasses and roots with a tiny depression for the eggs, of which I 
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have never come across more than four and sometimes only two in 
a nest ; if the eggs are removed, they lay again in the same nest. 
I have taken hard-set eggs as early as the 7th April in this district 
and up to the 15th June ” 

Mr. James Inglis tells us that in Cachar this species is “very 
common, and breeds during March, April, and May.” 

Mr. Oates, referring to this species in Pegu, says : — “ I have 
found nests with eggs from the 30th April to the 2'Oth May. In 
Burma they almost invariably select a large hollow bamboo, many 
of which are generally to be found lying about the verandahs and 
cucumber-framings of the native houses, and place their nest about 
two feet inside, nearly up to the first joint. They also build in 
holes of trees,” 

Mr. Swinhoe very correctly remarks : — “ Lieutenant B. C.Beavan 
says (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1 864, p. 376) that Co])Sjjcliiis saidaris ‘ builds 
in bushes.^ This is remarkable for so genuine a Bobin as this bird 
is. In Amoy I have only noticed its nest in the holes of walls, 
banks, or houses, oftenest in some corner of the under-roof or 
beaming of a verandah.” 

This is quite my experience here, and that of nearly every one 
who has communicated with me on the subject. 

The eggs are typically oval, neither very broad nor very narrow ; 
somewhat elongated, pyriform, and almost globular varieties also 
occur; they are moderately glossy. The ground-colour varies as 
much as does the size and shape of the egg. In some it is greenish, 
in others greenish white ; while in others it is a heaiitiful pale sea- 
green, or, again, a delicate pale, only slightly greenish blue. Many 
of the eggs are perfect miniatures of eggs of Mentla simillima, and 
recall varieties of those of the English Blackbird, which, indeed, 
are almost the only English eggs with which I am familiar to which 
their colouring at all approximates. They are all stoakily blotched 
and mottled with different shades of brownish red — some compara- 
tively thinly, generally somewhat densely, and occasionally so closely 
as to leave but little of the ground-colour visible. In all cases the 
markings are most numerous at the large end, where they very 
commonly form a conspicuous irregular mottled cap. Occasionally, 
but rarely, small specks and spots take the place of streaky blotches, 
and the smaller end is almost entirely free from markings. Faint 
underlying spots of pale inky purple are traceable in a few spe- 
cimens. In the extent and bold streaky character of the markings 
these eggs seem to me to stand apart from those of the ^cuvicolmce, 
where Jerdon places the genus, and to approximate to those of the 
Turdince, where Gray locates it. No doubt the eggs show a strong 
affinity to those of Thamnohia, hut this latter also has no business, 
according to my view, amongst the BaxiGolince. 

It is noteworthy that some specimens of the eggs pretty closely 
resemble the peculiar variety of the Nightingale figured by Mr, 
He wit son, pi. xxxiii. fig. 2, 

In length the eggs vary from 0-78 to O' 95, and in breadth from 
.0-6 to 0'75 ; but the average of forty-three eggs is nearly 0*87 by 
rather more than O' 66, 
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664. Cittocincla macrura (Gm.). The Bliama. 

Kittacincla macroura Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 110. 

Cercotrichas macrourus Humej Rough Draft N. i§' B. no. 476. 

The Shania is a permanent resident of the warm and well- 
watered jangles of the Peninsula of India and of Burma; but my 
only information in regard to its nest and eggs is from Tenas- 
serim and Pegu. 

Well might Jerdon doubt that Philipp’s Shama, described as 
perching on walls and breeding in houses, could be this species 
In the North-Western Provinces it is absolutely unknowni, except 
in the lovrer outer regions of the Himalayas and the various Terais 
and Dhoous that skirt their bases. 

As to its nidification in Tenasserim Mr. Davison writes : — I 
have only found two nests of this bird. The first I obtained on 
the 17th April, on the road to Meeta Myo, about 4000 feet above 
the sea-level. It was in a hole in an old stump growing on the 
side of a mountain torrent. It was built of dry leaves and twigs, 
and the egg-cavity was lined with finer dry twigs. It contained 
two half-fledged young ones and one addled egg. 

“The second nest I found at Shvmootee, about 7 miles from 
Tavoy, on the 5th May, 1874 ; it was placed in a hole at the top 
of an old stump. The materials it was composed of were the 
same as in the other case, but much more in quantity. The hole 
went rather deep, and the bird had filled up the cavity to within 
about 4 inches of the top of the stump, thus making the depth of 
the nest from top to base of foundation more than 12 inches. The 
hole in the stump measured only 3*5, the egg-cavity being 3 inches 
iu diameter. The nest contained two partially incubated eggs and 
one addled one.’^ 

Major C. T. Bingham writes also from Tenasserim: — “The 
following is a note about its nidification: — 

“ On the slope of a steep spur of the east watershed range of 
the Meplay river, in dense bamboo forest, I found, on the 4th 
April, 1878, a nest of the above bird. A Woodpecker had made 
a hole in a partially dry wahbo bamboo (Bamhicsa hrandisiana) of 
immense girth. Of this the Shama had taken advantage, and 
having stuffed up the hollow from the next knot below to within 
three inches of the hole with dry bamboo-leaves, had above that 
made a loose cup-shaped nest of twigs and roots. I was eating 
my lunch, seated on a rock not far from the bamboo in question, 
and saw the female, after making two or three short flights and 
balking herself in the direction of the hole, finally enter it. I 
approached very cautiously, and stuffing my handkerchief into 
the entrance-hole, managed to secure eggs and bird. The former 
were four in number, slightly set, of an oily green colour, much 
spotted, speckled, and dashed with umber-brown. They measured 


* But Lieut. H, E. Barnes has explained that Philipp’s Shama was Cercomda 
fusca (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. ihp, 66, 1887). — Bn. 
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respectivelj, 0-9" x 0-62”;0‘Sr^ x 0'62", 0-85" x 0-61", and 0‘S5" x 
0-62"/’ 

Mr. Oates records the following from Pegu : — Builds in 
hollows of trees from 2 to 20 feet from the ground. The nest is 
a shapeless mass of leaves, sufficient to fill the hole, and lined with 
fine grass. I have found nests on May 27th and June 3rd with 
eggs. The number of eggs appears to be four. They are not 
unlike some of the eggs of C. sauJaris. Tolerably glossy, ground- 
colour greenish, and the whole shell is thickly freckled and streaked 
with rich brown with a tinge of rufous. The eggs vary in length 
from ‘89 to *79 and from -64 to *6 in breadth.’^ 

Mr. J. Darling, Jun., says: — “17th April. Took 3 nests of 
0. macntra : one nest with 3 hard-set eggs, one with 3 hard-set 
and 1 rotten egg, and the other with 4 fresh eggs. This last was 
built in a hole of a tree 4 feet from ground, in open forest, and 
was composed of a few twigs, lined with a few fern-roots : a very 
poor nest, with scarcely any depression. 20 miles east of Tavoy.’^ 

The eggs are moderately broad ovals, a good deal compressed 
towards the small end and exhibiting a slight pyriform tendency. 

The shell is fine and compact and has a slight gloss. 

The eggs remind one a good deal of some of the Larks’ eggs. 
The ground appears to be a dull greenish-stone colour (but very 
little of it is visible), aud it is every where very densely freckled, in 
some rather streakily, wdth a rich almost raw-sienna brown, in 
amongst which dull purplish markings are, when the egg is closely 
looked into, found to be thickly mingled. The combined effect, 
looked at from a little distance, is of a dense ruddy purplish-brown 
mottling. 

In some eggs the markings are not quite so dense, and more of 
the ground-colour is visible, then not unfrequently a pale sea- 
green. Taking the eggs as a body they may be best described as 
slightly larger, more densely marked, and deeper coloured editions 
of those of C, scmlaris. 

But I have occasionally seen eggs of a somewhat difierent type 
in which the ground-colour was only greenish white, and in which 
the primary markings were a decidedly reddish brown, and the 
secondary markiugs pale purple. 

Occasionally the eggs are very elongated, and either much com- 
pressed towards the small end or distinctly pyriform. Taking 
them as a wffiole, I should say they have a very fine amount of 
gloss. 

The eggs are small, it seems to me, for the size of the bird. 
The few we have vary from 0'81 to 0‘92 in length, aud from 0-6 
to 0‘67 in breadth. 
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Subfamily TUEDIN^. 

667. Merula simillima (JercL), The Nilghiri Blaclclird. 

Merula simillima {Jerd,)^ Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 525 ; Huriie, Rough 
Draft N. ^ E. no. 360. 

Of the Nilghiri Elackbircl Mr. H. E. P. Carter says : — “At 
Conoor, on the Nilghiris, I have found nests of this bird from the 
2oth ol March to the 18th of May, on which latter date a nest 
was being built. The nest is always in the fork of a tree or shrub, 
varying in height from 3 to 20 feet from the ground. I found 
several in coffee-bushes, one on a. tree-fern, others on rhododen- 
dron trees, and one on the Australian acacia. In shape it is 
hemispherical aud open at the top. There is always a foundation 
of mud, and a superstructure of thin twigs or coarse hbres, and it 
is lined generally with fine fibres, but sometimes has scarcely any 
lining. 

“ I have found from one to three eggs. In the case of the 
single egg, the young bird was w^ell developed, and as it was in a 
tree 20 feet from the ground, it is not likely that any eggs had 
been taken out. As I found six nests, each containing three eggs, 
I think that this must be the usual number ; at the same time I 
have been told that a greater number are sometimes laid. 

“ This Blackbird builds its nest in a remarkably short time. On 
one occasion I saw a nest completed in four days. It is just pos- 
sible that there may have been a portion of a day^s work done 
before I saw it ; but even five days is a very short time for so 
small a bird to complete a nest which must weigh at least 2J lbs.” 

The nests of this species, of which I owe a magnificent series to 
my friend Mr. Carter, are always, apparently, very massive struc- 
tures, containing an inner skeleton of mud, completely hidden 
from sight by an exterior coating of moss or lichen, or line or 
coarse grass-roots, and an interior lining of tine grass-roots. The 
bird appears to lay a light foundation of dead leaves, lichen, or 
fern, and on this to build a more or less deep cup on the wattle- 
and-dab principle — a few coarse grass-roots twisted together as a 
skeleton, and then thickly plastered with mud or wet mould. The 
cup thus made is often about iuches in diameter and 2^ deep. 
It is then covered, externally, to the thickness of one or Wo inches 
with whatever materials are nearest at hand, grass or other roots, 
dry slender ferns, soft green moss, or masses of tree-lichen. The 
interior of the cup is first lined with rather coarse roots, and 
then finished off with fine ones. No particle of the clay skeleton 
is visible in the finished nest, which may average about 7 inches 
in diameter externally, stands about 4 inches high, and has an 
egg-cavity some 3| inches in diameter by 2 inches deep. In all the 
nine nests now before me the inner earthen framework is present, 
but in some it extends scarcely more than | inch up the sides of 
the nest, wljile in others it comes up to within ^ inch of the upper 
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margin. Owing to tlie cli^erent materials used in different localities 
for the external coating of the nest, these vary much in appearance ; 
but some of them, entirely coated with moss or lichen, are amongst 
the most beautiful structures that I know. The type of the archi- 
tecture of the nest, as will be observed, is the same as that of the 
European Blackbird. 

Dr. Jerdon tells us that he has “frequently found the nest, 
made of roots and moss, usually with four eggs, pale blue with 
dusky brown spots.” 

Mr. W. Davison remarks : — “With the exception of Pratincolct 
l)icolo7\ the nest of this species is the commonest at Ootacamiind 
and its immediate vicinity. During April and the earlier part of 
May every thick shrub is sure to contain a nest, placed in a fork, 
generally about 12 or 14 feet from the ground. It is a large and 
very solid structure, composed internally of bits of stick, dead 
leaA^es, roots, and moss, within which is a tolerably thick stratum 
of clay, and within this again hue grass and moss-roots. I think 
I must have taken a hundred nests in my time. The eggs are 
normally four, sometimes five, in number, and very variable both 
as regards colour and form, but the ground-colour is geuerally a 
dingy bluish green, thickly mottled and freckled with brownish 
red.” 

Miss Cockburn, of Kotaglierry, notes that “ Blackbirds seldom 
lay more than four eggs, the ground-colour of which is a light 
green, with blotches and spots of a light red and brown. They 
generally build in thick bushes or trees, often on those the branches 
of which overhang streams of water, I once found a Blackbird’s 
nest built in a hank just in a place a Eobin would have chosen. 
The nest was quite exposed to view, and 1 frequently saw^ one of 
the birds sitting in the nest, while I rode past. This was quite 
unlike their general ideas of seclusion. The young brood came to 
an untimely end. They lay from April to July.” 

Captain Horace Terry, writing of the occurrence of this Black- 
bird on the Pulney Hills, remarks : — “Very common everywhere 
on the sliolas on the top. They commence breeding in the middle 
of March, and were still breeding when I left in the middle of 
June.” 

Mr. Ehodes W. Morgan, writing from South India, says : — 
“ This bird breeds on the Heilgherries from March to May, build- 
ing a large nest of moss, twigs, wool, &c., with a clay cup in it, 
which is neatly lined with bent-grass and roots. The eggs are 
three in number, irregularly blotched with reddish brown, the 
blotches being more numerous towards the larger end, on a pale 
greenish -blue ground. This Blackbird sings most beautifully in 
the breeding-season ; and they may then be heard at all hours, but 
especially towards evening, answering one another. Dimensions 
of an egg 1-25 inch in length by O’ 91 in breadth.” 

The eggs are very similar to many varieties of those of the 
European Blackbird. In shape they are commonly a broad oval, 
pointed towards one end 5 but, as in the case of our English 
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favourite, the eggs are sonietinies elongated and often perfectly 
ova], the smaller end being roanded and obtuse. The ground- 
colour varies somewhat, being sometimes of a beautiful bright 
blue-green, at others of a dull olive-green, and various intermediate 
shades occur. They are richly speclded, mottled, and streaked, 
and at times even boldly blotched, wdth brighter and duller, deeper 
and lighter shades of brownish red, not unfrequently underlaid by 
faint spots and clouds of purplish pink or grey. The markings 
vary a good deal in extent and frequency, but, in perhaps a 
majority of the eggs, form a more or less conspicuous and confluent 
cap at the large end. In some eggs all the markings are very flrie 
and minute, laid on, as it ^Yere, with a very fine-pointed brush ; in 
others they are coarse and streaky, and occasionally hold, blotchy, 
and w'ell defined. Specimens occur which could scarcely be sepa- 
I'ated from varieties of the English E/ing-Ouzel’s egg. The eggs 
have usually a slight gloss, and some specimens are highly glossy. 
As already mentioned, in some specimens secondary markings, 
small purple clouds and spots, appear to underlie the red-brown 
blotches. 

Ill length the eggs vary from 1“1 to 1-3 inch, and in breadth 
from 0‘82 to 0‘93 inch ; but the average of thirty-five eggs mea- 
sured was 1T7 nearly by 0*86 inch. 

668. Mernla kinnisi, Elyth. The Ceylon Blaclcbivd. 

Merula kinnisii; i??., Htme, Cat. no. 360 his. 

Colonel Legge, recording the breeding-habits of this species in 
Ceylon, wmites : — The Blackbird breeds from April until June, 
building in a niche of a trunk, on a stump, or in a forked branch 
of a low tree ; its nest is composed of grass, moss, and roots, 
strengthened with a few twigs, and is somewhat massive in struc- 
ture, the interior being a deep cup lined with fine roots, most 
probably underlaid by a foundation of mud, as in the nests of other 
species. The eggs are four in number, of a pale green ground- 
colour, blotched evenly all over with faded reddish-brown and 
light umber, overlying smaller reddish-grey spots. Dimensions 
1'05 by 0-82 inch. 

*‘In the matter of situation, it has, however, a variety of choice, 
sometimes nesting, according to Mr. Holdsworth, in out-buildings 
at ]>ruwara Elliya, and occasionally choosing the site of a rock, as 
will be seen from the following experience of Mr. Eligh. He 
WTites me: — ‘I have often found this charming bird’s nest; on 
one occasion it proved to be a strange structure, composed of seven 
distinct which were fixed among the roots of a bush which 
grew out of a perpendicular rock above the “ Swallow’s Cave ” at 
Dambetenne : it contained three young ones. The situation no 
doubt proving very safe and suitable, induced perhaps the same 
pair to build successively on the old nests, aU of which still pre- 
sented a fresh green appearance, from the moss not readily drying 
in such a moist climate. Usually the nest is very like the English 
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Blackbird’s, but smaller, and the same may be said of the eggs, 
except that they are rather rounder. These birds nest regularly 
near the Catton bungalow ; and directly this imjDortant business 
is over they retire to the higher jungle, assembling in more or less 
numerous parties. I have seen as many as forty or fifty at the 
same time, in what might be termed scattered company ; but this 
is a rare habit, and only to be accounted for by the abundance of 
favourite food in a particular locahty.’ ’’ 

6G9. Merula hourdilloni, Seebohm. Bourdillon's BlaMird. 

Captain Horace Terry found the nest of this Blackbird on the 
Pulney Hills. He says : — “ I found two nests at Kodikanal in 
1883 of what I identified as this bird, and in each case shot one of 
the parent birds, which I sent to Mr. Hume There now seems 
to be great doubt as to the correctness of this identification, but I 
send description of nests for what it is worth. The first nest 
(May 18) was placed in the fork of a tree some fifteen feet from 
the ground, and was just like the nest of M. simillima. The body 
of mud, lined with fine grass and the outside with coarse grass 
and roots wound round it, and covered all over with green moss. 
A strongly built, rather shallow cup 3*5 inches across and 2 inches 
deep inside; 5 inches across and .4 inches deep outside. It con- 
tained one very slightly incubated egg, just like the egg of M, 
simillima. On 3rd June I found a similar nest with two fresh eggs, 
and shot the male bird.’^ 

671. Merula nigripileus (Lafr.). The Blaclc~ca]pped BlacJchird. 

Merula nigropilcus {Lafr.), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 523; Hwne, Cut, 
no. 359. 

Mr. H, Wenden has found many nests of this Blackbird on the 
Gfhfits near Khandala. He says : — 

6th July, 1879. Lonauli. Pound nest with three young birds 
in a small euphorbia bush, 4^ feet above ground. 

“ 27th July. Davidson and I found two nests, each with three 
eggs. One situated in the fork of a horizontal bough about 5 feet 
from ground, and the other on the point of a pollarded branch 8 feet 
from ground. 

“ 2nd August. I found another nest with three eggs, 12 feet up 
in a euphorbia bush. I have found several other nests, some old 
and others building. This species seems to be breeding very freely 
about here (Lonauli, from 1800 to 2400 feet above the sea). 

“ On 27th July I shot both male and female from a nest, and 
Davidson and I identified them. The nests are composed of stout 
twigs and grass, covered externally with much earth and moss. 


* These birds are now in the British Museum, and Captain Terry has identi- 
fied them quite correctly. — Ed, 
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Internally they measure from 3^ to 3| inches diameter by 2 deep, 
neatly lined with fine grass-stems, roots, &c . ; the lining of one 
nest consisted entirely of the spines of casuarina/’ 

Colonel E. A. Eubler writes from Aboo : — “ It breeds at Abo o in 
the rains, commencing nidification towards the end of the hot 
weather, but I was never fortunate enough to find a nest.’’ 

Mr. C. J. W. Taylor, writing from Manzeerabad, Mysore, says ; — 
“ Common all over the district. Eggs taken on the 25th May.” 

The eggs of this species are, typically, moderately broad, very 
regular ovals, but short broad, more or less pyriform varieties, and, 
again, considerably elongated oval ones occur. The eggs are always 
fairly glossy, and some have a fine gloss. The ground-colour 
varies from greenish white to a delicate pale sea-green, the mark- 
ings^ usually most dense about one or other end, where they often 
form a more or less regular cap or zone, are a rich brownish red 
and pale purple, and consist of specks, spots, blotches, and streaks, 
becoming sometimes quite confluent at one end of the egg, to 
which in some eggs they are almost entirely confined, while in 
others, with the exception of a slight tendency to conglomerate 
round the large end, they are pretty evenly distributed over the 
entire surface. 

The eggs vary from 1'02 to 1T7 in length, and from 0-78 to 0‘88 
in breadth ; but the average of 15 eggs is 1‘08 by O’ 82. 

672. Merula albicincta (Eoyle). The White-coTiared Ouzel, 

Merula albocincta (JRoyle)^ Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 526 ; Kiime, Cat, 
no. 302, 

Colonel G. E. L. Marshall informs us that “near ISTaini Tal 
this Ouzel is only found on the top of Cheena 8000 feet above the 
sea, and is rather an early breeder. I found the young just fledged 
in tlie beginning of June, but was too late for eggs. Neither of 
the parent birds that were with the young ones were in the 
cas'tunect-plnmage, both had the neck distinctly ringed.” 

Two eggs of this species which, together with one of the parent 
birds, were brought from Native Sikhim about the end of June, are 
regular ovals, a little compressed towards the small end, and 
slightly glossy ; the ground-colour is greyish white, and the eggs 
are spotted and speckled all over, more densely towards the broad 
end, with reddish brown and brownish red, and a number of 
underlying markings of purplish grey; they measure 1*23 by 0'87 
and 1*22 by 0-85. 

673. Mertila castanea, Gould. The Grey-headed Ouzel, 

Merula eastauea, Gould, Jerd. B. Ind, i, p. 526 : Hume, Bough Draft 
A, no. 363. 

Very little is known of the breeding of the Grey-headed Ouzel. 
A nest containing five eggs was taken on the 20th April near 
ICotegurh, and Colonel C. K. T. Marshall took a nest at Murree. 
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The Kotegurh nest was placed in a bank, was 6 inches in dia- 
meter and 4 in height, composed of moss, with a good deal of dead 
fern in the base of the nest, and only a httle earth, and lined with 
fine grass. The cavity was about 3-5 inches in diameter, and 2*75 
inches in depth. 

Trom Murree Colonel C. H. T. Marshall writes Two nests 
ill banks, in the beginning of June ; eggs very similar to those of 
M. hoiilhoul,\^VLt somewhat larger, being 1-25 by 0-8 inch. Captain 
Cock got two nests in the Sindh Valley, Kashmir. It is peculiar 
that this species always breeds in banks. All the Meruline birds 
breed from about 5000 to 7000 feet up. 

“ I believe some people say that Merula alhocincta and M. castanea 
are identical. I therefore send a pair of birds of the latter, shot 
off the nest in full breeding-plumage, which may elucidate the 
matter. They must have two hatches iu the year, as on the 20th 
April I got a nest with four eggs just ready to hatch, which must 
have been laid at the end of March. The nest, too, was at an 
elevation of nearly 7000 feet.” 

The eggs of this species appear to vary very much. _ What I 
take to be the typical egg is a somewhat lengthened, at times more 
or less pyriform, oval. A pale green ground, with very little gloss, 
thickly and boldly mottled and freckled all over with brownish red 
and pinkish purple. In another type nowhere is more than a pin’s 
point of the ground-colour visible, the whole surface being exces- 
sively minutely freckled and speckled with brownish red, underlaid 
by faint reddish-purple clouds and stains. 

In length they vary from 1*1 to 1*35 inch, and in breadth from 
0'75 to 0*88 inch. Only eight eggs are measured, five from Kote- 
gurh and three from Sonamurgh taken by Captain Cock. 


676. Merula boulboul (Lath.). The Grey-winged Ouzel. 

Merula boulboul (Lath.), Jerd. B, hid. i, p. 525; Huine, Bough 
Draft N, ^ E. no. 3G1. 

The Grey-winged Ouzel breeds throughout the outer ranges of 
the Himalayas, at any rate from Darjeeling to Murree, in and 
about the skirts of forests, from an elevation of say 4000 to 7000 
feet. It lays from the end of April to the early part of August, 
but the great majority lay in May and June. 

The situation of the nest varies ; it is sometimes placed on the 
ground, in some hollow of a massive root, or in a fallen trunk ; 
sometimes on a ledge of rock, and sometimes iu a fork of some 
thick tree of moderate size, at no great elevation from the 
ground. 

The nests of this species closely resemble those of the Kilghiri 
Blackbird. There is the same internal wattle -an d-dab framework, 
the same massive external coating of moss and delicate ferns, and 
the same soft internal lining, in the case of this species most 
commonly of fine dry grass. The specimens before me are fully 
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inches in externcal diameter — beautiful masses of moss, lichen, 
and dry feathery fern, standing something like 5 inches high, with 
deejD egg-cavities, 34 inches across by in depth. As far as I 
can judge, i/. loulhoul employs less mud in the construction of its 
nest than the southern allied species; but their general appearance 
is very similar, though the Himalayan nests seem to be generally 
rather the lightest, although the largest. 

Tour is the normal number of the eggs, but I have taken five. 

Erom Nepal Mr. Hodgson notes that he found a nest ou the 
6th June at Jaha-powah containing three fresh eggs ; a dull 
verditer green, much obscured by reddish-brown freckles. The 
nest measured externally 6 inches in diameter, and inches in 
height; the cavity was 1*5 inch in diameter and 1’6 inch in 
depth. The nest was in a wood, ou a thick stump of a cut tree 
about 2 feet high, and completely hidden by the new shoots spring- 
ing up from the stump. The nest wms entirely composed of moss, 
firm and compact, and lined with hair-like fihres.^^ 

Mr. Gammie says : — I took a nest of this species out of a large 
tree within reach of the ground at an elevation of about 4000 feet 
on the Government Cinchona plantations, Sikhim. This was on 
the 20th May, and the nest contained three fresh eggs. The nest 
was a very beautiful, finely woven cup, composed entirely of fine 
roots, but with a little green moss and a few dead leaves inter- 
mingled externally. No mud at all had been used in the construc- 
tion of the nest. The cavity measured 3*5 inches in diameter and 
over 2 inches in depth, and \vas nowhere above an inch in thick- 
ness. The eggs v^ere of the usual type: a delicate sea-green 
ground richly blotched and streaked with red and brownish red, 
and with a little pale purple intermingled at the larger end, 
where also the markings are more dense, in fact almost coii- 
fiuent.’’ 

Later on, he again WTote : — ‘'This Ouzel breeds iu the Darjeeling 
district from May to August, most commonly about the elevation 
of 5000 feet, near the edges of large forests. It sometimes builds 
in forks of trees at no great distance from the ground, but its 
favourite position is, at the height ot 20 or 30 feet, right on the 
summit of a stump of a Ficus-tree, from w^hich the'Bhutias have 
cut the top, and pollarded for the sake of the leaves for their milch 
cow^s. The nest is kept in its place, and concealed, by the up- 
right shoots springing away from below the stump end, and, 
usually, the bottom of the nest fits the end of the stem. For 
better concealment a little loose moss is allowed to hang a short 
way down the stem. A rather isolated tree is generally chosen, 
the bird, I suspect, objecting to the drip ofi lofty trees. In build- 
ing, a neat compact shell is first made of twigs and moss, then a 
good coating of mud, and finally a thick lining of fibry roots. 
Externally it measures about 6 inches across by 3-2 in height ; 
internally the cavity is 3*5 inches in diameter by 2 in depth. The 
number of eggs is four.^^ 

Mr. Brooks, WTiting to me on 29th August, 1868, mentioned 
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ILat “ before lie left, Horne sent me two eggs of Merida hoidboiil. 
The^ measure 1*33 bj ‘9 inch and 1’22 bj '91 iucli ; ground-coloar 
pale greenish, very thiclcly speckled and mottled all over (almost 
hiding the ground-colour) with brownish redj the markings quite 
confluent and darker on the large end. These two eggs are the 
richest coloured Thrushes' eggs 1 have ever seen. These eggs 
were taken at Binsar, 12 miles from Almorah, on the 8th August. 
I never found the nest, but Horne found several, the earliest in 
April. Indeed I myself shot a full-sized young one in June. 
Horne told me that the nest was sometimes placed on a rock-side, 
Eing-Ouzel-fashion, and sometimes in low trees, and was composed 
principally of moss and lined with grasses." 

Trom Mahasoo, near (Simla, it is recorded, I think, by Sir E. C. 
Buck : June 30th. Hest on a bi’anch of a pollard holly, 12 feet 
from the ground, in fork between branch and trunk, constructed 
externally of moss and lichen, internally lined with strong dry 
grass and with a layer of mud below, between external and internal 
layers. Eggs half-set." 

Colonel 0. H. T. Marshall tells us that this bird “breeds aUov'er 
the Murree Hills, from middle of April till July." 

Colonel Gr. E. L. Marshall Avrites : — “ I have found several nests 
of this species ranging from 7000 feet above the sea at Naini Tal, 
to 4000 at Bheem Tal. They were all either wedged into forks of 
the larger branches of moss-covered oaks, or built against the 
trunk at a natural swelling, and seldom at any great elevation from 
the ground ; the end of May and June are the chief times of 
breeding in this part of the country. The birds are excessively 
wary, except just when the young are hatched, leaving the nest 
long before it is approached. 

Merula hoidhoiil bi’eeds in Ivumaon in June; I have found 
nests at elevations A^arying from 4000 to 7000 feet. The nest and 
eggs are of the usual Blackbird type, and are to be found in situa- 
tions similar to those in which il/. vulgaris breeds." 

In their style of colouring the eggs most recall those of Merida 
unieohr, and are very different from those of the Hilghiri Black- 
bird. The ground-colour, where visible, is a pale dingy green, but 
is at all times thickly streaked, mottled, and clouded Avith dull 
brownish red, and in some eggs so closely as to entirely obscure 
the ground-colour. One egg before me is an almost uuiform dull 
red, here and there mottled slightly paler. In another egg a good 
deal of the ground-coloar shows through, except at the large eud, 
where the markings form a confluent irregular cap. The eggs are 
slightly glossy aud differ little in size from those of the European 
and Hilgbiri Blackbird, but they appear to be less commouly 
pointed aud more commonly obtuse OA^als than those of either of 
these species. 

In length they vary from 1*1 to 1*33 inch, and in breadth from 
0'83 to 0-92 inch. 
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67S. Merula imicolor (Tick.). TiclelVs Ouzel, 

Geociclila unicolor (Tick.), Jerd. B, Ind. p. 519’ Hume, Bough 
Draft N, E. no. 356. 

I have never found a nest of Tickell’s Ouzel; Capt. Hutton 
says : — “ This bird arrives in the hills up to 7000 feet, and probably 
higher, about the end of March, the hrst being heard (in the year 
1848) on the 26th of that month, at 5000 feet. Every morning 
and evening it may be heard far and near, pouring forth a short 
but pleasing song from the very summits of the forest trees. It 
is a summer visitor only, returning to the plains in early autumn. 
It breeds in May and June, laynng three or four eggs of a dull 
greenish white-freckled colour, blotched and spotted with rufous, 
sometimes closely, sometimes widely distributed. 

‘‘ The nest is neatly made of green moss and roots lined with 
finer roots, and placed usually against the trunk of the tree at a 
place whence spring one or two twigs ; sometimes it is placed upon 
the broad surface of a thick horizontal branch or on a projecting 
knob. The diameter of the eggs is 1‘06 by 0*8 inch, varying a 
little; shape sometimes ordinary oval, at others more rounded at 
the smaller end.” 

Dr. Leith Adams tells us that this ‘Ms the regular Song-Thrush 
of the valley of Cashmere, and is heard in every garden and grove 
during the breeding- season ; its song resembles the Blackbird’s ; 
builds its nest in vineyards and in poplar trees around the villages ; 
seen on the ranges around the valley, but not on the lesser ranges 
near the plains of the Punjab.” 

Mr. Brooks tells me that he obtained a nest in a pollard willow 
at Eamoo near Srinugger (Cashmere) on the 12th June. 

From Murree, Colonel C. H. T. Marshall reports “ several 
nests in June, made of moss and fern-stalks, lined with^root-fibres. 
Eggs somewhat resembling those of M, loulhoul^ only smaller, 
rounder, and more lightly speckled. They are the same size as 
those of C. cyccnusf 

Colonel G. E. L. Marshall writes : — “ This is one of the com- 
monest breeders at Haini Tal ; I found two fresh eggs on the 16th 
May, and four fresh eggs on the 5th June, and many other nests. 
The nests are miniatures of the English Blackbirds’ both as to 
structure and position, except that the cup is deeper and more 
moss is used in the construction. The nests found at Haini Tal 
are far smaller than those I have received from Mirrree as also are 
the eggs. The birds are very shy, and though I have always 
succeeded in obtaining the hen bird, I have only once seen a cock 
bird.” 

He gave me also a more extended account^' of the nest found 
on the 16th May which I reproduce : — ‘‘ I found this nest on the 


* This note appeared in the ‘Eough Draft’ under the head of Gcocichla 
didsimilis, Bl. (no. 358), It must undoubtedly refer to M, unicolor, as since 
noted by Mr. Hume (S. P. is, p. 107). — Bn. 
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16lh May, neai' Nyuee Tal, on the top of tbe Aya-pata, ab an eleva- 
tion of about 7500 feet above the level of the sea, in a small shrubby 
tree. The nest was placed in a fork about 7 feet from the ground ; 
it was made of moss with a few roots intertwined, small, cup- 
shaped, and only concealed by its likeness to a slight swelling at 
the fork. Bather a disreputable structure and difficult to take out, 
as it consisted chiefly of materials placed in the spaces between 
the three branches, tbe cavity being lined with moss/' 

The eggs of this species vary much in shape, biome are very 
round; others are a rather elongated oval; hut generally there is 
a tendency to a pyriform shape, there being a slight compression 
near the small end. The ground-colour is greenish nr greyish 
white, and the whole surface is more or less thickly streaked, or 
irregularly blotched with dull brownish red. In some cases the 
markings are comparatively few and far between, tbe ground-colour 
greatly predominating, except at the larger end : while in others 
the markings are so densely crowded, that the ground-colour only 
shows through here and there, as a pale mottling on a red ground. 
In all, however, the markings are densest at the large end. The 
eggs are a shade longer, but even less glossy tiian those of Geo- 
cichla citrina. 

In some eggs the red is brighter and pur pier, and some exhibit 
a very conspicuous zone round the large end. In some eggs the 
markings, with the exception of the zone at the large end, are very 
fine freckling?, almost speckly in their character. 

In length tbe eggs vary from 0*92 to 1T7 inch, and in breadth 
from 0-7 to 0-83 inch ; but the average of twenty eggs is 1-06 by 
0'78 inch, 

683. Geocichla wardi (Jerd.). The Pled Ground-Thrush, 

Tiirdulus wardi (Jerd.'), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 520. 

Cichloselys wardii (Jerd.), Hume, Bough Draft N. B. no. 357. 

Of the Pied Ground-Thrush Captain Hutton writes to me from 
Mussoorie as follows : — “ This curiously-pied Thrush arrives at 
Jeripanee, at 5500 feet, from the southward early in April, and is 
then far from rare, but retires again when the breeding-season is 
over. It breeds in June and July, making a pretty nest of green 
mosses and fibres like GeocicJila unicolor, placed on the bifurcate 
branch of a tall tree, and the eggs both in size and colour might 
easily be mistaken for those of that bird.'^ 

Of this species Mr. Hodgson notes : — I procured a female and 
nest at Jaharpowah on the loth May. This species breeds in 
trees, fixing the nest in the fork of large branches; this present 
nest is about 6‘25 inches in external diameter, and 2-5 in height; 
the ca^nty is 3 '5 inches in diameter by less than 2 in depth. It is 
made of moss and lined with elastic, thin grass-roots, which keep 
it well in shape ; the eggs are four in number, pale verditer, spotted 
with sanguine brown The eggs as figured measure about 1*06 
inch in length and 0*76 in width. 

VOL. IT. 
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Colonel G. F. L. Marshall sends me from ISTynee Tal the follow- 
ing interesting note : — 

On the 2:2nd May I found a nest of this species at an elevation 
of about 5000 feet above the sea. The nest, which contained four 
hard-set eggs, was placed about 5 feet from the ground on a stump 
of a bough that had been cut off, and between the twigs that had 
sprouted round it. The bush was in a thicket in one of thekhuds 
close to running w’ater. It was a compact cup-shaped structure, 
very similar to that of M. imicoJor, built of moss and dead leaves 
and a little mud cemented together, and lined with roots. The 
egg-cavity was 3 inches broad by 2 inches deep. The marks on 
the eggs were not unlike in character to those on the eggs of 
Lanius lalitora.’’^ 

The only egg I have yet seen of this species I also owe to 
Colonel Marshfill. It is a very regular, somewhat elongated oval, 
only very slightly compressed towards the small end. The shell 
is hue, but glossless. The ground-colour very pale sea-green, 
blotched, spotted, and streaked, most densely at the large eud 
( where also a number of small pale purple clouds and spots seem 
to underlie the primary markings), with a moderately bright, 
somewhat brownish red. 

This egg measures 1*01 by 0*74 inch. 

Two eggs subsequently obtained measured 0*99 and 0*95 inch in 
length by 0*72 and 0*70 inch respectively in breadth. 


6S5. G-eocicHa eyanonotus (Jard. & S.). The White-throated 
Groimd-Thrush. 

Geocichla cyanotus (J. S.), Jerd. B, Ind, i, p. 517 ; Hume, Bough 

Draft N. _E. no. 354. 

Of the White-throated Ground-Thrush Dr. Jerdon states that 
“ Mr. Ward procured the nest in North Canara, made of roots and 
grass, placed at no great height from the ground ; and the eggs, 
three in number, were pale bluish, speckled with brown.’^ 

Mr. G. W. Vidal writes : — “ This species is plentiful about 
Dapuli in the Southern Ivonkan. It breeds in the gardens about 
the station in Tune, July, and August. I have not myself taken 
the eggs of this species, but Mr. A. Jardine of Dapuli. w^ho knows 
the birds well, and who at once recognized specimens in my col- 
lection, has taken a great many nests and has given me several 
eggs. He writes : ‘ The nest is made of roots, twigs, and grass, 
with a good deal of mud. The egg-cavity is about hve and a half 
inches in diameter, and from two to three inches deep. The nest is 
generally placed in the fork of a tree low down. The highest I 
ever saw was about fifteen feet from the ground in a kinjal tree, 
but they are mostly found in mango trees. When the Thrushes 
hare young they will not let any one go near the nest, but come 
flying at you, and peck like fun.’ The eggs vary greatly in colour 
and markings, presenting two or three very distinct types.” 
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Mr. J. Davidson, when bird-nesting on the Kondabhari Grhat, 
referring to the events of the 14th July, says : — “ I also found a 
nest containing three nearly full-grown young and one addled egg 
of G. cijanotis. This Thrush is not common here, and this seems, 
in this part of the country, about its northern limit, and it is only 
a migrant arriving in the rains ; it is, however, common enough 
along the ridge running eastward from the Grhats immediately 
north of Nasikd’ 

Mr. J. L. Darling, Jun., to whom I am indebted for the eggs of 
this species, has favoured me with the following note in regard to 
its nidification. He says: — “The first nest that I found of the 
White-throated Grround-Thrush I took on Kulputty Hill, in the 
Wynaad (Malabar), at an elevation of about 2800 feet above the 
sea. It was placed in a small tree, in a fork about 11 feet from 
the ground, precisely in the same kind of situation as our l^ilghiri 
Blackbird would choose. The nest, too, was very like a Blackbird’s 
— a foundation of leaves and sandy clay, the main body of the nest 
composed of roots, iiitermiugled with a few twigs and a little 
grass, and the cavity lined with roots and slender petioles of the 
nelly-kai. 

“ Tliis nest contained three partly-incubated eggs. The birds 
were very shy j I visited the nest four times before I shot the 
male, and six before I shot the female. Directly I approached the 
nest the bird noiselessly dropped on to the ground and crept away 
through the brushwood. AV^hen disturbing them I noticed that 
their "^call was low and sweet like that of the Blackbird when 
similarly disturbed. 

“ On the 9th I found a second nest, this time about 500 feet 
lower, at the foot of the hill. It was built in a loq^uab tree, in a 
fork about 22 feet from the ground, and was in every respect 
similar to the last except that a little moss had been used in its 
construction. The bii'ds w’ere very brave, defending their nest 
against one of those thieves of Crow-Pheasants, and it was the 
noise they made that attracted me to the nest. Again I was 
struck with the great similarity of their notes to those of the 
Blackbird when its nest is being robbed. This nest contained four 
perfectly fresh eggs, of which I took three, and then watched the 
old birds return to the nest, where they broke the one egg I had 
left to pieces. They have, however, begun another nest in a jack 
tree close by. 

“ Their song is never heard except in the early mornings and 
evenings, and mostly in the latter. They go hopping about under 
the cofiee-trees, and scratching up and turning over the leaves in 
search of food.’^ 

Mr. Eh odes W. Morgan, WTiting from South India, says : — It 
breeds in the forests of the western coast in August and September, 
building in small trees. The nest is composed of grass, leaves, 
twigs, &c., with the usual clay foundation which is found in almost 
all Thrushes’ nests, and is lined with fine roots and hairs. The eggs 
are from three to four in number, of a pale greyish-blue colour, 
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thickly speckled with minute reddish-brown spots. The average 
dimensions are 0-95 inch in length by 0*77 in breadth.’^ 

The eggs strike one as rather small for the size of the bird. In 
shape they are moderately broad ovals, a good deal pointed towards 
one end. The shell is tine and fairly glossy, and some eggs have 
a really fine gloss. 

The general character of the egg is A^ery Meruliue. The ground- 
colour, very little of which in some eggs is visible, is a pale bluish 
or greenish white, and it is thickly freckled, blotched, and streaked 
with more or less brownish or purplish red. The markings are 
usually most dense at the large end, where they often form a bold 
confluent cap. and at this larger end a few lilac spots are commonly 
intermingled with the red markings. Some eggs have all the 
markings hue and very thickly spread over the waiole surface. 
Others have them thick, bold, and blotchy all over the large end 
half, and only a few small spots scattered over the other half, and 
between these two types intermediate forms occur. 

The eggs measure from 0-9 to T08 in length, and from 0*71 to 
0'79 in breadth, but the average of ten eggs is 0’99 by 0*75. 


6S6. Greocichla citrina (Lath.). The Orange-headed Ground- 
Thrush. 

Geociclila citrina (Lath.), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 517 j Sumej Bough Draft 
N. l5' E. no. 355. 

The Orange-headed Ground-Thrush breeds in the Himalayas 
from Murree to Assam, at elevations of from 1500 to 5000 feet, 
laying from the end of April to nearly the end of June. They 
build a rather broad, cup-shaped nest of moss, grass, and very 
fine twigs, or fir-needles, lined with fine moss-roots, and at times 
a little hair, measuring some 5 inches in diameter, and with a 
cavity about 3‘5 inches broad and 1*75 deep. The nest is placed 
in some fork of a moderate-sized tree, in the case of all. that I 
have seen, at no great height from the ground. 

They lay three, and often four eggs, and one nest found below 
Kotegurh contained five. 

Captain Hutton, 5’ears ago, recorded the following note in 
regard to this species : — “ Arrives at Mussoorie at an elevation of 
6000 feet about the end of May, and returns to the plains in 
autumn. It breeds in June, placing the nest in the forky branches 
of lofty trees, such as oak and wild cherry. Externally it is some- 
times composed of coarse dry grasses, somew^hat neatly interwoven 
on the sides but hanging doAvn in long straggling ends from the 
bottom. Within this is a layer of green moss, and another of fine 
dry wmody stalks of small plants, and a scanty lining at the bottom 
of fine roots. The eggs are three to four in number, pale greenish, 
freckled with rufous; the spots of that colour confluent, and 
forming a patch at the larger end. These are not rock-lovers at 
all, but true forest birds, building in trees, and taking their food 
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upon the ground, where the^p find it in berries and insects among 
the withered leaves, which they expertly turn over with their beaks, 
and hence the reason why the beak is almost invariably clothed 
v\'ith mud or other dirt. I have neA^er seen these birds except in 
woods/’ 

According to Air. Hodgson’s notes the Orange-headed Grround- 
Thrush breeds in Nepal and yikhim in April and May up to a height 
of 4000 or 5000 feet. It constructs a broad saucer-shaped nest 
some 5'5 inches iu diameter and 2-25 in depth, externally of peen 
rock-moss, and lines it with the dry leaA'es of Finns JoiKjifoIuf. 
The cavity is about 3 inches in diameter, and about 1-5 iu depth. 
It is placed in some convenient fork in a tree where three or four 
slender sprays diverge, and it lays three or four eggs. 

Mr. E. Thompson, writing from Kiimaon, says : — “ I have never 
found this bird except at 1500 to 2000 feet elevation at most. It 
arrives in our forests at the beginning of April, when the males 
begin to utter their sweet yet loud notes, and commence breeding 
operations.” 

Trom Murree, Colonel C. H. T. Marshall tells us that this species 
"'builds about the beginning of June in the fork of a low tree about 
6 feet up. Lays three eggs, pale greenish ndiite, finely speckled 
with rufous-brown, forming a patch at the larger end, 1 inch iu 
length, 0*8 in breadth.” 

Trom Sikhini 1 received two nests of this species found in July 
in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling. The one contained two, thd" 
other a single fresh egg. One was placed in a bamboo clump at a 
height of about 5 feet from the ground, between the stem and a 
number of radiating twigs springing from the joint. The other on 
the branches of a large tree at a height of about 7 feet from the 
groimd. 

A nest sent me by Mr. Alandelii, which was placed in a fork in 
a bamboo cluster at £ibout five feet from the groimd, is a very 
loose untidy nest, composed exteriorly of dead leaves, bamboo- 
spa thes, a few twigs and pieces of decayed bamboo, all wound 
together with vegetable fibre. The whole of the nest is composed 
of much the same materials, except that interiorly there are more 
chips of rotten bamboo and more vegetable fibre and very little 
dead leaf ; there is a mere pretence for a lining, a dozen or so very- 
fine wire-hke twigs being wound round at the bottom of the 
cavity. 

This Thrush breeds iu Eurma, and Mr. Oates writes : — “ May 
22nd. Nest in a shrub in a ravine near Pegu, about four feet from 
the ground, made of mots and strips of soft bark, the ends of some 
of the latter hanging down a foot or more. The interior lined 
with moss and fern-roots. Interior and exterior diameters 4 and 
5 inches respectively. Inside depth about 2, and bottom of nest 
about 1 inch thick. Contained three eggs quite fresh, measuring 
1*04, 1, and 1*06 by 0*75, 0-76, and 0*79 respectively. A fourth 
egg found on the ground near the nest was 1'03 by 0*78. 

'' Another nest with three eggs was found on the 10th June.” 
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The eggs are a broad oval, iinicli pointed towards one end, about 
the size and shape of the European Wator-Onzers egg. The 
ground-colour is dull greyish or greenish while, and each has a 
conspicuous mottled and speckled red-brown cap at the large end. 
The cap is nob sharply defined, and beyond it specklings and rniunte 
streaks of the same colour extend more or less over the whole of 
the rest of the surface of the egg ; in some cases ceasing entirely, 
in others diminishing in frequency as they approach the smaller 
end. 

Some of the eggs of this species have a very fine gloss, and most 
of them are fairly glossy. In some the markings are brighter and 
redder, in others duller and browner. Dull purple markings are 
generally intermingled in the cap, and though this is generally at 
the larger end 1 have one egg in which it is at the smaller end. 

In length the eggs vary from 0*82 to IT inch, and in breadth 
from 0*7 to 0'S2 inch; but the average of a dozen eggs is 0-99 by 
0‘77 inch. 

C90. Petrophila erythrogaster (ATgors). Tim VlmstaHt-helUtd 
Uoch-Tlirusli. 

Orocetes cryilirogastra (TT^.), Jercl. B. hid. i, p. 514. 

Petrupliila erytbrogaster ( EiyO) Ihine, Bough Draft N, ij- D. 
no. 852. 

I have only once seen the nest of the Chestnut-bellied Eock- 
Thrusb, and that was at the end of May, above Jatingere, towards 
the Bubboo Pass from Kangra into Kooloo. It was placed at the 
root of a tree in a forest, and was a large shallow saucer, composed 
almost entirely of moss and lined with moss-roots ; a few dead 
leaves were intermingled at the base of the nest. It measured 
about 6 inches across, but I ascertained no particulars, for, having 
gently caught the female on the nest with my hand and lifted her, 
I found four chicks just out or struggling out of the shells, and so 
put her back again on the nest, Avhere she sat immovably with her 
little head on one side, watching me with her bright dark eye, but 
apparently satisfied that I was up to no mischief. 

Mr. E. Thompson says that ^‘in Kumaon they lay in June and 
July, making a circular nest of mosses, twigs, and small roots, 
some (5 inches in diameter, on the ground, under a rock or stump, 
or in a hole. They affect northern well-wooded slopes from 6009 
feet upwards.'’ 

At Dhurumsala, Captain Cock obtained a nest on the 20th May 
containing three fresh eggs, which varied in length from 0‘9 to 
0*95 inch ; they were all 0*7 inch in breadth. These eggs were 
very small, judging from the few I have seen and measured ; 1 by 
I inch is the average size. 

Ju Nepal, according to Mr. Hodgson’s notes, ‘‘ this species begins 
to lay during April. It builds a large shallow circular nest on 
ledges of rocks, composed of grass-stems and moss, and lined with 
fine roots. One such nest measured exteriorly (i inches in diameter 
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and 2*25 in height, while the cavity was 3‘5 inches in diameter and 
1“5 inch in depth. They lay four somewhat biifE-coloured eggs ; 
one measured about IT by 0-75 inch. They breed only once a 
year/’ 

Colonel G-, T. L, Marshall writes ; — “ This bird is very common 
at INTaini Tal, and I have often watched it feeding its young, bat 
never till this year have I been up early enough in the season to 
find the nest. On the 29th April I observed a male bird with a 
large grub in his mouth. I watched him with binoculars, and after 
a fewTeints he dived suddenly into the bank overhanging the road, 
about 70 yards off on the other side of the valley, emerging shortly 
afterwards empty-beaked. In a few^ minutes the female appeared, 
also with a grub in her mouth, but instead of going to the nest she 
watched me anxiously for a few moments, then notwithstanding 
the long distance I was aw^ay, fear got the better of her and 
she flew off in the opposite direction. The nest contained four 
half-fleclged young; it was in a sort of cleft in the bank, about 
seven feet above the road ; the bottom of the cleft projected 
beyond the top of it, or rather the top receded; the nest \vas 
invisible from below. The nest was not large, neatly made of 
moss and lined with a little fine grass and a few roots. It was 
just far enough into the cleft to be protected from rain. In the 
course of the next few days I found three other nests all with 
the young just fledged. My experience as to the time of breeding 
accords with Mr. Hodgson^s, and making allowance for the later 
summer in the western Himalayas, it accords with that of Mr. 
Hume and Captain Cock. 1 think Mr, Thompson must have made 
a mistake on this point, more especially as he gives no details, but 
confines himself to geneiM remarks,”^ 

691. PetropMla cinclorhynclia (Vigors). The Blue-headed 
liuoh-Thrush, 

Orocetes cinclorhyncliiis (Vir/.), Jerd. B.lnd. i, p. 515. 

Petrophila cinclorhynchus TTumc, Rough Draft N, E. 

no, 353. 

The Blue-headed Bock-Thrush breeds throughout the Hima- 
layas from Darjeeling to Murree, at elevations of from 4000 to 
about 8000 feet. It lays during the last w^eek in April, May, and 
part of June, The nest is placed at the roots of trees, in holes in 
banks, and at the base of trees, or in hollows in banks overhung by 
tufts of grass or weeds. The nest is a rather shallow cup, neatly 
made of moss, grass, fir-needles, and dead leaves, and lined with 
fine roots or a little hair, the materials varying according to the 
taste of the individual bird or perhaps according to locality. It 
measures externally from 4 to 5 inches in diameter and 2| to 3 
inches in height, and has a neat, nearly hemispherical cavity, some 
3 inches wide by 1-5 in depth. The eggs are four in number. 

Writing from Murree, Colonel G. H. T. Marshall says : — “Builds 
in banks under roots or tufts of grass a neat cup-shaped nest. 
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The eggs are balmoii-coloured, with a few darker red specks and 
spots. The ueats we found were made entirely of dead pine-leaves 
beautifully woven together. Elevation 6000 feet.'' 

Colonel G. ¥. L. Marshall writes: — ‘‘A nest with half-fledged 
found at iN'aini Tal on the 3rd June was in a hole at the root of a 
tree on a grassy slope close to a frequejited road, from which it 
was quite visible. TTe male bird was sittiiig. I could not see the 
lining, as the young birds concealed it ; but the outer part seemed 
roughly built of moss, and cup-shaped.” 

Mr. W. E. Brooks has recorded the following : — “ On the 26th 
of May I shot a female of this species at Almorah, and close to 
where she fell was a nest in a hole of an old retaining wall, over- 
grown with grass. Pur hours the place was watched, but no bird 
came near llie partly-incubated eggs. Her breast was bare, as if 
she had been sitting on eggs. The male 1 had also shot shortly 
before the female. The nest was very Thrush-like in form, and 
was placed in just such a situation as would have been chosen by 
a Eing-Ouzel. It was composed of fine twigs, roots, and coarse 
grass, and lined with finer grass. The eggs were four in number, 
(J-91 by 0-62 inch, of a pale buff or salmon-colour, finely mottled, 
principally at tlie larger end, with \ery pale reddish brown. 
Though they are not Thrush-like in colouring, being more like 
those of a Eedbreast, I cannot believe that they belong to any 
other bird.” 

1 may note that I have one of the eggs thus found, and that 
there is no possible doubt that it belongs to this species, of which 
1 have now taken very many. 

Mr. E. Thompson remarks: — “In June 1865 I found a nest 
close to my house at Koorpatal, below Nynee Tal, with only one 
young one. Eor the last two years the same pair have constantly 
bred in the same place, making a fresh nest each year and bringing 
up two and three young ones. This year the three young ones 
remnined with the parent birds for a considerable time. Many 
young ones are taken at Almorah, where theuath’es prize them for 
their song. They lay in May and June, building a circular cup- 
shaped nest some 4-8 inches in diameter, composed externally of 
mosses and roots, internally of hairs and fine fibres, on the ground, 
in a hole, either under a stump, a tuft of grass, or a stone. They 
generally breed at elevations between 3000 and 6000 feet.” 

Captain Cock long ago sent me the following note from Dhurum- 
sala : — “Nidificates in May and June in the North-west Hima- 
layas. Nest is composed of moss at the bottom, with layers of 
coarse grass, fibres and roots, internally of finer grass-fibre ; but it 
is a loosely-put-together aEair, and with a little handling soon 
comes to pieces. It is a saucer-shaped open nest, 4 inches in dia- 
meter, generally placed on some bank by the side of a road. Parent 
bird fearless, sometimes choosing a very much frequented road, hut 
still their nests are well concealed in some little niche of the bank. 
The parent bird may be caught by the hand when on her eggs. 
Lays four eggs, salmon- colour or buff (caused by the numerous 
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Biimll spots coLiflueiit over them), usually darker towards the larger 

LMICI” 

Major Wardlavv I^amsay says, writing of Afghanistan: — ‘‘It 
was, 1 think, breeding in June,” 

The eggs appear to ^’a^y little in size or shape. They are ratlier 
long ovals, very blunt at the small end, and haviuL^ a slight gloss. 
In colour and character they recall the eggs ol Stoparola and 
Niltava. Looked at from a distance the general hue of the egg is 
either a pale brownish pink or a dingy buff, darkest to\\ards the 
large end. Closely looked into, the general tint proves to result 
from a pinkish- white ground very closely and minutely freckled 
and mottled all over (but most densely at the large end) with pale, 
ilingy brownish, salmon-colour, or reddish brown ; the colour, in- 
deed, is so ill-defined that it is difficult to say \^hat it is. The 
eggs ha\’e a slight gloss. They vary in length from 0’87 to 0-99 
inch, and in breadth from 0*08 to 0-79 ; hut the average of twenty 
eggs is a little over 0’92 by 0'72. 


0913. Petropliila cyana (Linn,). The Westeryi Blue 
Bocl'-Thrmh. 

PetrocossypliLis cyaueus (Xm? 2 .), Jerd, B. Incl i, p. 511. 

Oyanocincla * cyanus {Linn.), Ilwne, Bough Draft N, (§• E. no. 351. 

Colonel C. H. T. Marshall, writing from Murree, remarks : — 
“The eggs of the Blue Bock-Thrush have not, we think, been re- 
corded before from India. Tliere is a description of them in 
Sharpe and Dresser’s ‘Birds of Europe.’ We found the nest in a 
low stone wall at no great elevation ; it contained four eggs, very 
pale blue, with a few small brown specks on them. The eggs are 
IT inch in length and 0*75 inch in breadth, and were taken early 
in June.” 

One of these eggs, sent me by Colonel Marshall, is excessively 
small for the size of the bird, very much smaller than the egg of 
M. saccatilis, but there is, I think, no possible doubt of its authen- 
ticity, and it corresponds fairly with eggs collected in Greece by 
Dr. Kriiper on the Sth June, 1862. The egg is very smooth and 
has a fine gloss. The ground-colour is an excessively pale, slightly 
greenish, blue, and it is pretty closely speckled at the large end 
with very minute brownish-red spots ; a few similar specks are 
sparsely scattered over the rest of the surface of the egg. It was 
taken on the 7th Jane, and measures I by 0*73 inch. Two other 
eggs subsequently taken at Murree measured 1*15 and I-l in 
length by 0*78 and 0*75 in breadth. 

Major Wardlaw Eamsay says, writing of Afghanistan “Afew 


* In the Eough Draft, Mr. Hume proposed the generic term Cganocinch 
for this species and P. solitaria. These two birds, however, appear to me to 
be congeneric with Pefro^hila cinclorhyra ha , the type of the genus Petrojphila 
—Ed. 
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pairs remalued throughout the smiimer, and doubtless were breed- 
ing ; but I did not find the nest.” 


G95. Turdus viscivorus, Liuii. The Missel-Thnisli, 

Turdus hodgsoni, Lafr., Jerd. B. hid, i, p. 531 ; Umie^ liovf/h Draft 
N. E. no. 368. 

T, as yet, only know of the Missel-Thrush breeding in the valleys 
of the Beas and Sutlej, at eleA^ations of from 6000 to 8000 feet. 
I have only taken one nest myself, but have had several sent me, 
and I find by my notes that the earliest was taken on the Gth April, 
the latest on the t^Snd of June. The ne.sts are large deep cups, 
very like those of the Blackbird’s, always placed, as far as my ex- 
perience and information goes, in forks of trees, at no great eleva- 
tion from the ground. The core is composed of clay and grass- 
stems, founded on a lot of dry leaves, fern, &c. ; externally there is 
a very thick coating of moss, grass, and lichen, while internally 
there is a thick lining of soft grass. The nest 1 obtained above 
Juggut Sook, in the valley of the Beas, measured in situ 8 inches 
in diameter and nearly 6 inches in height externally. 

The cavity was 4 inches in diameter and nearly 3 deep. 

Major Wardl aw Bamsay says, writing of Afghanistan: — “On 
the 22nd May I found a nest containing four young birds nearly 
fledged. The nest was situated in a small deodar, about 4 feet 
from the ground, and seemed in every respect like that of a Black- 
bird in England. I returned a few days after to the spot, but 
found the nest gone; it had been taken by a soldier, in whose pos- 
session I found it afterwards. He kept the young birds for about 
a fortnight, when they died. 1, however, was able to determine 
the species for certain.” 

The eggs, which I have now repeatedly received from near Kote- 
gurh and higher up in the valley of the Sutlej, are moderately broad 
ovals, somewhat obtuse at both ends, and exhibit but little gloss. 
The ground-colour varies from pale pink to a pale greenish grey, 
or even very pale green, and they are moderately thickly speckled 
and spotted (most densely, as a rule, towards the larger end) with 
primary markings of brownish red and secondary ones of pale pur- 
plish pink, which often seem to underlie the surface of the egg. 
In some cases the brownish-red spots are so deep and intense that 
they almost look as if they were black, but it is only occasional 
spots and never the whole body of them that assume this deep 
tint. 

In length they vary from 1*17 to 1*26 inch, and in breadth from 
0*88 to 0*93 inch ; but the average of twenty eggs is 1 ’21 by a little 
more than 0*9 inch. 
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69 S. Oreocincla dauma (Liitli.). The Stncdl-hiUed MoinLtaiti- 
Thrush. 

Oreocincla dauma (Lftth.), Jercl. B. Lid. i. p, 53-3 : Hume, Bough 
Draft N. 4'- E. no. 371. 

Captain Cock took a nest of the Small-billed Mountain-Tbrusli 
at (jLilmerg in Cashmere on the Gtli June, 1871. 

Colonel C. H. T, Marshall writes that he has received the eggs 
of this species taken by Captain Cock at Doongagully near Murree ; 
the nest was found on the ISth of May, 1876, and contained two 
fresh eggs ; their colouring corresponds exactly Avith the description 
already given in ‘ Nests and Eggs.’ Length 1*38 by 0-94. 

Colonel Gf. E. L. Marshall remarks : — “ A nest found on the 
29th May, 1875, at Naini Tal, about 7000 feet above the sea, con- 
tained three eggs. In shape it was a wide cup, not deep, built of 
moss rather substantially, and neatly lined with stalks of maiden- 
hair fern still bearing a teAV of their leaves and a few bents of 
grass ; its position was in the fork of a moss-covered rhododendron ; 
it was about 20 feet from the ground, and beautifully concealed; 
the tree overhung a little-frequented road in dense forest. The 
bird was so excessively shy that I secured it with difFicuity. They 
are rather common at Naini Tal, and have a pleasant song not un- 
like that of Geocickla ivardi, 

“ The description of the eggs by Mr. Hume exactly answers to 
those I took.’’ 

The eggs are broad ovals, somewhat compressed and pointed 
towards the small end; they have a slight gloss, and remind one 
somewhat of those of the Mj/iogdio^ieu^ group. The ground-colour 
is a pale greenish white (entirely obscured in some specimens by 
the markings), very minutely and densely freckled and mottled 
with pale brownish, or in some cases reddish purple. The mark- 
ings are indi.stinct and clouded, and in some eggs form a small ill- 
defined brighter patch or cap at the large end. 8ome eggs show 
the ground pretty distinctly; others, looked at from a little dis- 
tance, appear to be a sort of mottled, dull, reddish buff thi’ough- 
out. 

In length the eggs (only three measured) varied from 1*2 to 1*26 
inch, and in breadth from 0*9 to 0*93 inch. 


099. Oreocincla nilghiriensis, Blyth. The Nilgldri Tlirush. 

Oreocincla nilghiriensis; Blyth^ Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 534 ; Ilumej Cat. 
no. 372. 

Mr. Ehodes W. Morgan, writing from South India, says : — 
‘‘This handsome Thrush breeds from March to June on the 


* Mr. Brooks appears, however, to claim the discovery of this nest, see S. F. 
iii, p. 237, and Mr. Hume’s note thereon. — E d. 
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Neilgherries, almost inA’ariably on some low tree, some 6 or 8 feet 
from the groan cl. The nest is very like that of Merida simillima^ 
and usually contains three eggs, of a pale greenish-blue colour, 
minutely speckled with rusty brown. They average in size 1-21 
inch in length by 0*82 in breadth. This Thrush may usually be 
seen seafcecl on the topmost branch of some large shola-tree late in 
the evening. It utters every now and then a single clear warbling 
note, but appears to have no song.” 

Captain Horace Terry remarks : — On the 7th June, 1883, I 
obtained a nest with two fresh eggs and the female bird at Kodi- 
kanal. Hest placed in fork of tree in a thick shola about 15 feet 
from the ground, composed of green moss lined with fine roots, 
with some fern mixed up in the foundation. A large shallow cup, 
compactly put together, 3‘75 inches across and 1*75 inches deep 
inside, 6 inches across and 3 inches deep outside. Eggs rather 
peg-top in shape, and in colour much the same as an ordinary 
Jay’s.” 


701 , Oreocincla mollissima * (Blyth). The PJain-bached 
Mo untain-Thriish, 

Oreocincla mollisaima (^/.), Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 538 ; Hujne, Cat. 
no. 370. 

The nest of this species is a most lovely one. It is a deep, large, 
massive cup, composed entirely of beautiful green moss firmly 
felted together, the cavity thinly lined with extremely fine black 
fern- and inoss-rools. Externally the nest is about 5’5 inches in 
diameter and 3*3 in height; the cavity is 3*5 in diameter and 2 in 
depth. 

The eggs are elongated OAals, sometimes excessively elongated, 
generally rather obtuse at both ends, occasionally pyriformed. The 
shell is fine and close-textured, but seems usually to have but little 
gloss. The ground-colour is a nearly dead white. The markings, 
very densely set about the large end, where they are nearly con- 
fluent and fairly thickly set everywhere else, consist mainly of 
specks, spots, and moderate-sized and irregular blotches of two 
shades of red — one more of blood, the other browner or yellower. 
Intermingled with these are a few specks, spots, and clouds of pale 
purple. 

These eggs, brought from Hative Sikhira about the end of June, 
vary in length from 1*27 to 1-42, in breadth from 0*84 to 0*90, the 
average being 1*35 by 0*88. 


* The following note is incomplete, and the remainder of the manuscript has 
apparently been lost. — E d. 
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703. Oreocincla spiloptera, Biyth. The Sjjotted-winij Thru^sh, 
Oreocincla spiloptera, Biyth, Hume, Cat. no. 373 ter. 

Colonel Legge, writing from Ceylon, remarks ol: the breeding of 
this Thrush: — “In January 1S73 I discovered the Spotted-wing 
Thrush in the low country forests of the Trincoinalie District, at 
an elevation of not more than 300 feet above the sea-level, the 
bird never having been before recorded from auy part of the island 
but the Central and Southern Province hills. At the same time [ 
found its nest in the fork of a straight sapling about 4 I'eet from 
the ground. T]ie structure was very similar to that of the Euro- 
pean Blackbird, but not so massive ; it was composed of small 
twigs and lined with grass, and was a deep cu[) in shape. It con- 
tained two eggs, which, though I frightened the bird off the tree, 
were quite fresh, and I therefore am inclined to the belief that, 
though they were warm, the clutch was as yet incomplete. The 
eggs were of a bluish-green ground- colour, freckled all over with 
light and reddish grey, with some lilac-grey specks, and measured 
1T9 inches by 0‘79. The spottings are somewhat confluent at the 
obtuse end.” 

He subsequently remarked, in his ‘ History of the Birds of 
Ceylon ^ “ The breeding-season extends over the first half of the 
year. The nest is placed in the fork of a sapling a few feet from 
the ground, or among the roots of a tree on a bank or Uftle emin- 
ence, and is a loose-looking, though compactly put together struc- 
ture of small twigs, roots, moss, and grass lined with finer materials 
of the same, the egg-cavity being a deep cup, tolerably neatly 

finished off The eggs measure from I’OG to 1T7 in length 

by 0-74 to 0‘77 in breadth.” 


705. Zoothera marginata, Biyth. The Lesser Brown Thrush. 

Zoothera marginata, BL, Hume, Bough Draft N. ^ E. no. 350 bis. 

Dr. Jerdon tells us that he obtained the egg of the Lesser Brown 
Thrush, and that it was “like that of Pitta, white, with a few 
rusty-brown spots.” 

Erom Sikhim Mr, G-ammie writes: — took one nest of this 
Thrush on the last day of Ma}'', in a large forest at about 5000 feet 
elevation. It Avas placed about 10 feet from the ground on a moss- 
covered leaning stem of a shrub which overhung a small stream in 
a densely-shaded dell. The nest had only the stem (which was not 
thicker than a child’s wrist) and a slender dead twig to support it. 
It was a compact, rather massive cup, made of living moss, thickly 
lined with black fibrous roots, and without any mud. Externally 
it measured 5 inches across by 3' 5 in height ; internally the dia- 
meter w'as 3*25 and the depth 1*9 inches. 

“ The eggs were partially incubated, and three in number.” 

A nest of this species sent me by Mr. Mandelli was found in 
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Native Sikhiin below Yendong on the 29tb July, and was placed 
in the fork of a slender tree at a height of about 8 feet from the 
gi'ound. The nest is an extremely regular massive cup, composed 
entirely of green moss felted together very closely, and thickly 
lined with fine black and brown roots. Its exterior diameter is 
5 inches, its height 2-5 ; the cavity is about 3 inches in diameter, 
and about 1‘25 in depth. 

A single egg of this species sent me by Mr. Grammie is a mode- 
rately elongated oval, with a pretty compact but almost entirely 
glossless shell. The ground-colour is a very pale greenish white. 
It is very richly blotched, splashed, streaked, and spotted with a 
ferruginous brown, and besides this the whole of the larger end is 
mottled with pale dull pinky purple. At the large end the mark- 
ings are nearly confluent ; over the rest of the surface of the egg 
they are for the most part bold, but thinly set. 

The egg measures 1‘05 by 0*70. 

An egg of this species, lioweAer, obtained by Mr. Maiidelli near 
Darjeeling on the 29th of July is rather of the Blackbird type. 
Tbe egg is a moderately broad oval, a good deal pointed towards 
the small end. The shell has only a faint gloss, whereas all the 
Pittas have very round and very glossy eggs. The ground-colour 
is a pale greenish white ; about the small end is a dense cap of 
blotches, clouds, and spots of brownish red intermingled with 
purple, and small spots, specks, and streaks almost exclusively ot: 
the former colour are scattered about the rest of the surface of 
the egg. 

The egg measures 1*06 by 0*82. 


706. Cochoa purpurea, Hodgs. The Purple Thrush. 

Cochoa purpurea, Hodqs.. Jerd. S. Ind. ii, p. 243 ; Hume. Rough 
Draft no. 607. 

We have no ver}' certain record of the nidification of the Purple 
Thrush ; it is no doubt not uncommon in Kumaon, indeed is 
common about Binsur, and there the late Air. Horne, C.S., took a 
nest probably of this species. I do not myself feel certain about 
the matter. Mr. Horne was no ornithologist, and hut little of an 
oologist ; but Air. Brooks was, 1 think, satisfied, and I quote what 
he wrote to me at the time : — 

“The egg of Cochoa purpurea colouring resembles that 

of Merula boulhoul., but is rather smaller, being 1*2 by 0*88. Horne 
thought the bird was the female of Orocetes erythrogaster, but I 
have tbe female shot off the nest, and the nest, too, differs in mode 
of lining from that of M. bouTboul. I transcribe Horne’s note 
about it : — 

“ ‘ Nest very solid, of moss, built on a horizontal bough, 10 or 12 
feet from the ground, in a small tree in a ravine near the top of 
Binsur. Interior nearly a true cup lined with white lichens, fine 
moss, and principally black roots (very fine). The bird sits very 
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close, but only laid one egg in nine days. I sent for the nest 
thinJdng there would have been four eggs, one having been in the 
nest when I found it nine da^’s since, but there were only two. 
The eggs very nearly resemble those of Merula hoiilhoiil' 
ho\ve\er, a little smaller: ground greenish, thickly blotched with 
brovMi. They vary very much in proportion of colour.’ 

“ The only question is this — Was Horne close enough to know 
the bird again when shot? He was close to it, and at 40 yards 
the bird could not be mistaken for any other : it is so well marked 
— the grey-blue head makes such a contrast with the brown body. 
He sent for the nest and his man shot the bird therefrom ; if he 
missed the CocJioa he might have contented himself with a female 
Mernla hoiilhoul (although to find a female M. hoxilhoiil when wanted 
would not be easy, for they are nearly as scarce as the Oochoa 
there), but be brought a Coclioa ; the nest, moreover, was not that 
of M. houlhoul.^’ 

I venture to submit that perhaps be missed the M. ImitlhonJ, 
and then meeting a Oochoa shot it as about the right size of bird'*. 


V07. Cochoa viridis, Hodgs. TJie Green Theuslu 

Cochoa viridis, Hodgs., Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 2f3 ; Hume, Bough 
Draft N. K no. 608. 

Of the nidification of the Green Thrush I possess no very 
certain information, hut what I have certainly tends to corroborate 
Mr. Horne’s account of the nidification of the Purple Thrush. 

A nest said to belong to the present species was sent me from 
Native Sikbiin, where it was found in June. It was found at an 
ele^'ation of about 10,000 feet, and was placed on the branch of 
a large tree at about 8 feet from the ground. It contained three 
partially incubated eggs, two of which were accidentally broken. 
The nest was a large Thrush-like nest, but only the lining was 
sent to me, which consisted of a thick exterior coating of roots, 
and an interior one of the feathery, grey, beard-like lichen so 
commonly seen hanging from the branches ‘of trees in the hills. 

The egg is a very regular, moderately elongated oval ; the shell 
fine and with a fair amount of gloss. 

The ground-colour a very pale, somewhat greyish green, every- 
where thickly, but very finely, freckled and mottled with dull, 
rather pale bro\Amish and purplish red. The markiugs are most 
dense at the large end, where they form an inconspicuous, irre- 
gular, speckly, or freckled cap. 

The egg is very Meruline in its character, and measures 1*03 in 
length by 0-75 in width. 

_ Nests of this species found in Native Sikbiin in June, at eleva- 
tions of 9000 to 10,000 feet, are large shallow cups, composed of 


^ There can be little doubt, now that we know the history of these Thrushes 
better, that the nest really belonged to O. purjpurea. — Ed. 
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fino t^yigs or roots wound round and round, rather neatly inter- 
mingled with a few tendrils of creepers and more or less entirely 
coated externally with moss and selaginella, and in some cases 
with a few dry leaves also incorporated in the lower surface. All 
contained two or three eggs, and w^ere placed on branches of large 
trees at heights of from 10 to 20 feet from the ground. In one, 
there is a lining at the bottom of the cavity composed of the old 
man’s beard lichen firmly matted together. The nests vary in size 
from 5 to 7 inches in diameter and 2 to 3 inches in height, accord- 
ing to the amount and extent of the mossy outer covering ; the 
cavity may be about 3'5 inches in diameter and 1 to 2 in depth. 


Subfamily CINCLINiE. 

709. Cinclus asiaticns, Swains. The Brown Dipper. 

Hydrobata asiatica (^SLoains.), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. oOG ; Hume, Bough 
'Draft N. cj B. no. 347. 

The Brown Dipper, or Water-Ouzel, breeds in all the lower 
stream-traversed valleys of the Himalayas, from Darjeeling to 
Cashmir, from almost the level of the plains up to about 6000 feet. 
I cannot learn that they breed higher than this, though during the 
summer they may be found at great elevations. 

Mr. W. T. Blauford correctly remarks; — “This species ranges, 
in the summer, as high as 12,000 feet at least, and 1 have a speci- 
men shot at that elevation at Yeomatong in the Lachung Valley. 
I saw brown birds which I noted at the time as belonging to this 
species up to 14,000 feet, and I believe they were correctly identi- 
fied, but as I secured none, they may have been C. sordida. Towards 
the end of October, J saw this Dipper in the great Eangit Eiver, 
not 1000 feet above the sea.” 

This Dipper lays at very different periods, according perhaps to 
season and elevation. I took a nest in an afiluent of the yutlej 
above Kotegurh, at an elevation of something over 5000 feet, in 
the first week of May. I took two nests in Mandi below Drimg, 
at au elevation of perhaps 3000 feet, on the 21st April. Captain 
Cock took two nests on the 12th and 20th March near Dhnrum- 
sala, at an elevation of about 4000 feet ; but they lay earlier also, 
as Captain Hutton wrote to me that “ on 21st December we found 
a pair employed in preparing a nest at Eajpore ; they had selected 
a hole in a rock over which fell a rapid stream serving as a screen. 
On the 4th of January visited the spot, and found the nest com- 
pleted, but no eggs laid. On the 12th January again visited it 
and found one egg only, but did not see its colour. On the 18th 
again visited the spot and found three eggs, but did not dare to 
take them out. A few days afterwards sent a man to take the 
nest, and found tliat some rascal had carried off the eggs.” 
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The nests that I fouDcI in Man dee were large balls of moss, 
some 7 inches in diameter, wedged into clefts of moss- and fern- 
covered rocks — the one, half under a little cascade, the other 
about a foot above the water’s edge in the side of a rock standi og 
in the midst of a broad deep stream. Each nest had a circular 
aperture iu front, about 2-5 inches in diameter ; the cavity was 
about 4 inches in diameter, lined with moss-roots in the one nest, 
and with these and a few dry leaves in the other. Each contained 
five eggs. Other nests that I have seen were huge globular masses 
of interwoven moss, nearly a foot in diameter and fully 8 inches 
high, something like a gigantic Wren’s nest, with a neatly worked 
circular aperture on one side and an iiitcumal cavity, about 4’5 
inches in diameter and 3 inches high, lined with dry leaves and 
fern and fine moss-roots. I have never known more than five 
eggs in a nest. 

Colonel J. Biddnlph remarks that this Dipper is “ very common” 
in Gilgit. Appears to breed early in March, as full-fledged 
young were about in the middle ol April.” 

The eggs which I have obtained, not only from Mandee, but also 
from the neighbourhood of Simla, Almora, Dhurumsala, and Mus- 
soorie, are, as a rule, somewhat elongated ovals and pure white in 
colour, very similar to, but smaller and more elongated than, the 
majority of eggs of the common European Dipper. The eggs are 
very soft and satiny in texture, but have very little real gloss. 

Most of the eggs are much pointed towards the small end, but 
pyriform and obtuse-ended varieties occur. The eggs remind one 
more of those of the Barbets than of those of the true Thrushes. 

In length they vary from 0*9 to 1-08 inch, and in breadth from 
O’Oo to 0‘79 inch j but the average of twenty-two eggs measured 
is a trifle more than 1*0 by 0-72 inch. 


Subfamily ACCENTOBIN^. 

718. TLarrhaleus strophiatus (Hoclgs.). TJie Rufom-hrcasted 
Accentor* 

Accentor strophiatus, Sodgs., Jei'd. JB, Ind, ii, p. 287 j Rough 

Draft N. R. no. 654. 

The Eufous-breasted Accentor breeds, according to Mr. Hodg- 
son, from May to August, on the high naked ranges of the Hima- 
layas, in Sikhim and Nepal. The nest is placed upon the ground, 
amongst tufts of siinpntti grass, and is composecl of grass-roots 
and moss lined with sheep’s wool and the hairs of yaks. The nest 
is a hollow cup •, one measured externally 4T 2 in diameter and2-o 
in height; the cavity was 2*62 in diameter and 1’5 in depth. They 
lay three or four eggs, regular ovals, pure, pale, spotless sky-blue, 
measuring about 0*74 by 0*54. 

VOL. II. 
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719. Tharrlialeus jerdoni (Brooks). 

Accentor jerdoni, Brooks^ Hinne, Bough Draft N. ^ E. no. 654 bis. 

Mr. Brooks obtained a nest and eggs of this species on the 6th 
June at Sonamerg in Cashmere. 

He says Captain Cock says that Accentor jerdoni is ^ common 
at Sonamerg in Cashmere. It makes a neat cup nest in the lower 
boughs of some pine tree in June, and lays four beautiful blue 
eggs. 

‘‘‘The nest is a deep cup, constructed of grass, pine-needles, 
and roots, and is placed on the upper surface of one of the lower 
boughs of the pine. The eggs are rather long ovals and sky-blue.’ ” 

Colonel Biddulph remarks : — “ Common in the summer atGilgit 
at elevations of 10,000 feet and upwards, where it breeds.'’ 

The eggs are very regular, somewhat elongated ovals, some only 
slightly pointed towards the lesser end, others a good deal com- 
pressed there. 

They are of a rather more elongated form than those of Thar- 
rhaleiis modularise but are of similar shape to the figure of 
Accentor algmius in Hewitson’s work; the texture is smooth. The 
egg is without spots and of a pure bluish green, the same tint as 
is exhibited in the illustration of the Accentor’s eggs in the above 
work. There is no gloss upon the egg. 

Seven eggs varied from 0*72 to 077 inch in length, and from 
0'53 to 0*57 in breadth. 


Family PLOCEID^. 

Subfamily PLOCEIN^. 

720. Ploceus baya, Blyth. The Bay a. 

Ploceus Bl., Jerd. B, Ind, ii, p. 343 (part.); Dumee Rough 
Draft N. ^ E. no. 694 (part.). 

So much has been written about the nidification of the Baya, 
that I need scarcely add to the existing hterature of the subject. 
1 will first quote Dr. Jerdon’s most admirable account 

Dr. Jerdon says ; — “ The Baya breeds during the rains, according 
to locahty, from April to September, but I am not aware if they 
have more than one brood. Its long retort-shaped nest is familiar to 


Br. Jerdon's account really refers to two distinct species, P. haya and 
P. megarhy7ichu8,Yj'h.\ch. were at one time confounded together; but the nesting- 
habits of these two species do not appear to differ in any respect except perhaps 
in the situation of the nest, the Burmese bird frequently selecting the eaves 
of houses, whereas P. haya apparently never does this. — En. 
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all, and it is indeed a marvel of skill, as elegant in its form as sub- 
stantial in its structure, and weatherproof against the downpour 
of a Malabar or Burmese monsoon. 

“ It is very often suspended from the fronds of some lofty palm 
tree, either the palmyra, cocoanut, or date, but by no means so 
universally as Mr. Blyth would imply ; for a babool or other 
tree will often be selected in preference to a palm growing close 
by, as I have seen within a few miles from Calcutta on the banks 
of the canal. Very often a tree overhanging a river or tank, or 
even a large well, is chosen, especially, as Tickell says, if it have 
spreading branches and scanty foliage. In India I have never seen 
the Baya suspend its nest except on trees, but in some parts of 
Burma, and more particularly in Bangoon, the Bayas usually 
select the thatch of a bungalow to suspend their nests from, 
regardless of the inhabitants within. In the cantonment of Ban- 
goon very many bungalows may be seen with twenty, thirty, or 
more of these long nests hanging from the end of the thatched 
roof; at one house in which I was an inmate a small colony 
commenced their labours tow^ards the end of April, and in August, 
when I revisited that station, there w^ere above one hundred nests 
attached all round the house ! In India, in some localities, they 
appear to evince a partiality to the neighbourhood of villages and 
dwellings ; in other places they nidificate in the most retired spots 
in the jungle, or in a sohtary tree in the midst of some large patch 
of rice cultivation. 

“ The nest is frequently made of grass of different kinds plucked 
when green, sometimes of strips of plantain- leaf, and not unfre- 
quently of strips from the leaves of the date-palm or coacoanut ; 
and I have observed that nests made of this last material are 
smaller and less bulky than those made with grass, as if the little 
architects were quite aware that with such strong fibre a less 
amount of material was necessary. The nest varies much in the 
length both of the upper part or support, and the lower tube or 
entrance ; the support is generally solid from the point whence it 
is hung for 2 or 3 inches, but varies much both in length and 
strength. When the structure has advanced to the spot where 
the birds have determined the egg compartment to be, a strong 
transverse loop is formed, not in the exact centre but a little at 
one side. If then taken from the tree and reversed, the nest has 
the appearance of a basket with its handle, but less so in this than 
in the next two species, which have seldom any length of support 
above. Yarious authors, &c., described this loop or bar as peculiar 
to the male or setting nest, whereas it exists primarily in all, and is 
simply the point of separation between therealnest and the tubular 
entrance, and being used as a perch both by the old birds and the 
young (when grown sufficiently) requires to be very strong. Up 
to this time both sexes have worked indiscriminately ; but when 
this loop is completed, the female takes up her seat on it, leaving 
the cock bird to fetch more fibre and work from the outside of 
the nest whilst she works on the inside, drawing in the fibres 

8 ^ 
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pii felled tliroiigli by the male, and re-inserting them in their proper 
place and smoothing all carefully. Considerable time is spent in 
completing this part o£ the nest, the egg-chamber being formed on 
one side of the loop, and the tubular entrance on the other, after 
which there appears to be an interval of rest. It is at this stage 
of the vnrk, from the formation of the loop to the time that the 
egg-compartment is ready, that the lumps of clay are stuck on 
about which there are so many conflicting theories. The original 
notion, derived entirely, I believe, from the natives, was that the 
clay was used to stick fire-flies on to fight up the apartment at 
night. Layard suggests that the bird uses it to sharpen its bill 
on ; Burgess that it serves to strengthen the nest. I, of course, 
quite disbelieve the fire-fly story, and doubt the other two sug- 
gestions. Erom an observation of several nests, the times at 
which the clay was placed in the nests, and the position occupied, 
I am inclined to think that it is used to balance the nest correctly, 
and to prevent its being blown about by the wind. In one nest 
recently examined there was about 3 ounces of clay in six different 
patches. It is generally believed that the unfinished nests are 
built by the male for his own special behoof, and that the pieces 
of cla}^ are more commonly found in it than in the complete nests. 
I did not find this the case at Eangoon, where my opportunities 
of obser's'ing the bird were good, and believe rather that the un- 
finished nests are either rejected from some imperfect construction, 
weak support, or other reason, if built early in the breeding-season, 
or if late that they are simply the efforts of that constructive 
faculty which appears at this season to have such a powerful effect 
on this little bird, and which causes some of them to go on building 
the long tubular entrance long after the hen is seated on her 
eggs. 

“I have generally found that the Baya lays only two eggs, 
vhich are long, cylindrical, and pure white j but other observers 
record a larger number. Snndevall states that he found three in 
one nest ; Layard says from two to four; Burgess six to eight; 
Tickell six to ten. Blyth thhdis that four or five is the most usual 
number. Erom my observations I consider two to be the usual 
number, but have found three occasionally. In those exceptional 
instances u here six or more eggs have been found, I imagine they 
must have been the produce of more than one bird. The Baya is 
stated not to use the same uest for two years consecutively, and 
this I can quite understand without having actually observed it.” 

I can entirely endorse this excellent account, and I would only 
add that sometimes in Southern India they construct the nest 
entirely of coir, these being the handsomest nests made by this 
species. With Dr. Jerdou I am perfectly convinced that two is 
the normal number of eggs. I have certainly examined a hundred 
nests and never found more than three, and only two or three 
times more tlian two. The majority of the birds lay, I believe, 
everywhere in August; though Dr. Jerdou does not state it 
explicitly, it is, I believe, a fact that this bird always breeds in 
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society. I have never found less than ten nests together, and 
often of course there are more than ten times that number. 

The same nests are at times used during a second season. I 
have myself once or twice seen birds busy patching up old nests 
(the difference in the colour of the fresh grass being conspicuous), 
whilst others were building new ones on the same tree. Whether 
the same or a different colony return to do this I cannot say. 

In very Hue nests of the ordinary type the tapering suspensory 
portion will reach one foot in length. The bulb will be 7 inches 
in length and about inches in diameter one way and 4 inches 
the other, while the long tubular entrance that the male often goes 
on building after the female is sitting reaches in one specimen I 
have preserved to a length of 11 inches, with a diameter of barely 
2 inches ; and how the birds shoot perpendicularly up these with 
closed wings as easily as they do without running their heads 
tbroLigh the top of the bulb with the impetus they have acquired, 
and without even (apparently) shaking the nest, is marvellous. 
As a rule these entrance passages do not exceed 6 inches in 
length. 

The birds sit very close. One day driving out during the rains 
at Mynpooree, my eye was caught by a particularly fine nest 
hanging amongst some twenty others in a keekur tree. I made 
one of my people climh the tree and bring the nest carefully down, 
cutting the slender twig from which it was suspended. The nest 
wns laid at the bottom of my waggonette, and on our arrival at 
home hung from one of the antlers of the many stags’ horns that 
in those days adorned my dining-room. Three days later we 
became aware of a very unpleasant odour ; it was traced to this 
nest after some search, and ou taking it down I found to my horror 
a female Baya dead upon two dead half-hatched chicks. There 
are not many birds that would have thus stuck to their nests and 
died on their eggs sooner than leave them. 

The late Mr. Horne recorded an interesting note on the breeding 
■'■his species which I also quote: — “This morning (July 7th, 
; I passed our solitary palm-tree {Phoenix dactyllferci) in 
the Heftr, I heard a strange twittering overhead, and, looking up, 
saw such a pretty sight that I shall never forget it. 

“ In this tree hung some thirty or forty of the elegantly-formed 
nests of woven grass of the Baya bird so well known to all. The 
heavy storms of May and June had torn away many and damaged 
others, so as to render then, as one would think, past repair; not 
so thought the birds, for a party of about sixty had come to set 
them all in order. 

“The scene in the tree almost baffles description. Bach bird 
and his mate thought only of their own nest. How they selected 
it I know not, and I should like much to have seen them arrive. 
I suppose the sharpest took the best nest, for they varied much in 
condition. Of some of the nests two thirds remained, whilst others 
were very nearly all blown away. Some of the birds attempted to 
steal grass from other nests, hut generally got pecked away. 
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“ As the wind was blowing freshly the nests swung about a good 
deal, and it was pretty to see a little bird fly up in a great hurry 
with a long bit ot‘ grass in his beak. He w^ould sit outside the 
nest, holding on by his claw's with the grass under him. He would 
then put the right end into the nest wdth his beak, and the female 
inside would pull it through and put it out for him again ; and 
thus the plaiting of the nest went on. All this was done amidst 
tremendous chattering, and the birds seemed to think it great fun. 
When a piece w'as used up one would give the other a peck, and 
he or she would fly off for more material, the other sitting quietly 
till the worker returned. Nests in every stage of building afforded 
every position for the bird, w^ho seemed at home in all of them. 

“ July llth, 1865. — To-day I noticed that nearly all the nests 
had been repaired, and the birds were more scattered, either helping 
themselves to my jowar (Borylium vulgar e)m. the field or collecting 
insects. 

‘‘ July 20i{7i. — I observed some eight or ten newdy-built nests on 
the ground under the tree, which I believe to have been deliberately 
cut off from their supports by the thievish Striped Squirrels {Sciurus 
j)ahiarum') for use by them in their nests. Some of these had 
unbroken eggs in them. 

August — Noticed to-day how the birds obtain their grass. 
The little bird alights at the edge of the high strong sarpat grass 
{Andropogon euripeta ?) with its head down, and bites through the 
edge to the exact thickness which it requires. It then goes higher 
up to the same blade of grass, and having considered the length 
needed bites through it again. It then seizes it firmly at the lowest 
notch and flies away. Of course the strip of grass tears off aiid 
stops at the notch. It then flies along with the grass streaming 
behind it. As the edge of the grass is much serrated, the bird has 
to consider and pass it through the work the right way. This 
serration renders it so difficult to pull a nest to pieces, and makes 
the same nest last for years. 

“ In some instances the male continues to build for amusement 
after the nest is finished, not only elongating the tubular entrance, 
but also making a kind of false nest. 

“ Eefore the colony ceased building there were more than seventy 
nests in the tree.’" 

A good deal has been written about the nidification of the Baya, 
which is more curious than true. 

Onagentleman, for instance, says ; — “ One bird I observed com- 
mencing its nest from the bottom, resting it on a twig having 
plenty of leaves ! ! 

The notes of ailmiration are mine, and it is not too much, I 
think, to say that this gentleman ought to have used spectacles. 
Numbers of notes on the nidification of the Baya have been kindly 
sent me, some very good and full ones, but I think Dr. Jerdon’s 
and Mr. Horne’s, which I have quoted, contain nearly all that need 
be said on the subject. 
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I add the following notes, however, as they throw light on some 
disputed points. 

Colonel Butler writes : — “ The Common Weaver-bird breeds 
abundantly in the neigbbourhoed of Beesa during the rains, com- 
mencing to build its elaborate nest, which takes about a month to 
complete, about the middle of July. There are two nests as a rule 
for each pair, one with a long tubular entrance for the hen, in 
which the eggs are laid, the other without this tubular passage and 
open at the bottom, with a perch of woven grass across the lower 
edge for the cock bird to sit in. I have constantly found only two 
or three, often four or five, and once as many as nine, but I am 
inclined to think that when more than three or four are laid in 
one nest, more than one hen bird assists in laying. I once found 
a nest containing eleven fresh eggs. I can o:fier no solution as to 
the mud question ; to all appearances it looks most useless and 
unmeaning.’’ 

Mr. Benjamin Aitken remarks : — “ The first nest I ever took of 
the Common Weaver -bird contained four young ones. This was 
at Satara, in the Deccan. Twm, of course, is the almost invariable 
number of eggs laid.’’ 

The eggs of this species, like those of all the others of this 
group with which I am acquainted, are of a pure, dead, glossless 
white. They vary a good deal in size and shape, but are typically 
rather long ovals, a good deal pointed towards the small end. 
Long ovals pointed at both ends and blunt pyriform varieties are 
common. 

The eggs vary in length from 0*72 to 0*9, and from 0*52 to 0*62 
in breadth ; but the average of forty eggs is 0-S2 by 0*59. 


721. Ploceus megarhyiLclius, Hume. The Eastern Baya, 

Ploceus baya, BL, IIu7?ie, Cat. no. 69-1 bis. 

Ploceus megarhyuchus, Ilumej t. c. no. 694 ter. 

The Eastern Baya breeds from Sikhim down to Tenasserim from 
April to September. 

Mr. Oates makes the following general remarks on the nidifi- 
cation of this Baya in Pegu : — “The breeding-season commences 
in April, and from ten to fifty pairs of birds nest in company. 
They either select the eaves of a thatched building, frequently 
nesting inside the verandah itself, or the pendent branches of a 
thorny tree. In this latter case they seem to prefer a tree the 
branches of which grow over the water. The eggs are two or 
three in number and pure white.” 

Mr. J. R. Cripps, writing from Eastern Bengal, says : — ‘‘ Ex- 
cessively common, and a permanent resident, very destructive to 
the paddy-crops when in the ear. In the cold weather the males 
drop the yellow crown. Builds in all kinds of trees and at '\'arious 
heights from the ground. It breeds from May to August. I have 
on several occasions found a second nest commenced from the 
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bottom of the tube of an old one, the upper nest being useless as 
the passage is closed up. They lay from two to five eggs, and 
very often only a single young one is found.’’ 

The eggs of this species, as might be expected, do not differ in 
colour and shape from those of P. haya. A large number of eggs 
From the Sikhim Terai measure from 0*75 to 0-92 in length, and 
0’57 to 0-63 in breadth. 


722. Ploceus bengalensis (Linn.). The Blade-throated 
Weaver-hird, 

Ploceus bengalensis (Liim.^j Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 349 ; Hume, Jxouyli 
Draft N. D. no. 696. 

I have never found the nest of the Black-throated Weaver-bird. 
I have shot the bird in the same localities (e. g. Sindh) as the last, 
but cannot tell whether it breeds in all of these. 

Dr. Jerdon says : — ‘‘I found it abundant near Purneah, also in 
Dacca, building in low bushes, in a grassy char overflown during 
the rains. The nest was non-pensile, and had either no tubular 
entrance, or a very short one made of grass and more slightly inter- 
woven than either of the others. Though a good many pairs were 
breeding in the neighbourhood, the nests were in no instance close 
to each other, rarely indeed two in the same bush.” 

Mr. J. E. Cripps, writing fmm Eastern Bengal, says ; — 

]St]i Jmie, 1S78. — 8hot the pair and took the nest with one 
fresh egg, all of which I sent to the Editor (Str. P.) for identifica- 
tion. Prom the oviduct of the female another fully formed, but 
soft, egg was taken. In front of my house was a small river, 
which, at this time of the year, had several deep pools at intervals 
along the bed. The public road ran parallel with the river, the 
bank of which iu one place was about 15 feet high and overlooking 
one of these pools of water. This sloping bank was covered with 
brushwood-jungle about 4 feet high, and in one of the bushes this 
nest was placed. Several twigs had been bent down and incorpo- 
rated with the roof of the nest, which had no liniug. It was about 
3 feet olf the ground. The female flew o:K the nest and was shot, 
and the male on coming hack from feeding was also shot while sit- 
ting on the nest. I failed to fiud any more of their nests ; the 
one found was the only nest in that clump.” 

Mr. Henry Wenden has sent me the following note: — “On 
28th August I found some eight or ten nests of this bird at Bhan- 
doop, sixteen miles from Bombay, in a space of marshy land (water 
6 to 18 inches deep) surrounded by rice-fields. They were built 
on that kind of grass which looks so like young sugar-cane, the 
blades of which were bent down and woven into the nest. In one 
case a nest was supported by only four blades, in another by ten 
or twelve. The tops of the nest were as globular as the entrance 
of the several blades of gi^ass would permit of their being. None 
had pensile supports, and I noticed no entrance -tube of more than 
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2^ inches in length. Two nests each contained three eggs, one 
clutch being fresh and the other well incubated ; another nest had 
one egg. 

“ As regards material and the way it is woven, the nests are 
similar to those of P. icfi/a^ nor can I perceive any di:ffierence in 
size, colour, or shape of the eggs unless it is that those of P. be^- 
ffdlensis ai’e slightly more pointed at the smaller end.^^ 

The eggs are similar to those of the other allied Weaver-birds, 
and measure from 0-79 to 0-85 in length by 0-55 to 0*6 in breadth. 


723. Plocens manyar (TIorsf.). The Striated Weaver-bird, 

Ploceus maiiyar Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 348 ; Ilime, Rough 

Ih'aft A. ^ E. no. 095. 

The Striated Weaver-bird, which Dr. Jerdon says does not occur 
in the North-West Provinces, is pretty common in suitable locali- 
ties throughout the Indian Empire, except perhaps in the southern 
portion of the Indian Pe^nnsula. It is, however, only where large 
pieces of water, or rivers whose banks are fringed with reed and 
rush, occur that it breeds. There are places in the Elawah and 
Mynpooree Districts, and again in (Sindh, arid as these localities 
as a whole are, where nevertheless, finding suitable rushy, reedy 
cover, it breeds in great numbers. In one clhand in Upper Sindh 
I found nearly one hundred old nests in a small bulrush island not 
20 yards in diameter. 

They lay throughout Upper India in August and September. 
The nests much resemble those of P. buy a. 

They are formed of the same materials and woven in the same 
manner, but the upper or body portions are more massive and 
clumsier, and the tubes are shorter. The points of some forty or 
fifty narrow bulrush-leaves are commonly gathered together and 
incorporated into the upper portion of the nest to form a point of 
suspension. The true nest, exclusive of the tubular or entrance-pas- 
sage, averages about 7i inches in length externally, with a diameter 
ol 5 inches oneway by 4 inches the other. The tube is from 2 to 4 
inches in length and about 2^ inches external diameter. The upper 
portion of the nest may be about inch thick, but the sides ave- 
rage about half an inch, and the entrance-passage is scarcely one 
fourth of an inch thick. What gives the nest a clumsy appearance 
is that the upper end of the nest terminates squarely instead of 
tapering more or less to a point, as is almost always the case in 
those of P. baya ; but then the nests of these latter are hung from 
one point of support, and not, as in this species, from a whole 
clump or cluster of supports. In outline, seen from one point of 
view, these nests are like a very short-handled meat-chopper, the 
tubular entrance standing for the handle. 

They lay usually t \^'0 or three eggs, quite as often three as two ; 
but I myself have never taken more. 

From Etawah Mr. Brooks writes: — “On the 28th August, 1 869, 
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I found a nest belonging to a pair of these birds. It was built 
among some high reeds or bulrushes which fringed one of the tanks 
at the side of the railway at Jheenjuck Jheel. The nest was fixed 
to two or three of the reeds near their summits, and was shaped 
like that of P. haya^ but not so long, and as yet there was no lower 
tubular entrance. A former nest had been built and abandoned, 
as a colony of black ants had taken possession of it. When I 
found the second nest the birds were busy building it, and it was 
nearly finished. As yet no eggs had been laid.” 

Again, ‘‘ On the 4th September, 1869, I found many nests in 
different reed-beds of Jheenjuck Jheel. Several pairs had young, 
but out of one nest I obtained three tolerably fresh eggs, which 
precisely resemble those of P. haya both in size, shape, and colour. 
Many of the nests found to-day had very long tubular entrances, 
longer even than the longest T have seen of P. haya. The body of 
the nest appears, however, to be generally smaller. Several of the 
reeds are drawn together, and from this junction the nest hangs.” 

Colonel Gr. P. L. Marshall says that this species “ breeds com- 
monly in the grass along the banks of the Granges Canal in the 
Aligurh, Mynpooree, and Cawnpoor Districts. It is a gregarious 
breeder, and the nests are found in numbers together, though 
samewhat local. The eggs are pure white ; the nest is square- 
topped, woven into the reeds or grass.” 

Dr. Jerdon states that this species ‘‘invariably breeds among 
high reeds, and usually in places liable to be inundated ; and as 
the breeding-season is during the rains, the nest is thus unassail- 
able except from the water. The nest is fixed to two or three reeds 
not far from their summit, and the upper leaves are occasionally 
turned down and used in the construction of the nest, which is, in 
all cases that I have seen, made of grass only. The nest is non- 
pensile, that is to say it is fixed directly to the reeds without the 
upper pensile support that the nest of the last species has ; and in 
some cases the eggs are laid before any tubular entrance is made, a 
hole at the side near the top forming the entrance. This, however, 
is often, but not always, completed during the incubation of the 
female ; and in other cases a short tubular entrance is made at 
first — in a very few prolonged to a foot or more. I have found 
the eggs in this case, as in the last, to be generally two in number, 
three in a few, and in one nest I found five.” 

Major C. T. Bingham remarks : — “ Breeds in numbers at Delhi 
in the long grass on the hanks of the Jumna from J uly to September, 
In one patch of grass occupying about one hundred square yards 
I found on the 5th September thirty-one nests of this bird ; some 
with full-fledged young, some with fresh eggs, and others in course 
of construction only. Four was the greatest number of young or 
eggs I found in any one nest, but the majority contained three 
eggs or young ones. Although thei’e was a tree in the centre of 
the grass, none of the nests were attached to it, all depending from 
the tops of the snrpat clumps. 

“ One nest I cut down and carefully measured was constructed 
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of fine strips of tlie grass woven into a hollow egg, the long dia- 
meter of which measured 8 inches and the short 5 inches. From 
the centre of the hollow was the passage, measuring 18 inches in 
length by 2 inches in diameter, and hanging downwards ; where 
this opened into the inside of the nest there was built a little wall 
of the same material, extending inside from side to side, so as to 
e:fiectually guard the eggs from being thrown out even in a high 
wind.^’ 

Colonel Butler has furnished me with the following note : — “I 
found any number of nests of the Striated Weaver-bird at Milana, 
eighteen miles east of Deesa, in August and September, 1876. As 
a rule, they are fastened to reeds or bushes grovnng in the water, 
by the sides of tanks, open wells, or marshy ground, but at the 
same time it is not unusual to find them in high surpat grass out 
in the open country at some distance (a half mile or more) from 
water. They also often build in long grass overhanging ditches or 
small streams, and I have occasionally found a colony building in 
low thorny bushes and trees (mimosa, &c.) overhanging the water. 
The nests were almost exactly similar to those of P. haya, except 
that they are slightly smaller, and in some instances the tubular 
entrance is of immense length. There is one thing verj remark- 
able about this species, and that is a peculiar habit they have of 
cementing yellow flowers (generally mimosa) to the nest with cow- 
dung. The lower edge of the cock bird’s nest is almost invariably 
thus decorated. The eggs are, of course, pure white and almost 
exactly like the eggs of P. haya, but perhaps slightly smaller. 
The cock bird is wonderfully attentive to the repairs of the nest, 
and may be seen, even when the young are hatched, flying back- 
wards and forwards constantly with long strips of grass in his 
beak to execute repairs. I have not mentioned dates, as the nests 
were so numerous, but I may add that they commence to lay about 
the first or second week in August and continue laying all through 
September. They generally breed in small colonies, but single nests 
are not uncommon.” 

And again he wrote to me from Sindh : — “The Striated Weaver- 
bird breeds in Sindh in June, July, August, aud probably in 
September also; and I have occasionally seen nests of P. iaya, 
P. hengalensisj and P. manyar in the same tree ; however, as a rule, 
I believe they breed separately. When I visited the E. Narra, 
Sindh, at the end of July 1878, I had an excellent opportunity of 
studying their breediug-habits, and I noticed that, although the 
nests were extremely plentiful all along the banks of the canals, 
there were seldom more than half a dozen in one group, and, 
although we travelled over many miles of country and occasionally 
saw the other two species (P. baya and P. hengalensis\ still we 
never observed them in that district breeding in company with 
P. manyar^ although very likely they do. The nests, which are 
usually built in tussocks of grass, by the side, or growing out of, the 
water, or in low trees or bushes standing in or growing by the side 
of the water, are of the usual Weaver-bird type, excepting perhaps 
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that the tubular entrances are shorter than in some of the other 
species (none of those I saw exceeded about | or 1 foot). 

“ The normal number of eggs, I believe, is two, although we 
often found more in a nest. I observed nests occasionally in 
standing crops, attached to the tops of the jowaree stalks.’^ 

Captain Horace Terry observes : — “ Between the fourteenth and 
fifteenth milestone from Bangalore, on the Madras road, there is a 
sort of jheel on one side of the road, which serves as a bund to the 
Oscottah-tank on the other side. Here in the end of August 1882 
I found P. manyar breeding in large numbers. The nests are 
attached to reeds and bulrushes growing invariably where the wiiter 
was 4 or 5 feet deep. I inspected all the nests I could, but could 
find no eggs. They were all either new nests or contained young 
birds. Several P. haya were breeding close by, their nests being 
attached mostly to babul or cocoanut trees. 

“ I visited the same place in July 1883, and obtained several 
eggs,'’ 

Mr. J. E. Cripps tells us that at Furreedpore, in Eastern 
Bengal, the Striated Weaver-bird is “ very common. I cannot say 
whether this species is a permanent resident or not. At the com- 
mencement of May I have first noticed the Black-breasted Weaver- 
bird and this species, frequenting the grassy churs of the district. 
At the beginning of July the birds of this species commence to 
build their nests in small colonies, on the long grass clumps and 
bushes, wherever these latter are standing in water. The nest is 
quite distinct from that of P. haya^ for which it can never be mis- 
taken. It is a shorter and thicker nest than that of P. haya^ built 
of the same materials, and generally with only an apology of a 
tube. The eggs are laid in July and August, and are from two to 
five in each nest. 

Lastly, Mr. Oates remarks of Pegu in genei'al: — ^‘Commences 
to breed rather later than P. mecjarJiynchus ; in fact it waits till 
the elephant-grass, to which its nest is invariably attached, is high 
and green, which does not take place till the raius are well in.” 

The eggs of this species seem to average slightly smaller than 
those of P. haya, but iu every other respect they are precisely 
similar — moderately broad ovals, a good deal pointed at one end, 
and of a perfectly pure, almost entirely glossless, white. The tex- 
ture is very fine and compact, and the shells, though thin, are firm 
and strong. 

In length the eggs vary from 0'71 to 0'88, and in breadth from 
0*5 to 0*6 ; but the average is about 0-8 by 0‘58. 


724. Ploceella javanensis (Less.). T7ie Golden Weaver-hircl 

Ploceus hypoxiinthiis (JDaud.)^ Hume, Mough Draft N. & E. no, 
696 ter. 

The Gf olden Weaver-bird breeds abundantly throughout Lower 
Pegu. 
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Dr. Jerdon only tells us that it is ‘‘frequent in swampy ground 
near the mouth of the Bangoon E-iver, where 1 also found its 
nest, solitary, in a thick thorny bush Ycx*y similar to that of 
F. heiifjahnds^^ 

Writing from the Pegu Plains in the neighbourhood of Wan, Mr. 
Oates I’cmarks : — “This species breeds \ei'y abundantly in this 
neiglibourhood ; on the 25th of July I took a great number of the 
nests and found that most of them contained two eggs, but some 
few of them only one. The greater number of the eggs were much 
incubated. 

“The nest is placed about 5 feet from the ground, invariably 
supported from below, and not hanging as is the case with the 
nests of other Weaver-birds. It is securely fastened to several 
stems and leaves of a large species of grass, or to the branches of 
some strong weed. In the compound of the bungalow at Kyeik- 
padien I found no fewer than four nests in a patch of weeds near 
the’ entrance. 

“ The nest is cylindrical, about 6 inches high and 4 inches in 
diameter externally, composed entirely of grasses, woven on the 
outside in a very clumsy manner, the whole exterior presenting a 
series of loops and sharp angles. The interior is formed of Sne 
grass, nicely curved to the shape of the nest and perfectly smooth. 
The flowering ends of these fine grasses are in some nests brought 
forward so as to form a ring, through which the bird enters the 
nest. The entrance is at various heights, sometimes in the middle 
and sometimes quite at the top of the nest. It is about an inch in 
diameter. 

“The colour of the eggs is very variable. The ground of some 
is white, the whole egg sprinkled with minute dots of pale brown. 
Of some the ground-colour is greenish white, profusely speckled 
witli greenish brown, the specks having a tendency to form a ring 
round the larger end. Others are pale purplish grey, covered with 
a profusion of darker specks and spot^ of the same colour spread 
evenly o^'er the egg and coalescing in places. Others are of a 
somewhat olivaceous tint, some without a single mark, while others 
have a few very indistinct lines and clouded spots at the thick end. 
In fact, from the examination of a large series, it appears that 
hardly any two eggs are alike. In one nest the two eggs were as 
diflerent from each other as two eggs could well be; but as a rule 
the eggs out of the same nest bear a close resemblance to each 
other.” 

The nests and eggs, of which Mr, Oates has sent me a large 
series, are very correctly described by him ; certainly the eggs are 
utterly unlike those of any of our other Indian "Weaver-birds or 
Munias, and approximate to those of the House-Sparrow. Hot 
only are they not pure plain dead white, but the shells are very 
smooth and fine and have a decided though not brilliant gloss. 
The ground-colour is white, greenish or greyish white, a delicate 
dove-grey, or pale purplish stone- colour ; and while one or two 
of the latter colour are quite free from markings, the great majority 
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are some thinly, some thickly, speckled and finely freckled with 
pale greyish, greenish, or purplish neutral tint. 

The markings, except an occasional black hair-line, are, in at 
least two thirds of the eggs, so minute that, looked at from a dis- 
tance of a couple of feet, the eggs appear to be of one uniform 
grey, some darker, some lighter, some with a sepia tinge, some with 
a slight brown tinge, some with the faintest possible purple shade, 
some greenish; but a grey stone-colour is the prevailing tint of a 
large body of eggs, amongst which perhaps one in twenty or thirty 
is pure white with only a few brown specks scattered here and 
there, and a good many, perhaps one in ten, are a very pale grey, 
which look while amongst the darker varieties, though when placed 
beside a white egg they are distinctly grey. 

A certain number of the eggs are distinctly freckled and 
mottled and spotted when looked into, but these mottlings are 
very inconspicuous as a rule. Only on about one egg in six or 
seven, one or at most two black hair-lines of the Bunting type may 
be traced. 

In shape the eggs appear to he normally somewhat elongated 
though very regular ovals, but somewhat broader varieties, slightly 
pointed or compressed towards one end, occur. 

In length the eggs vary from 0*68 to 0’78, and in breadth from 
0*52 to 0*58 ; but the average is about 0‘73 nearly by 0'54. 


Subfamily VIDUIN^. 

725. Munia malacca (Linn.). The Blaoh-headed Munici. 

Munia malacca (Zinn.), Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 352 ; Hume, Bough Draft 
N. E. no. G97. 

The Black-headed Munia breeds thi'oughout Central and Southern 
India and Ceylon.^ 

Mr. A. Gi. E. Theobald writes: — found the nests near 
Pothanore, in the Coimbatore District, during the latter half of 
October. They were placed amongst reeds growing in a small 
pond ; they were round, with a round hole in one side for an 
entrance, and were composed of dry reeds and leaves of some 
flag-leaved grass very like those of the cholum {Sorghum vulgar^. 
The lining was composed of the hair-like filaments from the broom- 
grass of this country. Seven is, I think, the full complement of 
eggs ; I never found more in any one nest.’^ 

Dr. Jerdon states that “ the nest is usually placed among reeds 
in tanks or in the beds of rivers ; occasionally in long grass in the 
bunds of paddy-fields. It is a rather large, nearly round or oval 
nest, neatly but loosely made of grass, with the hole at one side, 
this is general being very artfully coucealed by the interlacing of 
the fibres of grass, so that I have been puzzled for a few moments 
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to discover the entrance, and the eggs, four to six in number, are 
pure white.” 

Mr. r.H. Blewitt says : — “ On the 19th July we were encamped 
in the open forest country in the immediate neighbourhood ot the 
western side of the hill-ranges (branches of the great Yindhyiau 
group) lying in the extreme eastern section of the Bhundara 
District. 

“ In a sugar-cane field not far distant from our camp we found 
five unfinished, and one all but complete, nest, containiug a single 
egg, of the Black-headed Munia. The parent birds were shot 
while busily engaged in finishing ofi the entrance of the nest. 

“This latter was nearly globular, a mass of coarse grass lined 
with somewhat finer grass, between 6 and 7 inches in diameter. 
It was more loosely constructed than those of Estrelda formosci, 
several of which we had foimd in a similar locality, about a mile 
distant, two days previously. Both this nest and the other un- 
finished ones were placed amongst, and attached to the cane-leaves, 
precisely after the fashion of the Gfreen Amaduvat. 

“I may note that again in another similar field, about half a 
mile distant, we found Munia atricairilla busy constructing its 
nest, two of which were finished, but none of them contained 
eggs.” 

Colonel Butler writes the following notes on the breeding of 
this bird near Belgaum : — 

“ Belgaum, 1st August, 1879. — A nest containing six pure 
white fresh eggs. It consisted of an immense ball of dry grass, 
coarse exteriorly, fine interiorly and round the entrance, which 
consisted of a small hole in the centre of the nest upon one side, 
the whole structure being about the size of a child’s head, and was 
built in the centre of a sugar-cane field, suspended from the tops 
of the sugar-cane, and not supported from below as is usually the 
case with the nest of Munias. The sugar-cane was very tall and 
dense, and the nest, although a large one, well concealed, and pro- 
bably it would have escaped notice altogether had I not observed 
the old birds passing backwards and forwards with grass in their 
mouths in the act of building, 

“21st August, 1879. — Later on in August I found several half- 
finished nests in sugar-cane, the thickest part of the crop being 
usually selected, all of which were supported by and fixed in the 
upper blades of the plant, so that I am inclined to think that the 
nest found on the 1st August had been blown on one side by the 
wind, which would account for its being found suspended. 

“ On the 12th September, 1879, I found four or five more nests 
in the same neighbourhood in a sugar-cane field, within a few yards 
of each other, containiug from five to six eggs each, more or less 
incubated, with the exception of one which contained a single 
fresh egg. One nest had been blown down by the wind and was 
hanging upside down about a foot below where it was originally 
built, but the old bird had not forsaken it and W'as sitting upon 
five eggs about to hatch. The nests were all pi’ecisely similar, 
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diifering only from the one already described in being densely 
lined with a species of line green flowering grass, many of the 
flowering stalks of whicli protruded round the entrance, the ex- 
terior being composed of coarsB broadish blades of dry reeds. They 
were all built about the same height, near the top of the sugar- 
cane about 7 feet from the ground, and, as a rule, where the 
sugar-cane was highest and most dense. 

On the 14th September, 1879, I explored fresh sugar-cane 
fields and found several more nests, some building, some with fresh 
eggs, and one with two young ones and three eggs about to hatch. 
Some of them were quite low down, not more than 2 feet from 
the ground, and in a few’ instances built in open situations where 
the sugar-cane was short and thin. 

“On the 17th of the same month, T spent anotlier morning in 
sugar-cane fields, finding several more nests, some building, others 
containing either fresh hard-set eggs or young ones. IN'o nests 
contained more than six eggs, and many only five, and as a rule 
the nests w’ere solitar}^ 

“ 12th September, 1880. — h4uiiierons nests again this year in 
every sugar-cane field about Belgaum, between the middle of 
August and middle of September. Eggs six to seA'en in number. 

“ 17th September, 1880. — Many more nests, containing some 
fresh, some hard-set eggs, and some young ones. No nests cou- 
tained more than six eggs, and many only five.” 

Captain Horace Terry tells us that on the Pulney hills this 
species is fairly common. “ I found a new nest at Pittur in April, 
but got no eggs/’ 

Colonel Legge writes that this species breeds in Ceylon from 
May to August. 

The eggs of this species, which I owe to Messrs. Carter, Theo- 
bald, Butler, and others, are of the usual Munia type — dull, pure 
white, somewhat elongated oval eggs ; there is nothing that I can 
see to distinguish them from those of 1/. punc.iulata and M. mala- 
harica, except perhaps that elongated varieties are more common 
amongst them. 

In length the eggs vary from 0-6 to 0*72 inch, and in breadth 
from 0*44 to 0*5 ; but the average is 0*64 by 0-47^. 


* Munia oiiyzivora (Linu.). The Jam Bj^arrow. 

Paclda oryzivora Hume, Bough Draft N, E. no. 703 bis. 

This species, tbe well-tnown Java Sparrow, a native of that island, but now 
naturalized in Mauritius, Ceylon, and other places, has naturalized itself also 
in the neighbourhood of Madras, whence I have had mauy specimens, killed 
wild, as well as the eggs sent me by my friend the late Captain Mitchell. He 
‘‘found a nest near Madras in August, containing five eggs. It was placed 
like a Mania’s, in a thorny bush, 7 or 8 feet from the ground. The nest was 
globular and very large, chiefly composed of fine grass, but with a few broad- 
bladed lea's es of millet intertwined. The entrance small, circular, and lateral.” 

The eggs were very regular ovals, pure, glossless white, and varied from O’V 
to 075 inch in length, and were (all the three he sent me) 0*55 in breadth. 
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72G. Munia atricapilla (Vieill.)- The Chestnut-bellied 
Miinia. 

Munia rul)ronig'ra, Ilodf/s,^ Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 353. 

Muiiia atricapilla (VieilL), Hume, Bouffh Draft N. §• E. no. (JOS. 

According to Mr. Hodgson, the Chestnut-bellied Munia breeds 
ill the lower valleys and cultivated plains of Nepal in open jungle 
or brushwood, forming a large globular nest in the midst of 
bamboos, thick bushes or grass, on or close to the ground, com- 
posed of dry grass or straw loosely twisted together, and lined 
with finer rice-straw. It lays troin June to August four to six 
small, oval, pure white eggs. 

Dr. Jerdon says: — ‘‘According to Mr. Frith the nest is ordi- 
narily placed in a babool tree in Lower Bengal, solitaihly, and is 
composed of a large ball of the tufts of Sacoharum sjiontaneum. I 
have always found its nest fixed to reeds or long grass, and suspect 
that Mr. Frith must have been mistaken in the identity of the 
owner of the nest above noticed, the more so because that is ex- 
actly the character, both as to materials and site, of the nest of the 
next species (punctulata) noticed.’’ 

Since the Bough Draft of this work was published, I have 
myself taken several nests in the Calcutta Botanical Grardens ; and 
Mr. J. C. Parker has taken many more in the same place and has 
furnished me with numerous notes on the nidification of this 
species. 

He says ; — “ I found a nest of the Chestnut-bellied Munia in 
the Calcutta Botanical Grardens on the 27th of July, 1874. The 
nest was fixed as described by Dr. Jerdon, to the stems of long 
grass near the top, and was a very conspicuous object, easily to be 
seen a long way off. The bird was on the nest, but the eggs were 
quite fresh, and though there were only five it is quite possible 
that had I waited more would have been laid.” 

Again he writes : — “ On the 13th July, 1875, T took a nest 
with six eggs, and on the 20th August another with five eggs, 
of Munia atriceqnlla in the Botanical Grardens, Calcutta. This 
year the birds could not breed in the long grass, owing to the 
fact of there being none to build in, a thorough reform in the 
garden arrangements having been carried out this year. The two 
nests were placed, one on a species of prickly date-palm, the other 
on another species of palm about six feet high, an Oreoclocca 1 
think. 

“ I could easily have procured the bird in the first nest (as she 
allowed me to approach within a few inches of the entrance), but 
I was prevented from doing so by the number and size of the 
terrible needle-like thorns that protected the nest on every side — 
a perfect forest of bayonets.” 

Lastly, he says : — “ I went over on Monday, the 29th September, 
1875, to the Grardens, and T was rewarded by another nest and 
three eggs of Munia atricapilla. The nest was in a young pine- 
tree, forming one of the same avenue (leading to the great Banian) 
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as that from \^liioh I took the last batch of five eggs. I would 
not bave taken this nest bad 1 known there \^'ere only three eggs, 
but as it was placed on the highest fork of the tree, a lad had to 
got up and bring it down, although the tree was ouly some 12 feet 
higli.^^ 

Dr. Scully remarks : — “ This Munia is common in the central 
part of the Nepal Valley from the end of May to October, fre- 
quenting rice-fields and gardens. A nest taken on the 13th July 
in the Eesidency grounds was placed in a thorny hedge ; it was a 
large globular structure with a trumpet-shaped entrance at one 
side ; it contained fi.ve white eggs, slightly set.’^ 

Mr. Dayison, writing from Mergui on the 21st June, 1S75, re- 
marks : — “ In a dense tangled mass of swamp-grass and screw- 
pine I found, on the 20th June, a nest of the Chestnut-bellied 
Mintia. The uest was most ingeniously woven in with the sur- 
rounding grass-stems so as to be entirely concealed, and I should 
certainly not have found it had I not seen the birds (for there 
were two of them) fly out. 

“ The nest is a ball of coarse swamp-grass and rush, roughly 
and loosely woven, measuring about 7 inches in diameter. The 
enirance, which is at one side, measures 2*5 inches in diameter. 

“ Most of the material composing the outer portion of the nest 
is still green; the cgg-cavity is lined with dry grass, which is 
finer than that on the outside of the nest. 

Comparing the nest with one of U, acuiicauda^ there are 
many difi'erenoes to be noted. It is somewhat larger than that of 
Hodgson’s Munia, more globular, composed both externally and 
internally of coarser material, and notably it wants the projecting 
neck of fine grass-stems v^hich one almost invariably fiuds nut 
only in the nest of U. acuticcmcla but also in that of other species 
of the genus. 

The nest coutained two eggs, of course pure white, but more 
elongated and conspicuously larger than any of the eggs of 
TJ, acviicauda that I took the same day. 

‘‘This is evidently the second nest of the season, there being 
numbers of young about which evidently have not very long left 
the nest. 

“ The species appears to be only a seasonal visitant to Mergui, 
where it goes to breed. When I worked in Mergui and its 
vicinity in November, 1 met with none of this species, but in Mav, 
on my return fimi the southernmost portion of the Province, ! 
found the bird not uncommon about the swamps and paddy-fiats 
in small parties, usually consisting of a couple of adults and three 
or four young.” 

Pinally, Mr. Oates says, writing from Pegu : — “ The nests and 
eggs of this bird may be found at all times from the loth June to 
the end of iSeptemher. Six appears to ho the maximum number of 
eggs laid. 

“ The nest is placed in dense elephant-grass, attached to two or 
three stems at a height of four or five feet from the ground. Pre- 
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fereiitially they select very swampy land. The nest is a loose 
mass of grass, spherical, cylmdrical, or heart-shaped. The inside 
is lined with finer grass, the following ends being brought furu ard 
to the entrance, which is small and difficult lo find. The eggs are 
without gloss, pure white. They measure from 0-54 to Q'69 in 
length, and from 0*41 to 0*48 in breadth, the average of sixteen 
eggs being 0*01 by 0'45.” 

A nest which I took on the 15lh August was a large glo- 
bular structure, about 8 inches long, 6^ high, 5 broad, the lo\^■e^ 
surface flat or ueaily so, the upper domed, and with a largo oxnl 
aperture, some inches high and 14 broad, at one end. The nest 
was composed entirely of grass, rather solhlly put together, and 
had no lining. On the external surface some coarse blades aud 
pieces of flower-stems, with the flulfy seeds attached, had been 
used, but the greater portion of the nest consisted entirely of 
moderately fine grass-stems. The chamber was about 5| inches 
long, nearly 2^ inches wdde throughout, and nearly 3| high in its 
highest central portion. 

The eggs are very regular elongated ovals, pure white and gloss- 
less, and only vary from 0*58 to 0*68 inch in length, and from 0*4 
to 0*47 in iDreadth. 

7^7. Uroloncha acuticauda (Hodgs.). Ilodysons Munia. 

Munia acuticauda^ Hodgs. , Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 356 : Hime. Bough 
Draft N. JE. no. 702. 

This species, which we may term Hodgson’s Munia, the trivial 
name applied to it by Dr. Jerdon — the llimala 3 ^an Munia — being 
singularly inappropriate, breeds within our limits throughout the 
Himalayas east of the Ganges, at all elevations up to 5000 feet, 
throughout Assam, Cachar, Tipperah, Eastern Eurma, and Tenas- 
seriin, in all well- wooded, undulating, or hilly localities. 

Speaking of this species, M. atricapilla^ and TJ. punotidata, Mr. 
Hodgson remarks that ‘‘ these species are solitary in regard to 
nidification, but after the breeding-season they are all gregcarious 
in a greater or less degree. They are exclusively graminivorous, 
feeding on hard grass-seeds or ceralia, according as one or the 
other are procurable; and they fix their large globular nests eitlier 
among the spiny leaves of the palm trees or the thick interlaced 
branches of the lesser bamboos, but there is no weaving or sewing 
employed in the structure of the nest : it is merely a large ball laid 
agaiust or upon naturally-blended branche>s of 'stiff leaves, and 
having a small round entrance either on the side or at lop. The 
eggs are many, and in M. atricapilla are of a bluish-white colour. 
These birds are easily^ tamed and caged, but they have no song. 

“ The whole species are migratory, appearing in June and 
departing in November. Many of them breed in iny grounds, aud 
are solitary so far as I have observed. The nest is composed of 
glass, fibres, or leaves of Fmus lomjifolia., and is usually con- 
structed in the midst of clumps of small bamboo or of the dog- 

9 ^ 
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]'ose. The inale and female labour at the work with equal 
assiclLiity, and share equally the task ol rearing the young.” 

Writing from Sikhiin, Mr. Gram in ie says : — “A nest taken out 
of a small tree some ten feet from the ground in the valley of the 
liyang, about 2500 feet above the level of the sea, on the 20th 
June, contained six hard-set eggs. Tor so diminutive a bird the 
nest is enormous ; externall}'- it is fully 5 inches in diameter and 
7 inches in height, and even the egg-cavity was nearly 6 inches 
deep and more than 2 inches in diameter inside, but the actual 
entrance was of course much smaller. It is entirely composed of 
grass, the basal portion and the exterior at the back, where it was 
wedged against the stem of the tree, of very coarse and rough 
grass, much of it broad-bladecl, the upper portion and the whole of 
the interior of very fine grass.” 

LattT, he remarked : — “ This Munia lays between the middle of 
June and the middle of August, at elevations of from 2000 to 
4000 feet. It builds from 6 to 20 feet from the ground, in open 
country, in shrubs and small trees. The nest is globular, entirely 
made of the grass-panicles from which the seeds have dropped, 
intermixod with a few bamboo-leaves, and measures externally 
about 6 inches in height by the same in width, while the caA'ity is 
about 3 inches in diameter by the same in depth from lower edge 
of entrance. The entrance is in the side, close to the top, with 
a quantity of the grass of which the nest is made projecting over 
it. The eggs are v^hite, and five or sis in number. 

“ This bird is much disliked by the natives, on account of the 
large quantities of rice it consumes. I have seen a flock of tw^euty 
or thirty clinging to a single head of flowering grass, when they 
appear, from a little distance, more like a swarm of bees than 
a flock of birds. 

My bird-skiimer came back from Chola, but with very little, 
and nothing of any consequence. About ten days ago (10th 
IN’oveinber) I saw the young of IT. acuticauda only half-fledged. 
I asked myself how it is that the young of this bird is hatched so 
much later in the year than all the other birds about here ; and it 
struck me that the parents had sense enough not to have their 
young hatched until the rice (on which they chiefly feed) was 
ripe, so that they could, with the minimum of trouble, feed their 
brood. In the same way the Hornbill places its nest near or in 
fruit-trees, and contrives to hatch its young when the fruit of 
those trees is ripe, with which the male can easily feed the femnle 
and young. The time of the most abundant supply of food 
appears to me to have more influence on the nesting-time than 
has the season of the year. The same principle, in a kind of 
way, partly applies to human beings : for instance, in Kent and 
Sussex, the ‘hopping-time,’ when there is most money about, 
decides the time for marrying of many of the v^orking-people 
of those counties.” 

Dr. Jerdon says : — “ Its nest is of the usual structure, large, and 
loosely made of fine grass, and there f^re generally five or six white 
eggs. I found it far from rare on the Khasia Hills.” 
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Mr. Irwin, who took a nest of this species in the Tipperah Hills 
in June, described it as composed of fine grass-steins placed in a 
half-open hole in a low bank. It contained five eggs nearly 
hatched. 

Mr. W. Davison, writing from Mergiii, says : — 

'‘This species is either a very irregular breeder or it has several 
broods daring the year. In November it was not only breeding, but 
there were many f ully-fiedged young abroad, usually in small parties 
without any admixture ot‘ adults; and now, in June, there are still 
young to be found that have not long left the nest, and nests are 
to be found containing eggs, both fresh and hard-set, while other 
nests are in course of construction. 

“The species is very plentiful and breeds freely, resorting to 
gardens or low secondary scrub for the purpose, and never, to my 
knowledge, to grass or rushes. 

“Usuallvthe nest is placed at a moderate elevation in some 
bush — a thorny one, by preference. 

“On the 2Uth June I took a nest with five fresh eggs from 
a small citron-tree. It was rather compactly put together, com- 
posed on the outside of dead leaves and coarse grass, and thickly 
lined with fine flowering grass-stems, the ends of which projected 
beyond the entrance, forming a short neck. 

“ The nest measured about 9*5 inches along its major axis and 
about 5‘5 along its minor axis.” 

The eggs of this species are elongated ovals, pure white and 
glossless, undisringuishable from those of other nearly allied species. 
They vary in length from 0‘54 to 0-68, and in breadth from 0*4 
to 0*45 ; but the average of forty-three eggs is 0-0 1 by 0*42. 

728. Uroloncha striata (Linn.). The W hit e-bach ed Munia. 

Munia striata {Lin7i.'), Jerd, B. Ind, ii, p. 3b6 ; Boiajh Draft 

N. ^ B. no. 701. 

The breeding-season of the White-backed Munia varies appa- 
rently very jnuch according to locality. In the Nilghiris they 
appear to lay in July and August. Prom Tercand a nest was sent 
me, taken on the 28th September, containing six eggs. Near 
Eaipoor nests were taken in January, and in Manbhoom in 
April. 

I have never taken the nest myself, and, though several have 
been sent me, they are not structures that, as a rule, hear carriage 
well. 

A nest secured by Mr. P. E. Blewitt in the neighbourhood of 
Eaipoor on the 2nd January was a very large, loose, partially 
domed, oval-shaped structure, composed int-eriorly of very fine 
grass-stems, exteriorly of coarser grass largely intermingled with 
dry bamboo-leaves. Exteriorly the nest was about 8 inches in 
height and 5 inches in diameter. The cavity, the aperture of 
which was a little on one side and nearly at the top, was nearly 
5 inches deep and about 3 inches in diameter. The nest was very 
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loosely and coarsely put together. It was placed on a branch of 
a harOQuda {Carissa carounda) hush, about 5 feet high, growing on 
the bank of a nullah. 

Mr. E. Aitken writes : — “T once found a nest of this Munia in 
Eombay, about 12 feet from the ground, 1 think, in a small tree. 
I took no note of it at the time, iDut I recollect that they had two 
young ones flying about with them soon after. Perhaps, how- 
ever, some particulars of a pair that bred in a cage may be useful. 
The nest was a darkened compartment, which they filled with fine 
grass which 1 gave them. 1 could not watch their operations too 
closely, for fear of frightening them; but I took some notes. 
Eirst, they laid an egg with a soft shell, and broke it ; so I 
supplied them with chalk and old egg-shells, and they began 
again. This time I thought the female laid three eggs ; hut only 
two young were forthcoming, and if she had another egg they 
must have disposed of it themselves. I supplied them with bread 
and yolk of egg, with w^hich the male assiduously fed the female 
all the time of incubation and for ten days after the young \vere 
hatched. During these ten days I only saW' the female twice. 
After that they shared the duty of feeding their offspring betw^een 
them. The eggs wore undisthiguishable from those of M. mala- 

Miss M. B. Cockburn tells us that “the White-backed Munia 
is not a resident on the INTilghiiis, but accompanies the Amaduvads 
and Spotted Miinias in their migrations, and is generally met with 
in their company, except in the breeding-season, w-hen they are 
seen alone and in pairs. They are not numerous and are very 
shy, never approaching any house. In this respect they are quite 
unlike the Spotted Mania, whose unceremoniousness endears him 
to us. 

“ The White-hacked Munia^s nest resembles that of the Spotted 
Munia, being a large accumulation of grass with a small opening 
at one side. Nothing wurm is used as a lining. The nests are 
found in July, and contain six or eight pure wEite eggs.’^ 

The late Captain Beavan stated that at Manbhoom “ a nest of 
this species (like that of M. malacca^ and as described by Dr. 
Jerdon), containing only three eggs, w^as brought to me on the 
3rd April.” 

Dr. Jerdon himself tells ns : — “ In Malabar it is a familiar bird, 
being constantly seen on the roadside, about houses, and in stable- 
yards, and it builds in gardens and orchards, solitarily, making a 
large loosely-constructed nest of grass, and laying four or five 
white eggs during the rains.” 

Mr. J. Darling, Jun., remarks: — ‘^This bird breeds vei’y com- 
monly up in the Wynaad. Builds a nest of grass, put together in 
a ball-shape, with a hole in the side ; it builds in all sorts of situa- 
tions, but is especially fond of building in the parasitic plants on 
‘ gooseberry-trees.’ They lay from four to eight eggs. I have 
found nests from April to June, and also in November and 
December.” 
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Mr. Vidal, writing of the S. tvonkan, says ; — “ Common every- 
where in gardens and jangles. I have found numbers of old nests 
used as roosting-places, hut have never succeeded in getting any 
eggs.” 

In Ceylon, according to Colonel Legge, these Munias appear to 
be constantly nesting. 

The eggs which I have from Tercand in Southern India, 
Itaipoor, and other places are precisely similar in appearance 
to many eggs of UrvloacJia punctulata^ U. malalarica^ Vc. They 
are regular, somewhat elongated, little ovals, very pure white and 
perfectly devoid of gloss. 

They vary in length from 0*55 to 0-65, and hi breadth from 0-42 
to 0*47 ; but the average of ten eggs is 0*01 by 0*44. 


730. Ur oloncha fumigata (Walden). The Andaman White-had-ed 

Mania, 

Amadina fumigataj Wald.^ Jlnme, Cat. no. 701 tor. 

Of this Andaman race, Mr. Davison says ; — They must breed 
very early, or rather, perhaps I should say, late; for when I 
arrived at the Andamans in December the young had left the 
nests. Several old nests that I found were large globular struc- 
tures made of grass, with the entrance placed at one side and 
drawn out into a short neck — in fact, very similar to those of 
S, amandavaJ' 


731. Uroloncha leucogastra (BL). The White-bellied iliiouu. 

Amadina leucogastra (Blyth), Ihimej Cat. no, 701 bis. 

Mr. Davison writes from Tenasserim : — “ On the 25th of 
April last I took a nest of this species in dense forest between 
Malawoon and Bankasooii, and about six miles from the nearest 
open ground. 

“ The nest was a globular structure about 7 inches long by 
about 6 wide at the broadest part, and was composed of dry grass 
and bamboo-leaves, and lined with finer grass-stems and a few 
fibres, and placed in the fork of a sapling about seven feet from 
the ground. It contained a single white egg, similar to that of 
Z7. aciiticaiida.^’ 

Some eggs subsequently obtained are somewhat elongated ovals, 
at times very markedly so. Generally they are rather regular 
ovals, but some of the broader types are slightly compressed 
towards the small end. The shell is very fine, and apparently 
fragile, but pretty strong all the same. It is entirely devoid 
of gloss ; the colour is snow-white. 

Tive eggs measured from 0*6 to 0*69 in length, and from 0‘42 to 
0*46 in breadth. 
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732. Uroloaclia pectoralis (Jercl.). The Rufous-hellied Munia, 

Munia pectoralis (Jerd.), Jerd. B, Ind, ii, p. 355 ■ Hiimey Rough Draft 
N. ^ E.Jia. 700. 

I know nothing of the nidification of this species, but Miss 
Cockhurn says they are summer visitants to the slopes of the 
JNhl^hiris about Kotagherry. 8he adds: — ‘“These little birds 
build in July, and, like all of this species, construct a large nest. 
Many of them build in the eaves of a coffee-storehouse, which was 
thatched, attaching their nests to the thatch so far in as almost to 
be hid. They lay six or eight pure white eggs.’^ 

She has sent me a specimen of the bird; so that it is certain 
that she has not wrongl}'- identified the species. 

Miss Cockhurn afterwards kindly sent mo the following addi- 
tional note, with a nest : — 

“ The nest of this bird was found at a coffee estate, about 
3000 feet of elevation. 

“The situation chosen was a large tree in front of the coffee 
godown, on a hill-side. The nest was built on one of the large 
outer branches, slightly concealed among the leaves, at the height 
of about twenty feet. The shape w’as perfectly round, about 7 or 
8 inches in diameter. It had been commenced with long dried 
roots, to which was added the long leaves of a reed which grows 
near water. These leaves are from 3 to 4 inches long and 1 inch 
broad. A large quantity of fine, soft, downy grass-seed ears were 
accumulated, forming a completely round nest, with a small hole 
at one side ; no lining. The number of eggs, 8 or 10. Only one 
brood is reared here, during the two or three months these birds 
remain here.” 

Mr. T. W. Eourdillon writes of this bird in the Travancore 
Hills: — “Another common species, residing on the bills all the 
year round. It is gregarious in habit, and feeds on grass and 
other small seeds. The nest is a large loose construction of fine 
creeping-grass, with perhaps a few feathers interwoven, deposited 
in a hollow stump, and contains six to eight white eggs laid about 
June or July.^^ 

The eggs that Miss Cockhurn has kindly sent (which are smaller 
than those of either of the other species) are regular, moderately 
broad ovals, entirely glossless and snow’-white, and vary in length 
from 0*61 to 0*63, and in breadth from 0*42 to 0*46; but they 
average O' 62 by 0*44. 


734. Urolonclia malabarica (Linn.). The White-throated 
Munia, 

Munia lualaharica {Linn.\ Jerd. B, Jwc?. ii, p. 357; Mume^ Rough 
Di'aft N. kj" no. 703. 

The White-throated Munia, like the Spotted one, breeds pretty 
well all over India, but the present species affects the more arid 
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tracts, the latter the well-wooded and watered ones. I know of 
no month in which in one place or another its eggs may not be 
found. I have taken them myself in January, February, March, 
and April, and again in July, August, and September. Mr. Theobaltl 
obtained them also in May, October, and December ; Mr. R. M. 
Adam in November. They have certainly two broods, probably 
more ; the great majority of nests will everywhere, I think, be 
found from January to March and from July to September. 

Normally, in fact nine times out of ten, they place their nests 
in low, thick, thorny bushes, at heights of from 1 foot to 5 feet 
from the ground ; but I have found them in the most out-of-the- 
way situations — once in a hole in a Avail, once in an old thatch, 
several times in a haycock in my own ground, and once in amongst 
some dry bushes stuck up as supports for, and almost covered with, 
sweat peas. 

Typically the nest is large and globular, loosely put together of 
fine and coarse grass, the latter predominating on the outside, the 
former on the inside, and vith more or less of fine vegetable down 
as a lining. Eut they are sometimes only partially covered over, 
sometimes quite open above, and all kinds of od(is and ends are 
not uufrequently pressed into the service. I quote a few old notes 
of nests made on the spot at the time of finding them : — 

“ Took a nest near Etawah on the 22ud January, 1867. It was 
composed entirely of tlie flower-stems of the cliireyan-hi-6Jiunne 
{Ayrostis sp.), mixed here and there with a few tiny pieces of 
cotton, a small flock or two of wool, one little piece of red cloth, 
and a few very small pieces of coarse cotton fabric. It was 
placed in a small bush of the jherberi {Zizyjolms nummularia) about 
6 inches from the ground. It was open, broadly saucer-like, some 
few of the elastic grass-stems of the sides overhanging the cavity 
of the nest. It contained four pure white eggs.” 

A nest containing eight eggs, taken on the 26th January, 1867, 
was a complete sphere of soft grass with only a hole in the side. 
It w'as pretty thickly lined with cotton wool, and contained one or 
two small coloured rags. It was in a heens bush {Ccip'paris 
aphylla), with other nests, about 6 feet from the ground.” 

January 2StJi. — In a her tree, about 10 feet from the ground, 
the nest loosely made of the flowering-stalks of delicate grasses, 
with a good deal of cotton and one greenish rag incorporated ; only 
one eggJ 

I have never taken more than eight eggs in any nest, and I liave 
never myself had any reason to believe that more than one pair 
were concerned in the construction or equipment of any nest I 
ever met with ; but it will be seen that two pairs do sometimes 
combine to build and fill a single nest. 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the following note of this bird’s 
breeding in the neighbourhood of Pind Dadan Khan and Katas in 
the Salt Kange : — “ Lay in the months of May, August, September, 
October, and December. Eggs twelve and thirteen ( = twenty- 
five) in number, ovato-pyriform, measuring from 0'59 to 0’61: in 
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luiigth and from 0‘44 to 0-5 in breadth ; colour pure white. Two 
pairs of birds frequeiitl}^, if not tisnallj, are employed in the con- 
struction of one nest, in w'hich the two hens consecutively lay, so 
the same nest has sometimes twenty-five eggs in it in different 
stages of incubation. Nest often clumsy and hastily made, but 
usually a neat domed structure of fine grass with one opening; 
sometimes prolonged into a short deflected neck partially closed by 
the elasticity of the long spikes of grass forming it ; sometimes 
the nest is a simple platform of grass, open at each end, but the 
grass-ends curved over to meet at the top ; usually placed in thorny 
bushes, often very conspicuously and close to roads. It is much 
to be doubted if the eggs found occasionally in October aud 
December are hatched.” 

Mr, Brooks tells me he has often taken eggs at Mirzapoor in 
December, and 1 have found young birds often in the commence- 
ment of January, so that I see no reason to doubt the hatching of 
the December eggs. 

Sometimes they will even share a nest with another species. 
Colonel G. D. L. Marshall remarks of this Munia : — “ I have taken 
eggs hard-set in the first week in Debruary in the Allahabad 
District. I have found them breeding in the eaves of a verandah, 
the nest being formed of the usual materials — fine gj'ass-stems in 
seed, but used only to line the hole in the roof. Out of one nest 
similarly situated, but made of grass and feathers mixed, I took 
seven eggs of this l)ird and four of Passer indkus. The nest in this 
case was probably built by tlie SpaiTow.” 

Major C. T. Bingham remarks : — “ Breeds both at Allahabad 
and at Delhi from February to September. Eggs white, from four 
to eight in number; nest of grass, sometimes domed, sometimes a 
mere pad.” 

Mr. E. M. Adam, under date November 15th, ISdT, writes from 
Baraich : — “ On the 25rh October I found a half-built nest of 
Munia malaharica ; tv^•o days after, on visiting it again, I found 
it finished. November 3rd, I found three eggs; on the 9th one 
bird was hatched and four eggs in the nest : one was hard-set 
which I left, the other three I took and cleaned, and found in them 
just the germs of life. On the 10th the egg T left was hatched. 
On the 12th I found the birds had deserted the nest. It was 
built in a saro-tree {Cupressus sempervlrens) in the public gardens, 
about 5 feet from the ground, and was composed of several kinds 
of green and dry grasses, some of the heads of which Avere downy, 
and these with some soft feathers formed the lining of the nest. 
The grasses were matted without much skill into a shape like a 
Florence flask without neck, and supported by the branches and 
twigs of the tree. There was only one opening, which measured 
2 inches in diameter. In length the nest measured 6 inches, in 
width inches, and in circumference, round thickest portion, 14 
inches.” 

As for the size of the nests, this varies very greatly. I have 
seen some fully 2 feet in circumference. 
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Colonel Sykes tells us that these birds live in small families, 
I have frequently found them in possession of the deserted nests 
of the Common Weaver-bird; but their own nest is a hollow ball, 
made of a delicate Agrostis, with a lateral hole for the entrance of 
the birds. I took a nest in the fork of a branch of the Mimosa 
arahica; it contained ten oblong minute white eggs. The cry of 
the bird is ‘ chect, cheet, clieet/ uttered simultaneously by flocks 
in flight.” 

Long ago, after a shooting excursion we had made together, 
Mr. F. It. Blewitt urote me the following account of a nest of 
this species that he found in the Delhi District: — ^‘Tou may 
remember, the first morning we went out together, just after you 
had shot the Buzzard, having a large nest on a reunj tree searched ; 
it was then empty, but the other day, happening to pass that way, 
I found three eggs of the ‘ eternal ’ Aqiiila fidvesoens in it. As my 
man ascended the tree to fetch the eggs, I saw a pair of the small 
Mania maiahanoa hopping about from branch to branch, near to 
the nest, in great anxiety, chirping loudly all the while. Taking 
the binoculars to watch the birds and their, as it appeared to me, 
strange movements more closely, I saw one of them suddenly 
enter and disappear in a small hole in the under part of the large 
nest ; the other immediately followed the first, then both came 
forth and commenced hovering about the man, who had by this 
time reached the nest. Not knowing what the hole could be tliere 
for, I directed the man to inspect it, when to my astonishment it 
turned out to be a nest in a nest. The Manias evidently bad 
selected that of the Eagle to make their own in to secure warmth 
from their mighty companion. Erom the position of the under 
nest, the Munias at any time when in it could not have been more 
than 2 inches separated from the sitting Eagle.” 

Tears later he favoured me with the following general account 
of the nidification of this species, founded on his experience in the 
Delhi, Jhansi, and Saugor Divisions : — Breeds in August and 
September. The nest is a large loosely-constructed fabric of fine 
grass, at least on the outside. The lining is of soft flowering 
grass, and very neatly laid on in the interior of the nest. The 
nests are almost always found supported in the branches of low 
jungle bushes, sometimes about the middle of the bush, at others 
near the top. The nest is of various shapes, and its intended form 
appeared to me to be previously regulated according to situation. 
When it could be done with convenience as well as safety, the nest 
assumed an almost globular shape, with au entrance-hole at one 
side ; at other times it was open at the top, with the sides, or 
rather the grass of the sides, curving over. Again, some of the 
nests were of the shape of a hemisphere, with a hollow for the 
eggs ; but of whatever shape the material of each nest was precisely 
the same — fine grass outside, and the lining of the flowers of 
grass. 

“ It is very difficult to state the regular number of eggs of a pair. 
I have found as many as fifteen in one nest, and every one of 
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them quite fresh, at least on blowing them they appeared to be so. 
No doubt the eggs were of some two or three pairs. But I believe 
six is about the regular number of one pair. In the assistant’s 
bungalow at Bubeena, a Weaver-bird’s nest was hung up at one 
end of the verandah. Some short time after a pair of Munias took 
possession of it, and, though the people w^ere constantly passing 
within a foot or two under it, the female laid six eggs. Unfor- 
tunately, one night the peon on watch with his lathi accidentally 
struck the nest and capsized it, eggs and all.” 

Brom Poona, Mr. E. Aitken writes : — “ I have seen countless 
nests of this bird, hut it is difficult to give any accurate account of 
its nidification, owing to the confused way in which it manages its 
domestic affairs. Sometimes two pairs seem to unite in partnership, 
or, again, solitary females will go on laying any number of barren 
eggs, as fast as the lizards can eat them up ! So my information 
must be a little vague. 

“ In Poona they breed in the cold season ; they commonly build 
all over the rocky plains, but many also in gardens in the can- 
tonment. The nest is usually about 6 feet from the ground, and 
varies from a large hollow ball of fine grass, with a hole at one 
side, to a flat nest with some of the grass bent over in an arch. 
The material is almost always plain grass, and there is no lining. 
In one case, which I took to be a real lond-fide attempt to bring 
up a single family, I counted with my finger six eggs ; but I cannot 
remember any other trustworthy case in which there were so many 
eggs belonging to one pair. 

“I believe they frequently use their own and each other’s old 
nests. Jerdon does not mention that they employ their old nests 
to sleep in. I have driven a whole flock out of one after dusk.” 

Colonel Butler makes the following remark : — “ I have seen 
numei’ous Instances in the neighbourhood of Belgaum of nests 
built in the stick nests of Neo;pliron ginginianus and Aqxiila 
vindhiana^ similar to the instance mentioned in the ‘ Bough Draft 
of Nests and Eggs,’ p. 453. In fact this appears to he one of the 
favourite sites selected. 

“ This Munia breeds in the neighbourhood of Deesamost plenti- 
fully I fancy during the rains ; hut I have taken nests in almost 
every month in the year. I have seen as many as fifteen eggs in 
one nest, and numbers varying from nine to twelve are common. 
On the 28th September, 1876, I found a nest containing fourteen 
eggs, of which seven were much incubated, two slightly so, and five 
quite fresh. Onlv one pair of birds appeared to be in possession 
of the nest.” 

Mr. G. Yidal, writing of this Munia in the S. Konkan, says : — 
“Scarce. I found a nest on the 28th January, 1879, in hill-side 
jungle in a b6r (ZkypJiu.^ jujuha) tree. The nest, a round globe, 
was made externally of very dirty coarse grass, with a very small 
opening at the top on one side. The nest inside was also shabby, 
but the lining was of finer grass, and for ornament there were a 
few Green Paroquet’s feathers. Two old birds W'ere sitting on 
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four eggs. I got oue bird, aud while I was waiting for the other 
to return, a lizard got into the nest, and within five minutes suc- 
ceeded in destroying three of the eggs, breaking two and making 
away with a third.” 

In the Deccan, according to the testimony of Messrs. Davidson 
and Weuden, this species is “ very common, and breeds at all 
seasons.” 

In Ceylon this species breeds from December to March. 

The eggs are pure white, spotless, and devoid oli gloss ; typically 
rather broad and perfect ovals, not unfrequently more or less 
pointed towards the small end. Compared with those of M. malacra, 
U. pumtiilata^ U. pectoralis^ and U. utriaUt^ the eggs of the present 
species are slightly smaller and decidedly rounder. 

In length they vary from 0-55 to 0*68, and in breadth from 0*45 
to 0*5 ; but the a^^erage of fifty eggs is 0*6 by 0*47. 

735. TTrolonclia punctulata (Linn.). The SjpoUtd Munia. 

Mania undulata (^Lath)^ Jerd. B. Bid. ii, p. 354. 

Mania panctalata Rou()h Draft N. E. no. 699. 

The Spotted Munia breeds throughout India and Burma, alike 
in the plains and in the hills, up to elevations of from 4000 to 
5000 feet, but as a rale only in well-wooded and watered tracts. 
In the more arid portions of the North-Western Provinces, the 
Punjab, Eajpootana, and Sind, it is but rarely, and in many localities 
never, seen. 

I have invariably found the nests in July and August, both in 
the plains and in the Himalayas, but in the Nilghiris the breeding- 
season seems to last in one part or other of these hills from Peb- 
ruary to September. 

The nests are, as a rule, placed at heights of from 5 to 7 feet, 
and very rarely above 12 feet, from the ground, in thick thorny 
bushes or trees. In the plains the various species of acacias, in 
the hills the barberries, are much resorted to as nesting-sites. 
Occasionally the nest is placed in very unexpected situations in 
and about houses, as amongst the creepers trained against the 
verandah trellis, in a large straw scarecrow placed in a garden 
close to the house, in an old thatched roof, &c. 

The nest is globular, very large indeed for the size of the bird, 
an oblate spheroid as a rule, from 8 to fully 10 inches in diameter, 
and 6 to 7 inches in height. The nest is usually wedged in be- 
tween some convenient fork, and not uncommonly rests upon a 
sort of foundation of the same materials as those of which it is 
itself composed, viz., rather coarse, often broad-bladed grass, used 
green, rice and barley straw, leaves of bajera and jowar, and the 
Hke. The entrance is on one side, circular, about 2 inches in 
diameter, and neatly lined throughout, together with the whole 
interior of the cavity, which may average 5 inches in diameter, 
with fine grass-stems, the beards of w^heat (our Indian bearded 
wheat), and barley, or rarely fine wire-like roots. 
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The number of the egfgs laid varies much. Weveii I consider to 
be the normal number, but 1 have found only four hard-set, and 
some of my correspondents have taken ten eggs in a single nest, 

Trom Hoshiingabad Mr. IN'unn writes : — “ Nest and seven eggs 
secured on 11th August ; the former was made on the branches of 
a low thorn-bush, some 0 feet high, well sheltered by the leaves. 
This low thorn-bush was growing with others at the base of a rocky 
hill far from water. 

“ The nest was a large loose ball of grass as big as a man’s head, 
with a circular lateral aperture about as big as his mouth. Eggs 
slightly set.^’ 

Mr. F. E. Blewitt thus graphically and accurately describes a 
very curious nest which he kindly sent me: — “A nest of this 
species, which I obtained in the neighbourhood of Eaipoor, was 
remarkable as being more compact and massive than those of this 
species usually are. It was a very irregularly-shaped nest, some- 
thing in outline like a gouty foot done up in bandages, the toe 
pointing downwards, and the aperture where the leg would join 
on^ exteriorly it was composed of coarse broad-leaved grass; 
interiorly of fine grass and flowering grass-stems. The walls were 
fully an inch thick and very compact. The cavity, measured from 
the aperture to the bottom, was 6 inches deep, and something less 
than 3 iuches in diameter ; exteriorly the nest was some 9 inches 
measured from heel to toe, and 6 inches from the heel to the 
mouth of the aperture, and some 4*5 in breadth. The whole 
exterior portion was composed of green grass, but the fine lining 
was dry/’ 

Mr. Wait, writing from Conoor, says: — “This little bird breeds 
with us any time betw^een February and September, but the 
majority lay during April and Alay. They make a large, oval, 
globular nest, some 9 inches high and 7 or 8 inches in breadth ; it 
is loosely constructed of dry grass, usually the finer sorts, and lined 
with the same. The entrance, winch is on one side, is small. 
The nests are placed in low' trees and shrubs, commonly in such as 
are \Aell furnished with thorns. They lay from five to eight oval 
de:id-\A bite eggs.” 

To my friend Miss Margaret Cockburn I am indebted for the 
following charming account of the nidiiication of this species,: — 
“The Spotted Munia is migratory with ns, and only appears on 
the Nilghiris during June and the four following mouths. 

“ They return regularly to their old haunts, even to the same 
bushes in which they built the previous season. 

“ Several pairs of these birds build in the trellis around our 
window's, so near the ground that I have often put my finger into 
the nest and felt the eggs. 

“ I am perfectly sure that each pair takes possession of the 
same trellis in wiiich it built in previous years, and that should 
the old nest remain w'here they left it they commence another 
alongside of it ; should, however, the old abode be removed, they 
Avill build again in the exact site which it occupied. 
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“The great majority migrate, as already montiond, to tbe low 
country during the cold season, and return when the small grains, 
milletSj and the like (cultwated so abundantly by the hill-tribes), 
are jnst beginning to come into ear. I have, howe\'er, observed 
one or two of these birds among flocks of Amaduvats during the 
month of December. 

“ I have watched with great interest the punctual return year 
after year of these pretty, friendly little birds, and have very care- 
fully noted their behaviour and habits. In selecting a place to 
build on they sit ou a twig, and raising themseh^es as high us 
possible, flap their wings over their backs to ascertain that no sioall 
branches are likely to obstruct the progress of their building, thus 
appearing to be fully aware that their nest will occupy a good deal 
of space. When perfectly satisfied as to the convenience of the 
spot, the female remains there while the male flies to a short 
distance, alights on the ground, and breaking off a piece of flue 
long grass flies back with it to the female, and continues to bring 
her at least one piece every minute, while she carries on the 
building-process alone. 

“ They begin early and build for an hour or so, then leave it till 
evening and work late, keeping up an incessant cry of ‘ Kitty, 
Kitty, Kitty. 

“ The nest is composed entirely of grass ; the entrance is at one 
side, a small round hole, so small that two fingers can hardly be 
inserted. They build in July and August, aud lay from six to ten 
white eggs, so beautifully translucent that tbe yolk is clearly seen 
through the shell. When the young are fully fledged they accom- 
pany their parents to the grain -fields, but continue to return to 
their nests every evening for a long time after they have left them 
entirely during the day. 

“ How they all manage to get in is wonderful ; the nest appears 
perfectly full, and they seem to be restless and uncomfortable for 
some minutes after entering. In the morning they fly out one by 
one ; those that go first wait for the others on some bush close by; 
when all are out away they fly in a flock, aud are not visible near 
their nest during the rest of the day. At one time I counted no 
less than fourteen nests of these birds in the trellis of our verandah 
and windows ; besides these there were others in the garden on 
orange-trees and scarlet geraniums, whicli latter here often grow 
to the height of 6 and 8 feet, Hath^es frequently go to the nests 
of these birds during the night, aud suddenly shutting up the hole 
carry off the nest with all its contents, which sometimes amount 
to twelve birds, parents and young included. 

“ I have known instances of the House-Sparrow taking pos- 
session of the Spotted Manias’ nests. They v'ait till the latter 
have finished building, and then (being much bolder birds) 
drive the poor Munias away, and, adding to tbe warmth of the 
nest by a number of feathers, appropriate it to their own use. 
On one occasion a pair of these Munias had taken a fancy to the 
trellis at my window. When their nest was completed, an imper- 
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tineiit cock-Sparrow seemed determined to tEike possession oF it; 
but I was equally determined he should mt. After a good deal of 
trouble, the poor owners were again the proprietors of their lawful 
abode. They appeared to be quite aware that I was taking their 
part in the arbitration business, and would ait patiently on a 
fuchsia-bush close by till the case was decided. Sometimes one of 
their own species would approach their building, but at these times 
I considered them quite able to fight their own battles and merely 
looked on. They required no assistance; but would sit close to 
their nest, cracking their mandibles to show how decidedly dis- 
pleased they were. This proceeding used often to have the effect 
of inducing their unwelcome visitor to take his departure ; but if 
he did not think of going soon, they would fly at him and use 
their bills to such purpose as to make him glad to be off. 

“ Yet, notwithstanding that these little birds are so tenacious of 
their rights when invaded by one of their own species, they are 
easily intimidated by any strange and unexpected object. A few 
articles of furniture being placed under the trellis, which contained 
several of their nests, so completely frightened the parents away at 
one time that they left their helpless brood without food, and 
would not return even when the objects of offence were removed. 
Of course the young, receiving no nourishment all day, became 
fainter and fainter iu their cries for food, and at last died.” 

Writing from Sooramungalum, in Salem, Mr. A. G. E. Theobald 
remarks : — “In this district the breeding-season is August. They 
construct a large round nest (some 25 inches in circumference, 
v\itb a small circular hole on one side as an entrance) of the broad 
leaves of cholum (i7. rice- and barley-straw, and in some 

very thorny bush or tree, commonly selecting the valiim {Acacia^ 
sp.). The nest is lined nith barley-beards. I ha\'e always found 
seven eggs ; never more. 

“ The pair generally lay a thick foundation (as we may well call 
it) of cholum-leaves between the forks of a convenient branch, and 
then they commence building the proper nest, which is of an 
immense size compared to the bird, which is about 5| inches 
in length. It takes them some days before the nest is properly 
completed. The ]}air are always seen to fly out of the nest 
(during the time of incubation) when disturbed, but I cannot 
say for a certainty whether they 'both sit on the eggs or not; 
I think they do, as the number of the eggs is too great for a single 
bird to cover. I very seldom found a bad egg amongst the ones 
that contained young ones. I usually found only a single pair 
building on a tree, but occasionally several build in' the same.” 

Dr. Jerdoii remarks that “it builds in thorny bushes, chiefly 
about fields, and makes a large nest of very fine grass, or not iin- 
frequently of the flowering-tufts of some Saocliarum, which I have 
often seen it conveying to its nest ; and I have always found the 
nest solitary, contrary to Mr. Layard's observations, who states 
that he has seen thirty or forty nests in one tree, and that in one 
instance he found one structure containing several nests. The 
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eggs, of course, are 2 )ui'e fleshy white, usually tour to six in 
uumber. At Thayetinyo 1 found it building in a hole in the 
thatch of iny bungalow.^’ 

Mr. Holds worth tells ns : — hav^e seen maiyy nests at Orissa 
and near Colombo, and have often ^vatched the bird biting off the 
grass-stems and takuug them to the nest, which has been generally 
a large structure, sometimes placed near the end of a branch, but 
more commonly in a thick bush.” 

Colonel E. A. Butler writes: — “I found the Spatted Mania 
breeding at Mount Aboo in September 1S75. 

‘'A pair were building at the top of a palm tree, about 30 or 
40 feet from the ground, on the 23rd instant ; and 1 found 
another nest on the 2Sth instant, the eggs of which had, how- 
ever, unfortunately been destroyed (probably by rats, as portions 
of the shell remained at the bottom of the nest).” 

Writing from the plains of Pegu, Mr. Eugene Oates says : — 

This species builds generally in July and August, but a few 
nests are to be found throughout the year. It is common all 
along the Irrawaddy valley, and nests chiefly in thorny bushes, 
almost always within reach of the hand.” 

The eggs of this species, and I have a vast series from different 
parts of the country, are typically elongated OA^als, more or less 
pointed towards the small end ; and although single eggs might be 
picked out to correspond, when a large series of the eggs of this 
bird and U , malaharica are compared, the more elongated character 
of the former is very marked. They are, when fresh, before 
blowing, a delicate pinky white, the shells, as in the case of so 
many pure white eggs, being partially translucent ; when emptied 
of their contents the sliells are like little halls of snow, pure, dead, 
spotless and glossless white, occasionally, as is tlie case always 
with similar eggs, more or less discoloured if incubation has been 
at all prolonged. 

They vary in length from 0'59 to 0’75, and in width from 0-44 
to 0’52; but the average of fifty eggs is 0'G5 nearly by 0*46. 

737. Stictospiza formosa (Lath.). The Green Mxinia, 

Estrelda formosa (Lath,), Jerd, B, Ind. ii, p. 361 : Hume, Bough 
Draft ISf. Sc K no. 705. 

The Q-reen Munia is common enough in many parts of the 
Central Provinces, but I only know of its nesting in the wilder 
eastern districts of these. 

In the Baipoor District it breeds, I believe, from October to the 
middle of January, and probably again in the early part of the 
rains in sugarcane-fields, or perhaps amongst the dense jungle- 
grass that fringes in most localities the banks of streams and 
rivers. 

Mr. F. E. Blewitt writes: — “For years have I tried to secure 
the eggs of S. formosa, but without success. When at Saugor, in 
the mouth of May, in a sugarcane-field, a favourite resort of this 

YOL. II. 10 
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A'Vaxbill, my mejx diticoverbd two netitti — uiie complete, and the 
other all but fiuished — built on, and firmly attached to, the stalk- 
ends of two or three of the upper leaA-es. They were somewhat 
oblong in shape, and ^'ery neatly and compactly made. The inte- 
rior lining Avas of fine grass, the exterior of coarse grass and long 
strips of only sugarcane- leaves, well interwoven with the coarse 
grass. The men told me that the birds had deserted the nests ; 
but, on inspection, I had reason to discredit their statement. 

“Two years ago, in January, my men shot on the banks oF a 
stream here, in high grass, a young bird that liad but just left the nest. 
Every search was made all along the bank of the nuddee for nests, 
but unsuccess I’lilly. It would thus appear that /S', formosa breeds 
twice a year.^^ 

Later, however, Mr. Blewitt did succeed in getting the eggs. 
He says : — “ On the I7th July we weve encamped in the open 
forest country in the immediate vicinity of the Avestern flanks of 
the hill-ranges of the extreme eastern section of the Ehundara 
District. 

“In a sugarcane-field of about tAA’o acres in extent, on the bank 
of a broad hill-torrent, I found four unfinished and three complete 
nests, each containing five eggs, of S. formosa. 

“ The nestSj one and all, AAmre some fiA^e feet from the ground, 
in the upper portion of the sugarcane, the stalk forming a side- 
support opposite the eutrauce. The frame^vork of the nest is first 
strongly and neatly secured by lacings of coarse grass between two 
of the cane-leaves, one aboA^e and the other below ; but as the 
building proceeds, three if not four, additional leaves are caught on 
to the sides of the nest and firmly interlaced in the exterior 
material. The inner portion or lining is completed last. A\^hen 
finished, the nests are large globular structures, made exteriorly of 
coarse grass and strips of the cane-leaf itself, the inner cavity 
being thickly lined Avith very fine grass, all somew’hat compactly 
put together. 

“ The entrance-hole, which is prolonged into a short neck, is 
invariably in the centre, opposite the sides supported by the cane- 
stalk, and is Avell-concealed by projecting grass-fibres. 

“ Live is apparently the normal number of the eggs, and both 
sexes are equally employed in buildmg the nest and incubating the 
eggs. One male was shot busily at work at the short neck of the 
nest, the female the Avhile sitting on the eggs. Evidently a new 
nest is prepared each successwe season, and I think they alAA^ays 
breed in society, seA'^eral nests being found in close proximity.’^ 

The eggs, as might be expected, are snow-white and entirely 
devoid of gloss. In shape they are somewhat elongated oaMs, 
some feAV of them slightly compressed toAvards one end. 

In length they vary from 0*61 to 0*7, and in width from 045 to 
0*48; but the average of fourteen is a little more than 0*66 by 
nearly 0*47. 
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73S. Sporsegiiitlius amaiidava (Linu.). The Iiidicui lied 
2Iuiiia. 

Estrelcla amandava (Zmn.)^ Jerd. B. Ind. ii; p. 359 ^ Humef Uvu^h 
Draft N. cj- B. no. 704. 

The Indian Eed IMunia breeds pretty well all over the Indian 
Empire (except in the Panjab), in suitable localities. In the bare 
portions of the North-West Provinces and Hajpootana I have 
never known it as more than a passing visitor ; hut wherever the 
country is well- watered, and either well-wooded or abounding in 
high grass — in Meerut and the districts of the Doab nortliwards, in 
many places in Oudb and Pohilkund, Saugor, Chanda, Paipoor in 
the Central Provinces, in the more fertile portion of Sindh, in all 
our Dhoons and Terais — I know of its nesting. 

In all these localities it breeds, I believe, twice a year — once 
from November to Eebriiary, and the second time from June 
to August but in the Nilghiris, which it ascends to an elevation 
of 6000 feet, the breeding-season seems to last from May to 
December. In the Himalayas I have never heard of its breeding 
at elevations exceeding 2000 to 3000 feet. 

All the nests that I have myself found were oblate spheroids, 
loosely but not untidily built with hue grass, and lined with hue 
seed-down, the entrance circular and at one side, perhaps 3^ inch 
ill diameter. Externally the nests vary in diameter from 5 to 
7 inches, and in height from 4 to 7 inches. 

One nest of this species sent me from the neighbourhood of 
Saugor was of a deep, clumsy purse-shape, almost egg-shaped j it 
had been laid in a fork of a bush sideways, the aperture being at 
one end ; it was very loosely and raggedly put together with hue 
terns of grass, and thickly and warmly lined with grass-seed down. 
The cavity was about 4 in dies deep and about 2 inches in diameter, 
and narrow at the mouth. Externally the nest was 5 ’5 and 4’ 75 
inches in diameter and 6 in length. 

I have invariably found the nest in thick dwarf bushes, veiy 
close to the ground, at most at a height of three feet. 

Six is, I believe, the full complement of eggs ; but seven and 
even eight may occasionally be found. 

Mr. Ik E. Blewitt says : — “ The Indian Amaduvat breeds freely 
in the Eaipoor and Sumbnlpoor Districts. The 8th December is the 
eai'liest, and the 25th Eebrnary the latest, date on which we have 
there taken the eggs. Wild plum {Z.mimmularia) bushes growing 
proiniscLiously in the grass-jungles near to, or on the borders of, the 
banks of the many large and small streams intersecting the open 
forest comitry are preferentially selected for nesting. Occasionally 
an old nest, well concealed in the interior of the bush, has been 
discovered on a plain distant from water. 

“ The nest, for better concealment and protection, is generally 
constructed about the centre of the bush, from a foot to three feet 
from the ground. Only on one occasion, when stalking Cheetul on 
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the bank of a stream, did I find a nest, at the base of a small 
plum-bush, with the under portions resting on the ground. So 
well concealed was it that, but for the sudden flight of the female 
on mj near approach, I should never have detected it. The nest 
containied six tiny creatures a day or tw'O old. 

“The nest, in dimensions and shape, much resembles that of 
U. malaharica, though more neatly and compactly made; the 
opening is invariably at the side. Coarse and fine grass con- 
stitute the material of the fabric. On some nests I have found 
spiders' w^eb in places firmly attached to the exterior. And here I 
may note a curious fact. The male bird often persistently con- 
tinues to bring and add materials to the nest during the process of 
incubation. The return of the bird with grass in his beak has 
many a time betrayed the situation of a nest, with the female and 
full complement of eggs more or less incubated, which, but for 
this singular habit, would never have been discovered. The 
largest number of eggs taken in one nest was eight; but six 
w’ould appear to be the normal number. The Eed Munia, 
according to my experience, breeds but once a year, building 
a fresh nest each time. The eggs are laid daily* but the full 
period of incubation I have not ascertained. Eoth parents share 
in the building of the nest, as well as in hatching and feeding of 
the young." 

Colonel Butler writes : — “ On the 27th September, 1880, 1 
found a nest at Belgauin containing seven tiny, fresh, white eggs. 
It was placed in the centre of a low bush, in a nullah overgrown 
with long grass, and consisted of a good-sized ball of dry grass, 
coarse exteriorly, fine interiorly, lined with a few large white 
feathers ; in fact, the cock bird brought one of these feathers 
to the nest just before I took it. A few heads of fine flowering 
grass protruded from the entrance, which was rather large for the 
size of the nest, and on one side. The cock and hen seemed to 
take it turn about to sit on the eggs, and were not at all shy, 
returning several times to the nest before I had walked ten yards 
from it. Eventually I snared them both at the nest, capturing 
the cock bird first and the hen a few minutes afterwards. Two 
more eggs \vere taken by one of my nest-seekers the same day, 
from anotlier nest." 

He adds : — “ Mr. Davidson sent me three eggs taken at DJuilia, 
Khandesh, 10th October, ISSO, and others at Pimpalnir, Khandesh ’ 
21st January, 1881." 

Writing from Ivotagherry, Miss Cockburn says : — “These birds 
build large round nests, consisting entirely of fine long grass, and 
lined with a few feathers ; the entrance is at one side. They 
appear fond of placing their nests at the roots of small bushes, and 
sometimes among the branches, but very low down. They lay six 
venj^ small white eggs, which, without exception, are the most 
diminutive 1 have ever found in any bird’s nest here. They build 
their nest in November and December.” 

I never happened to find feathers in any nest; and Mr. 
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Davison, too, says: — “The Ainacluvafc breeds with ns on the 
Nilghiris from Aiignst to November. The nest is a large globular 
structure of grass, with the entrance to one side and near the top. 
Dor the size of the bird this nest is exceedingly large, being quite 
as large as a man’s head. It is composed of fine grass and of 
nothing else, never being lined with feathers, as that of V. 'pum- 
tulaia very often is. The eggs, five in number, are pure white.’’ 

Drom Conoor, Mr. Wait remarks that “here they breed from 
May to September. The nest carefully domed, just like that of 
U. piimctulata^ but smaller. It is composed of fine grass, and lined 
with the same. The eggs usually about five in number.” 

Dr. Jerdon states that “ the nest is large, made of grass, and 
placed in a thick bush, or occasionally in long grass or reeds, and 
the eggs, six to eight in number, are very small, round, and 
white.” 

Mr. Ehodes W. Morgan, writing from South India, says : — “It 
breeds on the Nilghiris in August and September, building a large 
domed nest of grass, with the entrance in the side. Several 
females seem to lay in the same nest; for I have found as many 
as fourteen eggs in a nest, and have seen five birds fly out.” 

The eggs of this species are, like those of the whole family, puro 
white and glossless when blown, more or less pinky white when 
first found, owing to the partial translucency of the shell. In 
shape they are oval, and though very broad often a good deal pointed 
towards one end, and sometimes towards both. In size they are 
considerably smaller than those of any of the Mimias except 
U. acuticauda^ and they are shorter than these even. 

In length they vary from 0’52 to 0’62, and in breadth from 0*4 
to 0*46 ; but the average of fifty-six eggs is O' 55 by 0'43. 

739. Sporseginthus flavidiventris (Wall.). The Burmese 
Bed Munia, 

Estrelda fiavidiventris, Wall., Hume, Cat no. 704 bis. 

Mr. Oates, writing from Pegu, informs us that this species 
“ commences to make its nest about 15th October. I have taken 
the eggs on the 2nd November, and subsequently in the same 
month. The nest is placed near the ground in soft luxuriant 
grass. It is a spherical mass of grass, about 6 inches outside dia- 
meter, with an opening at the side. The majority of the structiu’es 
are lined with feathers, but a few nests are wnthout them. 

“ Six is the maximum number of eggs ; four only are frequently 
found. They are pure white, with little or no gloss. They 
measure from 0*53 to 0-59 in length, and from 0*42 to 0*46 in 
breadth ; the average of ten eggs is 0*55 by 0*44.” 

The eggs are of the usual type, as a rule extremely regular, 
moderately broad ovals, with occasional abnormal shapes, pure 
white, and glossless. 
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Family FKINGILLID^. 

Subfamily COCCOTHRAUSTINiE. 

741. Pycnorliamphus icteroides (Yigors). The BlacJc-and-Yelhw 

Grosbealc. 

Hesperipliona icteiioides (TY/.), Jerd. B. Tnd. p. 384. 

Pycnorliamphus icterioides ( Ilnme^BongJi Draft N. Sj'JE, no.725. 

Common as is the Black-and-Yellow Grosbeak in the pine 
woods a few miles north of Simla, I have never succeeded in 
obtaining an egg there, though I have had barely hedged birds 
repeatedly brought me. They breed in all the pine forests of the 
Himalayas south of the first snowy ranges and west of the Gangers, 
at elevations of from 6500 to 9000 feet. Many pt‘ople ha\'e 
found their nests with young, but, so far as I laiow, Captain Cock 
is the only person who has taken their eggs. 

This gentleman told me that he “found lliis bird breeding in 
the station of Murree and also in Cashmere. May and June is 
the usual time. My first nest, containing three eggs, was taken 
on the ^Sth May, at 8000 feet elevation, upon a sapling lime. I 
climbed up and found three eggs in the nest, which M^as con- 
structed of a few t\^'igs and grass, and lined with stalks oP 
maiden-hair fern and fine roots. I shot the female as she left 
her nest, 

“Nests subsequently found seemed to have more moss about 
their external structure than this one ; but though I found nests 
and young ones, I never again succeeded in getting the eggs.” 

Prom Murree, Colonel 0. H. T. Marshall writes : — We were 
unlucky with this bird’s Jiest, as the first one found was a 
new^ one, and the climber stupidly destroyed it; the next one had 
youug ones. They breed very high up in the Himalayan spruce- 
fir. Captain Cock got three eggs last year in Cashmere. They 
are white, beautifully marked with broad loiigitudinal dashes of 
light and deep rufous brown at larger end. They are 1*05 long 
and 0-S broad. These birds breed at high ele^vations, never under 
7000 feet,” 

He subsequently wrote : — “ Captain C. E. Cock sent me six 
eggs of this species which he found high up in the spruce-firs on 
the Murree and Abbotabad road near Doongagully. The eggs 
were taken on the following dates : — 

2 fresh eggs, May 31st. 

“2 „ June 6th. 

“2 „ June 8th. 

“ The lengths vary from 0’9 to 1*07, but there is no appreciable 
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difference in the breadth, which is 0*77 to 0‘81. The two most 
stumpy ones have the clouded zone round the smaller end, and on 
another egg the markings so graphically described by Mr. Hume 
do not form a zone, but entirely cover the large end/' ^ 

Major Wardlaw liamsay says, writing of Afghanistan ; — I 
shot a male specimen, one of a pair, on the Peiwar range at about 
9000 feet . . . The pair was eAudently breeding/’ 

Mr. Brooks thus di‘scribes the eggs : — “ Texture smooth and 
similar to that of the English Hawfinch’s c'gg. In shape the egg 
is broad and rapidly diminishes towards the small end. Tliere^ is 
a slight gloss on the egg. Grround-colour pale greenish griy, with 
a very few blackish-brown spots over the whole surface, and at the 
larger end, aird very near the end, is a zone of lines and spots of 
tlui same dark umber-brow'n, intermixed with some dark grey- 
coloured lines and spots of a Bunting-like character. Some eggs 
of the Enghsh Hawfinch in character strongly resemble Jhe eggs 
of this kind, both in ground-colour and mode of marking.” 

The egg is at present one of the very rarest in our collections, 
so I add also my own description. 

The eggs of this species, to judge from the specimen I possess, 
given me by Mr. Brooks and taken by Captain Cock, are a very 
pale greenish grey or greyish white tinged with green, with nume- 
rous blackish-brown tangled lines, some thick and bold, some very 
fine, twisted about and intertwined in a small zone immediately 
about the large end, all more or less underlaid by faint inky-purple 
clouds. Besides this zone a very few blackish spots and one or 
two streaks appear on other portions of the egg’s surface, but 
these are very few and far between. 

The egg measures 1‘03 by OB inch. 


Subfamily PRINGILLINiE. 

745. Pyrrhula aurautiaca, Gould. The Orange BiiUfincJi, 

Pyrrhula aurantiaca, Gould^ Jerd. B. Ind. li, p. 390 j Hume^ Bough 
'Draft N. lJ- B. no. 732. 

I know nothing personally of the nidification of the Orange 
Bullfinch. Captain Cock says : — “ I shot this bird in the Sonaraerg 
Valley (Cashmere) in June. They were then in pairs and evidently 
just about to breed. I did not succeed in taking their nests owing 
to my time being so limited, and the following year, when I wished 
to enter Cashmere to continue my observations from the end of 
June, where I had left off, to the end of August, I could not go 
because I could not get a pass, there being none available. Had 
I been a loafer or anything else than a British officer, no one 
would have gainsayed my going/’ 
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753. Pyrrhospiza piuiicea, Hodgs. The Eed-hreasted 
Eose-Findli. 

Pyrrliospiza punicea, Hodgs.y Jerd, B. Lul ii, p. 406 ] Huyne, Cat. 
no. 747. 

The late Dr. Stoliczka remarked that this Pinch “ comes only 
occasionally in winter to Koteghur and Simla, but is more common 
eastwards ; in summer it is found in Spiti and Ladak on eleva- 
tions of 13,000 to 17,000 feet, searching after food at the camping- 
grounds. I found the nest, made of coarse grass, in Eupshu, near 
the Thsomoriri (lake) on the ground, in a little bush of the 
Tibetan furze ,* eggs dirty \\lhte or greenish, with some dark 
brown spots.’^ 

754. Propasser thura (Bp. & Schl.). The White-lrowed 
Rose-Finch. 

Propasser thura Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 401 ; Iiu 7 ne, Cat. no. 740. 

Mr. Mandelli sent me a nest of this species, taken on the 
1st August ill the Dolaka district of Nepal, at an elevation of about 
12,000 feet. It was placed on a thorny bush at a height of about 
6 feet from the ground, and contained three fresh eggs. The nest 
is an extremely regular and compact cup 4 inches in diameter and 
2 in height exteriorly ; it is mainly composed of fine grass-stems, 
but very little of this is seen, as it is completely coated outside 
with brown moss and very fine black moss and fern-roots, and it 
is warmly lined with w'hite hair, the fur of some animal ; the 
cavity measures 2 inches in diameter, and a little o\er 1 in 
depth. 

A single egg sent me by Mr. Mandelli very much recalls the eggs 
of Qanpodacus seveH'Zovi.^ but is smaller and greener. In shape the 
egg is a very regidar, rather elongated oval. It has only a very 
faint gloss. The ground-colour is a uniform pale bluish green, 
and about the large end it has a very few minute specks of a very 
fine hair-like character, and three tiny rings about the size of a 
pin's head. These are the only markings, and they are black or 
nearly so. 

Two eggs, also found on the 1st August, have the ground- 
colour of a dull greenish blue ; the one egg has a few good-sized 
spots and some specks of brownish grey scattered round the broad 
end, the other has five or six tiny specks of the same colour on 
different parts of the egg. A third egg, brought from Native 
Sikhim along with one of the parent birds, has a clearer ground- 
colour, and the markings consist only of a few almost invisible 
specks of the palest reddish brown, confined to the broad end of 
the egg. They measure 0-91 hv 0-68 inch, 0-86 by 0*64, and 0-85 
by 0‘G1. 
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755. Propasser pulcherrimuSj Moore. The Beautiful 
Hose-Finch. 

Propasser pulcherrimus, Hodgs.j Jerd. B, hid. iij p. 402 ; Ilime, 
Hough Draft N. B. no. 743. 

All that vve know of the nidification of the Beautiful Eose -Pinch 
is that Mr. Hodgson figures a beautiful, deep, cap-shaped nest as 
belonging to it, placed amongst a clump of close-gron iug twigs, 
and composed of fern-leaves and grass. PTe gives the exterior 
dimensions as diameter 3 inches, height 4‘7o; the interior as 
diameter 2 inches, depth 2*12. He neither describes nor figures 
the egg, nor is the date on which the nest w’as obtained noted. 


761. Carpodacus erythrinus (Pall.). The Common Hose-Finch. 

Carpodacus erythrinus (Fall.)^ Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 308 j Ilnme, Cat. 
no. 738. 

Colonel John Biddulph writes regarding the breeding of this 
Pinch in Gilgit : — “Several nests were found, ail situated within 
a foot of the ground, either in low bushes or among the stems of 
coarse grass about 2 feet high in scrub-jungle. The nest is a neat 
cup-shaped structure of grass, lined with the finer roots and steins 
only, except in one instance, in which a good deal of hair is mixed 
with the lining ; the interior is from 2 to 2| inches wide and 1:^ 
deep. The eggs are blue, of a purer and slightly deeper shade 
than those of Trochalo^teron Uneatinn, with chocolate spots 
sparingly scattered over them, chiefiy towm'ds the large end. In 
one out of a dozen the spots are almost entirely wanting ; in some 
they are paler, almost of a sienna tint, in others nearly black, 
while on a few there are also one or two pale purplish spots and 
fine reddish scrawls at the larger end^ and in these the spots are 
almost confined to the larger end in an ill-defined zone or cap. 

“hjests W'^ere taken at 10,000 feet elevation on July 16th, 17th, 
20th, 21st, 29th, and 30th, all with eggs mostly fresh. 

Major Wardlaw’ Eainsay says, writing of Afghanistan: — “A 
male shot at Shalofyan, in the Kurum A'alley, was apparently breed- 
ing ; for the testes were much enlarged.^^ 

The eggs of this species vary in shape from regular to broad 
ovals, but all are a good deal pointed towards the small end ; the 
shell is very thin and smooth, but there is \^ery little gloss on 
them. The ground-colour is a pale clear blue, the markings few 
and almost wholly confined to the broad end: in three of my 
specimens there are a few good-sized spots, a number of specks, 
and a few hair-like lines of deep blackish brown and black ; on 
another egg the markings are of a deep purplish brown, some of 
the larger spots being surrounded by an indistinct halo, and there 
are besides some underlying markings of pale inky purple, which, 
together with the primary markings, form a ring round the large 
end ; another egg, again, has only a few indistinct specks and spots 
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of pale reddish brown round the large end. These five eggs vary 
in length from 0*77 to 0-85, and in breadth from 0-50 to 0'61. 

The eggs were procured in Gilgit, high up the Sind valley. 


7G2. Carpodacus severtzovi, Sharpe. Sevevtzoff^s Rose-Finch, 

Carpodacus rubicilla (Gilld.'), Jerd. R. Lid. ii, p. 397 ; Hume. RounJi 
Draft N. (§' F. no. 737. 

Dr. Stoliczha gave me a warm lining of a nest, composed chiefly 
of goat’s hair with a little fine vegetable fibre interiiiingled, and 
with it a note recorded at the timoj stating that this, with the four 
eggs which it contained, had been found at Anlchang, a camping- 
ground in thi^ province of Eiipshu in West Thibet, at an elevation 
of 14,000 to 15,000 feet below the Parang Pass, on the 7th July, 
1865. He was not quite sure what species the (‘ggs belonged to, 
but he knew it was one of the Eose-Pinches, and that he had pre- 
served one of the parents. Now, the only one of theEose-Pinches 
whose nest he refers to in his ornithological observations on the 
Sutlej Valley, published in tl]e Journal Asiatic Society, IS 68, 
p. 60, is that of a species vliich he identified at the time as 
Pijrrhospiza 2nuitcea. 

He says : — I found the nest made of coarse grass in Eupshu, 
near the Tsoinourie Lake, on the ground in a little bush of 
Thibetan furze : eggs greenish, with some dark brown spots.” 

There can be no doubt that this nest is the one he gave me, but 
looking to Von Pelzeln’s remarks on Stoliczka’s birds (Ibis, 1868, 
p. 318), it would appear that the birds that betook for Pyrrliospiza 
punicea were really Carpodacus severtzovi, the specimens of which 
came from this very Ankhang below the Parang Pass, where the 
original note, still in the nest, says that it was found, and one 
of the parents stuffed.” I think, therefore, there can be no 
reasonable doubt as to the authenticity of the nest or eggs. The 
nest was doubtlessly made entirely of coarse grass and warmly 
lined with the lining now in iny possession. The eggs are mode- 
rately elongated oAmls, rather pointed towards one end. The shell 
is smooth and fine, but has only a very slight gloss. The eggs are 
a pale greenish blue, with a few good-sized spots and many tiny 
specks of black or blackish browji, confined entirely to the broader 
half of the eggs. 

The eggs vary from 0-06 to 1*0 in length, and from 0*67 to 0*7 
in breadth. 

768. CaUacanthis burtoni (Grould). The Red-lrowecl Finch, 

Callacanthia burtoni {Gould) ^ Jerd. B, Ind. ii, p. 407 ; Hwne^ Rough 
Draft N. ^ F. no. 748. 

Of the nidification of the Eed-browed Pinch I know nothing 
myself. The late Captain Cock remarked : — I observed this 
bird building in pine-trees at Konamerg (Cashmere) in June, but 
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alas ! 1 had to leave ere the eggs were laich It makes rather a 
large nest of moss, lined with roots and stalks of fern, placed on 
the fork of one of the smaller boughs in a pine in dark forest 
situations.” 


770. Acanthis brevirostris (Gould). The Eastern Twite, 
Linaria brevirostris {Gonld), Tlume^ Cat. no. 751 bis. 

An egg ot* this species, found in NaU\a^ Sikhiin on the 7th July, 
is a regidar oval, slightly coinprcsssed towards tlu^ small end. The 
ground-colour is a spothsss white \^’itli a faint bluish tinge, and the 
egg is mottled and spotted all over, most deusdy to\^■aL•ds the broad 
end, where the spots have a tendency to form a zoiu', uith ]‘eddish- 
brown and underlying markings of a paler shadt‘. 

The egg measures 0’72 by 0*55. 


771. Metoponia pnsilla (Pall.). The Q old-fronted Fin Eu 

Metoponia pusilla (Pcdl.), Jerd. B, Ind. ii, p. 410; Hume^ Bough 
Draft N, uj- E, no. 751. 

Dr. Stoliczka tells us that ‘‘ the Gold-fronted Pinch comes only 
in winter to the lesser ranges of the North-west Himalayas. It 
breeds east of Chini, at elevations of 10,000 feet and abow^, as 
likewise in Spiti, Lahul, and Ladakh. I found old nests made of 
thin twigs, laid out with grass and wool, on shrubs or low trees of 
Jmiipems eooeehciT 

Colonel John Biddulph writes from Gilgit: — On July 28th I 
had a nest brought me which my shikari had been watching several 
days. He shot one of the pair of old birds about the nest, which 
turned out to be the male of M.jgiisilla, The nest contained three 
eggs, perfectly fresh (and the number was apparently not complete), 
in colour a clidl stone-white, with small red-brown spots dotted 
about the larger end. The nest was about 20 feet from the ground, 
in a cedar-tree excehaf neatly made of grass-fibres, and 

lined thickly with sTleep^s wool, and matted on the outside with 
soft bits of decayed wood so as to look like bark of a tree.” 

Major Wardlaw Eamsay says, writing of Afghanistan : — “Plen- 
tiful in the Hariab district, and remained in flocks until the early 
part of June, when they commenced to breed. I found a nest on 
the Peiwar range, which was x^laced near the extremity of a deodar 
branch about 4 feet from the ground ; it was composed of dri(‘d 
weeds and strips of bark, and lined with feathers and goat’s hair. 
Only one egg was in the nest, of a delicate bhush white, speckled 
at the thicker end vith minute reddish-brown spots.” 

An egg of this species, procured in Gilgit, is a regular oval, 
slightly pointed towards the lesser end ; the shell is very thin ancl 
fine, but has almost no gloss. The ground-colour is a delicate bluish 
white, and the markings, which are gathered in a zone round the 
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large end, consist of a few blackish spots and a number of specks 
and streaks of reddish brown. 

The egg measures 0*65 by 0*4 9. 


772. Hypacanthis spinoides (Yigors). The Himalayan 
Greenfinch. 

Chrysomitris spinoides (7%.), Jerd, B. Ind. ii, p. 409. 

Hypacanthis spinoides {Viyfi Hume, Rough Draft N. l5' E, no. 750. 

The so-called Indian Siskin is not a Siskin at all, neither in note 
nor in shape of bill, and is certainly not a Chrysomitris. The note 
is very like that of a Greenfinch, but structurally our bird is not 
a Chloris ; and it seems to me that either one must unite the whole 
of the true Finches under one genus, Fvingilla, or one must sepa- 
rate the present species as a distinct genus and adopt, as 1 have 
done, Cabanis’s name, IlyiHicanthis. 

Although this bird breeds very freely in all well-wooded hills in 
the interior of the Himalayas, at elevations of from 4000 to 7000 
feet, I seem to be the only person who has taken the nest in 
recent times. 

The following is a note that I recorded at a time when I had 
recently taken several nests : — 

Lays in July and Augaist, at least in the neighbourhood of 
Simla, where alone I have found its nest. The latter is placed in 
very various situations, and always so well concealed that, except 
by watching the birds early in the morning when both parents are 
generally feeding in the neighbourhood of the nest, it is almost 
impossible to discover it. I have found the nest (August ISth) 
wdth three young ones, some 30 feet from the ground, nearly at 
the top of an evergreen oak, and I have found it in a deodar bush 
not 3 feet from the ground on the lowest bough, about 6 inches 
from the main stem. Once I found it against the trunk of an aged 
deodar, nearly buried in a huge chunp of moss, much of wdiich the 
birds had attached to the sides of the nest. Usually the nests are 
seated flat on some bough or wide-spreading fork, and, as far as 
my experience goes, this bird prefers the deodar to any other tree. 
The nest is a most beautiful structure, cup-shaped, wmven of the 
finest grass-roots, wdth a good deal of hair interwoven in the inte- 
rior and with much moss blended with the exterior. It is a very 
solid and compact little structure. The cavity, which is generally 
truly circular, varies from 2 to 2*5 inches in diameter and from 1*1 
to 1*4 in depth. Exteriorly the diameter of the real nest does not 
exceed 4*5, and often falls short of this ; but the nest is at times 
so blended with moss in situ that it is difficidt to say wFere the 
nest ends, and you may have to tear aw^ay a patch 9 inches square 
to get it. The eggs are usually three in number, and when fresh 
are a delicate, slightly greenish w^hite, with an irregular ring of 
minute blackish-brown spots round the large end, and occasionally 
a very few similar specks on the body of the egg. The shell is 
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exquisitely fine and delicate, and the yolk shows through quite 
plainly. It is this that gives a certain greenish tinge to the 
unblown egg, for when blown the shell is a very delicate pale 
hlidsli white. In shape they are moderately broad ovals, consider- 
ably pointed at one end.’^ 

Mr. Hodgson^s notes inform us that our Indian {Siskin breeds in 
the central hilly region of Nepal from April to July. Its nest is 
built in open forests or groves, between three or four slender 
branches, and is compact and cup-shaped, composed of moss and 
moss-roots, and closely lined with the latter. Oni' nest, of which 
he gives the dimensions, measured externally 3‘5 in diameter and 
2 inches in height, internally 2-J in diameter and Id in depth. 
The eggs, he says, are three or four in number ; the one he figures 
is a very regular broad oval, measuring 0-75 by (J'59, a uniform 
pale green, Mnspoikd \ all / have ever found vere spotted. Above 
I have given the description that I wrote vlieii I took the eggs ; 
below I subjoin an exact description of them as they now appear 
in my collection. They have slightly changed colour. 

The eggs are oval, slightly pointed towards the small end ; the 
shell is delicate and glossless; the ground-colour is a ^ery delicate 
pale sea-green, and the only markings are a number of black specks, 
almost without exception contained within a broad zone at the 
large end. One egg, besides these black specks, has intermingled 
with them very faint reddish-purple specks, I have never seen the 
egg of the European Siskin, but the figure of it in Mr. Ilewitson’s 
3rd edition does not appear to me to resemble very closely those 
of our bird. 

In size they vary from O’bl) to 0*75 in length, and from 0*51 
to 0'55 in breadth; but 0'69 by 0’52 is, I think, an average 
dimension. 


775. G-ymnorhis flavicollis (Erankh). Tli& Yelloiv-throated 
Sjparrow, 

Passer flavicollis {Frankl.), Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 3G8. 

Gymuoris flavicollis {Franhl.)^ Humej Bough Draft N, ^ E. no. 711. 

The Yellow- throated Sparrow breeds pretty well throughout 
India, except in the extreme south, and again in Orissa and Bengal 
proper. From Behar to Sindh, and from Dehra Dlioon at any 
rate to Bangalore, it maybe found nesting, I beheve; but the bird 
is unfortunately so common that few of my correspondents have 
thought it w’’orth while mentioning it. In the Himalayas west of 
the Beas it occurs up to elevations of 4000 or 5000 feet. 

In the plains it breeds in April and May ; in the hills about 
Murree, according to Colonel 0. H. T. Marshall, in July. 

I have tali;en scores of nests of this species ; all were, without 
exception, placed in holes in trees. Old mango-trees, for instance, 
are very often chosen, and in these the nests may be fomid at 
30 feet from the ground, though usually they are at heights of 
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from 12 lo 20 feet ; bometimes some old stub is patronized, and 
tlieii the nest may not be a couple of feet from the ground. On 
one occasion 1 found a nest in a hole in a stem of an old lieeiis 
bush {Capparis aplwjUci)^ which stem was barely 5 inches in 
diameter. 

The nest is generally only a little bundle ot dry grass, thickly 
lined with feathers. If in a mangTove-grove much frequented by 
the Common Green Paroquets, the feathers of these latter are 
sure to be those chiefly used. Sometimes, however, a more or less 
cup-shaped 3iest is formed, fine strips of bark and tow being added 
to the grass ; and, again, at times it is a regular pad of hair, tow, 
and wool, with a few feathers, all closely interwove]i, and with 
only a little central hollo 

I never found more than foiu’ eggs, often only three fully incu- 
bated ones, but more may occur. 

Mr. E. M. Adam wnites to me that he “ found a nest of this 
bird in a mango-tree in Oiiclh on the 4th May ; it contained only 
one fresh egg.’^ 

Dr. Jerdon says : — “It breeds in holes in trees, and in some 
parts of the country in the roofs of houses, in the hollow haiuboos 
of the roofs, and occasionally in pots hung out for the piu'pose. 
The eggs are three or four, greenisli white, much streaked and 
blotched with purplish brown. 

Writing of Eajpootana in general, Lieut. PI. E. Barnes tells 
us that “ the Tellow-throated {Sparrow breeds during April and 
May in holes in trees.” 

Major C. T. Bingham remarks : — “ This Sparrow breeds at 
Allahabad in March and April, and at Delhi in June. Although 
it cannot strictly he said to breed in colonies, still I have found 
more than a dozen nests in one immense peepul tree. It builds in 
holes in decayed branches of trees, lining the interior with a httle 
straw and feathers. The usual number of eggs is, I think, three. 
I have only once found four, and a few times two hard-set 
ones.” 

Colonel E. A. Butler writes : — “ The Yellow-throated {Sparrow 
is very common at Mount Aboo, and breeds there in April. I 
ba\'e taken many nests and found them usually in holes of trees at 
no great height from the ground. On the 14th April this year I 
took a nest from a hole in the branch of a mango-tree about 6 feet 
from the ground, containing four fresh eggs. The nest was com- 
posed externally of dry grass, and internally of fowls feathers and 
cow’s hair.” 

And he adds the following note from {Smd: — Hydrctbad^ 
Sind, 15th April, 1878. A nest built in a hole of one of the mud 
waUs of my verandah, about 12 feet from the ground, contain- 
ing four much-incubated eggs. Another nest on the 1st May, near 
the same spot and in a similar situation, contained three hard-set 
eggs, and another on the same date inside the top of an old lamp- 
post. 

“ The hole by which the bird entered was in the bulb at the top 
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ol: tlio post upon wliicli tlie lamp rests., ^Vas tluit the 

hen bird had some difficulty in passing :iUcl out. The heat 
during the day inside oF the post must hiu hee^ almost uneudur- 
ahle, which would account for the old mi’d seldoaa being found 
on the nest. I ina)^ add that the lamp lit regidarly eyery 
evening and burnt all night. Subsequently I fomn;! several other 
lamp-posts in camp occupied by a l)air oF ihesi^ SparroAVs. 

“ On the 3 rd May I took three incubateiL (‘gg^ from a nest in a 
hole of a mud-wall f and on rcAisitiiig tlumiest on the 10th May 1 
found it contained three more fresh eggs.' 

Mr. 3. Davidson, Avriting cii the birds^ ot Woytern Khandesh, 

.s-ays : ‘‘It is the commonest bird in the SatiHiras, breeding in the 

hot weather. Out of at least a dozen nests of \yluch 1 have notes, 
in only one case aauis there more than two ( ggs. 

And this gentleman and Mr. Wenden fiirtluH- remark “ Eare, 
but Davidson found it breeding in the ISholapoor Districts in 
j^pril 

The eggs are dull and glossless, modmMtely elongated ovals, 
sometimes^ pointed towards the liltlo end, sometimes blunt and 
pyriform. Considering how nearly equal in size the two birds are, 
it is surprising to find that the eggs of this species average in 
weight little more than half those of F. douicstlms. The ground- 
colour, where any of it is visible, is greenish white. The eggs are 
very thickly streaked, smudged, and blotcdied all over with dingy 
brown, usually more nearly a mixture of s(q)ia and chocolate-brown 
than any other shade 1 can think of. in some eggs the markings 
are entirely coiiQuent all over, so as to hmva^ no particle of the 
ground-colour visible, and in all the (^ggs 1 have seen they were so 
thick as to leaim but little of^ thi.s visible. Thy. very dark dingy 
appearance of these eggs is their chief charaeUudsiic. 

The eo'D-s vary less in size than those of the House- and Tree- 
SparrovA'X^ and are considerably smaller tlian either. In length 
they vary from 0‘G(3 to 0-78, and in breadth from 0-52 to 0*56; but 
the average of thirty-four eggs is 0-74 by U%35 nearly. 

776. Passer domesticus (Linn.). 'Fhc 

Passer indicus B. Ind. ii, p. ; J Run jli Draft 

N. K no. 700. 

It was Avitli extreme hesitation that 1 f(dhn^<‘4 ^may betters” 
in assigning a distinct specific title lo our Imliaii H u us e- 8 p arrow 
in the former edition oI this work, BetwiMOi mimLd\r 0 y I don’t 
beheAm in its distinctness. I have soim^ “ 1 i‘iil\^ French 

and English Sparrows — none of your London or black- 

country, or maiiufacturiug districts stret ‘1 Arab-, bub i^eal, unso- 
phisticated rosy peasants that match some ol Indian birds 
fairly. . 

But what is in a name? Call him hicUous, it 

doesn’t alter his depraved nature, does not mak^' whit less 
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detestable — only there is a certain luciis a non lucendo sarcasm, in- 
volved in the Linneau name that aggravates. 

It domesticity consists in sitting upon the pudvah-ropes all day, 
chit, chit, chit, cluttering ceaselessly vi-ien a fellow wants to work, 
banging down in angry conflict with another w’retch on to the 
table, upsetting the ink, and playing old Harry with eAnrything, 
strewing one’s drawing-room daily with straw, feathers, rags, and 
every conceivable kind of rubbish in insane attempts to build a nest 
where no nest can be — if I say these and fifty similar atrocities 
constitute domesticity, heaven defend us from this greatly-lauded 
virtue, and let ns cease to preach to our sons the merits of domestic 
wives ! Conceive a wife evincing similar tendencies 1 Why, there 
isn’t a jury in the country who would not return a verdict of 
“ sarve her right,” even it the unhappy husband should have w’rung 
her neck before the golden honeymoon had run out. 

Now, everybody does or ought to know all about the nidificatiou 
of Sparrows, and all I mean to say is that their nests are slia])eless 
bundles of straw^, grass, rags, w'ool, or anything else they can lay 
their bills or feet on, thickly lined with feathers, stu:fied into any 
holes or crevices about huts, houses, walls, old w’clls, &c. that they 
can find, and e^Tu, though rarely, into the centre of some thick 
bush. They lay five or six eggs, sometimes even more, and have 
tw^o or more broods dining the year. 

As to season this varies somewhat, but from February to May 
are mostly the months ‘‘ when sparrow’s build.” If yon require 
further particulars, “ circumspice ! ” My one regret has ever been 
that the w’hole race had not before my time met, under Providence, 
that appropriate doom so graphically depicted in Mr. TarreH’s 
charming wmodcut. 

Mr. Benjamin Aitken w'rites : — “ I am sorry to read what you 
have written about the Sparrow, for I like Passer domesticiis, and 
willingly overlook its disorderly habits in admiration of its intelli- 
gence, courage, patience, and care for its young. As a pet, too, it 
has no superior, and onH one or two equals, among the feathered 
tribes. The noise that yon so much object to is not the poor 
bird’s fault. With such voice as he has does the cock Sparrow^ 
devote many a weary hour to cheer his mate on her nest, exhibit- 
ing a patience and devotion that is equalled only by the ‘ w^akeful 
Nightingale and if it be but ‘ tuuete melody ’ lie pours forth, it 
sounds far sw^eeter, I have no doubt, to Mrs. Sparrow than all the 
hurried snatches of song with wliicli the Bulbul, Thrush, Black- 
bird, Eobin, and Lark put off their uncomplaining mistresses. 

With regard to the breeding-season of the Common Sparrow, 
I have certainly found as many, perhaps more, nests in July and 
December than ‘ from February to May.’ I have records of their 
nests in January, March, April, May/ July, September, October, 
and December. 

“However extraordinary the place pitched upon for a Sparrow’s 
nest may be, it is, one would say, invariably in a I'ecess of some 
kind ; but I have seen a large handsome nest between a pair of 
deer’s horns fixed up on the wall of a fashionable drawing-room, 
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vNliere, lolien comphted^ it was cousiclered a curious ornament. Till 
theu, however, tie dra whig-room Avas perpetually like a stable, 
from the quantities of straw deposited on the carpet. The wonder 
is that the nest was over built on its site at all, for there was no 
deer’s head with the horns, and it did not seem possible that the 
nest could have come there except by being coustimcted on some 
foundation, and theu, when complete and compact, being placed 
between the horns. 

A favourite place for Sparrows to build in Eombay is in the 
globe-shaped hollow at the top of the iron posts of the street lamps, 
exactly under the glass shade. The hollow is commodious enough, 
and the neck or mouth is narrow, so the ]Dlace is admirably adapted 
for the [Sparrow’s purpose, but must be like a furnace during the 
heat of the day. Besides, a man goes up twice every day to clean 
and attend to the lamp, and remains for a minute or two bustliug 
and fumbling about within 4 inches of the nest. Then, again, the 
gas is blazing all night with a glare that would astonish any bird 
more susceptible than Passer domestlciisr 

The eggs exactly resemble those of our English House-Sparrow, 
but possibly average smaller. They are typically somewhat 
elongated ovals and but little pointed, but, as in all other species, 
varieties occur, and broad oval eggs, pointed and pyriform ones, 
are seen. The ground-colour is either greenish, gre^dsh, or yel- 
lowish white, or sometimes a pale stone-colour. The iiiarkings 
are most commonly close frecklings, fine stria3, or smudgy streaks ; 
but in a certain number of eggs the markings are spots, specks, 
and blotches pretty sharply defined. The colour of the markings 
varies — sometimes sepia-, sometimes olive-, sometimes yellowish, 
and sometimes purplish brown ; whichever shade it he, it is 
generally dull and dingy ; and besides these primary markings 
many eggs exhibit pale inky-purple clouds and spots, which seem 
to underlie the brown markings. I have one egg which I took 
near Jodhpoor — a uniform pale fawn or stone-colour, Avith, for its 
only markings, a long, fine, intricately jagged black line near the 
big end, such as one often sees on the eggs of the Yellow- 
ammer. As a rule the eggs have very little gloss, but here and 
there one somewhat more glossy may be met with. In, I think, 
about half the eggs there is a more or less marked tendency to 
form a blotchy, mottled, ill-defined cap at the large end, and in 
some this is very conspicuous. 

In some birds whose eggs as a body vary excessively, you at 
any rate find all the eggs of each clutch of the same type. This, 
however, is not at all the case with SparroAVS ; on the contrary 
almost every clutch contains at least two types — a very light and 
a very dark one. 

The eggs vary very much in size, in length from O’ 6 to 0-8S, 
and in breadth from 0-58 to 0’65 ; the average, however, of fifty- 
seven eggs is O' 81 by 0*6 

* I have omitted numerous notes that are scattered throughout ‘ Stray 
Feathers’ regarding the nididcation of the House-Sparrow, as Mr. Hume and 
Mr. B. Aitken appear to have said all that is necessary on the subject. — Ed. 

TOL. II. 11 
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777. Passer pyrrhonotus, Blyth. The Eufous-baol-ed S 2 Jarrow. 

Passer pyrrlionotuS; Tl, Jerd. B, Ind. ii, p. 3Go ; Hume, Cat. no. 709. 

Mr. Scrope Doig writes to me: — “I send three eggs o£ Passer 
2 >i/'i’^dionotus taken on 24th April, 1881 ; nest a loose straggling 
kind of structure of grass and feathers, generally situated close to 
water in acacia trees : normal number of eggs three. The three 
herewith sent represent the different types 1 ha^n taken up to the 
present. The birds are just beginning to build, and are very far 
from being rare.’’ 

He elsewhere remarks: — “25th August. While beating some 
tamarisk bushes in the middle^, of a swamp for A. stmtoreus, I shot 
a bird I did not recognize, and which I had noticed fly past me 
two or three times towards some small acacia trees growing in the 
w-ater. Oji going to these trees I found three nests exactly similar 
to nests of P. domesticus, only rather smaller, placed in the top- 
most branches, and about 12 feet over water-line. All the nests 
had young ones more or less fidly fledged.” 

The eggs vary a great deal in markings, as do those of all the 
Sparrows ; but they are regular Sparrows’ eggs, all the varieties of 
which could be exactly matched by eggs of the Common Spaiu’ow, 
except, indeed, as regards size, for tlu^y are markedly smaller. 
There are three very marked types and a dozen intermediate sub- 
types ; one has a clear greeiiish- white ground, and is profusely 
blotched in a zone round the large end with brownish olive, 
blotches of the same colour being sparsely scattered over the rest 
of the surface of the egg ; the second has a creamy-fawn coloured 
ground, densely but finely freckled all over with sepia-grey ; the 
third has a greyish- white ground, very little of which is visible, 
and then chiefly on the smaller half of the egg, densely mottled 
and striated with blackish browui, which all about the larger end of 
the egg forms a confluent mottled cap. 

Three eggs measure from 0'68 to 0*7 in length, and from 0’5 to 
0*51 in breadth. 

779, Passer montanus (Linn.). The Tree-B])arrow , 

Passer montanus {Linn,), Jerd. B. Ind, ii, p. S6G; Hume, Uoimh 
Draft N. E, no. 710. 

I know little of the nidification of this, the Tree-Sparrow of 
European writers, except in British Sikhim, where it appears at 
elevations of from 3000 to 7000 feet during the summer, and 
where it breeds about all human habitations during the spring and 
summer, making a nest precisely similar to that of the Cinnamon 
Tree-Sparrow, and laying from four to six eggs. I have ascertained 
that these Sparrows rear at least two broods during the summer. 
In Burma the bhd breeds w'e know, and throughout the Himalayas 
east of hlepal ; but though it occurs as far west as Ohini in the 
Sutlej Valley, I liaAm not heard of its breeding west of hTepal. 
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Mr. Gramniie says; — '‘This species breeds freely about our 
houses in ^Sikhilll. There are always nests about the eaves of the 
houses. The nest I send you was taken on the ISth May in iny 
house at Mongphoo ; elevation 3500 feet. It contained five 
partially-incubated eggs, four of which I send.” 

Again, wilting on the 241h July, he reniarlcs : — “ I see Passer 
iiLontaniis now building for at least their second brood. Tor the 
first brood they began early in March. The old ones are still 
feeding their young, which are flying about quite as well as their 
parents.” 

The ]iest is a huge warm cup, at least huge for the size of the 
eggs, exteriorly 6 inches by d’S, and nearly 2 inches in height, 
with a cavity 3 inches by 3‘5 and 1’5 deep. Interiorly it is very 
closely and smoothly and softly lined with feathers. Hound this 
is a quantity of low or similar soft vegetable fibre, wdiile ex- 
teriorly the nest is composed of more or less coarse grass-blades 
and stems. 

Dr. Scully writes : — “ This is the Common Sparrow of the Nepal 
Valley, a permanent resident all over the central level parts ; it is 
also common in winter in the Oliitlang and Markhu Valleys. In 
the great valley its breeding-season lasts From March to the end 
of July, and it rears certainly two, and often three broods. I 
obtained nestlings on the lOtli April, and eggs as late as the 
middle of July.” 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes records the following note from Afghanistan : 
— “The Tree- Sparrow is a resident, and occurs, especially in the 
cold weather, in great numbers ; but as the weather gets warmer 
it is not noticed so ofhm, retiring probably further into the hills to 
breed. I have only succeeded in obtaining a single egg, and this 
was taken from a hole in a tree. The egg does not cli:ffer much 
from that of Passer do)nestl{:usP 

Writing of this species from Pegu, Mr. Oates remarks : — “ This 
bird is commoner than P. \ndicus in the valley of the Sittang 
Eiver. In Eangoon it appears to be the only House-Sparrow. 
Its nest and eggs are not distinguishable from those of P. indims^ 
and it breeds in the same sites.” 

I cannot quite agree with this. The eggs vary as all Sparrows^ 
eggs do, hut as a body they more nearly resemble those of G.jiavi- 
c.ollis than of P. indlcus. The ground-col oirr is white, greyish, or 
browmish white. Some are speckled and spotted, some blotched, 
smeared, and streaked, some sparingly but the majority densely, 
with varying shades of brown and greyish lilac, the markings being 
generally densest and darkest in a zone or cap towards the large 
end. Typically the markings are, I think, blurred, smeared, and 
indistinct, leaving little of the ground-colour visible, but occasion- 
ally the spots are brighter coloured, sharply defined, and com- 
paratively few in number. The eggs before me vary from 0-67 to 
0*82 in length, and from 0*48 to 0-58 in breadth, but their average 
is 0*73 by 0*54. 


11 ^ 
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780. Passer ciuuamomeus (Gould). The Cimuimoii Tree- 
s' arrow. 

Passer cinnamomeus {Gould), Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 365; Hume, 
Rough Draft N. E. no. 708. 

The Cianainon Tree-Sparrow breeds throughout the Himalayas 
from Murree to Nepal, at elevations of from 4000 to 6000 or even 
7000 feet. Purther east it occurs, though as a straggler, but I 
have no record of its breeding there. 

It lays in May or June, making typically a large loose nest, 
composed of dry grass and plentifully lined with feathers, in some 
convenient hole in a decaying tree or branch at no great elevation 
from the ground. Occasionally it builds under the eaves of houses, 
in the walls of sheds, and, as Colonel Marshall tells us (I have 
never myself seen this), in deserted Swallows’ nests. In the same 
way the Common Tree-Sparrow, normally, I should suppose, a 
tree nester, has in parts of Europe, as well as in the Eastern 
Himalayas and Burma, become more or less of a House-Sparrow 
in its uidification. 

As a rule the nests are ragged and shapeless externally (more 
or less filling up the entire hole in which they are placed), with a 
rather deep, central, circular cavity. 

Pour is the usual number of eggs, but I have often found five, 
and once as many as six. This bird breeds in great numbers about 
Kotegurh, but rarely more than one pair is found in one tree or 
about the same house. A hundred nests may be found within a 
radius ot a quarter of a mile, but they do not cluster together into 
Sparrow-towns as the 'Willow-Sparrows do. 

Sir E, C. Back, O.S., writes : — On the 15th June at Shah, 
between Saraon and Goura, I found a nest of the Cinnamon Tree- 
Sparrow containing four fresh eggs. The nest was a broad loose 
cup of dry grass, lined with feathers, some 6 inches in diameter 
externally. It was placed in a hole in a thick branch about 12 
feet from the ground.” 

Prom Hhurnisala Captain Cock remarks : — This is a common 
bird here ; usually breeds at an elevation of from 4000 to 5000 
feet. It always breeds in hollow trees, especially in the rhodo- 
dendron, and makes a large nest of grass lined ^vith feathers after 
the usual Sparrow fashion. It lays four eggs, smaller than those 
of Passor domesiicus. It breeds in May and June. The nest is 
usually at a low elevation from the ground, say betw^een 4 and 10 
feet.” 

Prom Murree we hear from Colonel 0. H. T. Marshall that the 
Cinnamon Tree-Sparrow “lays in deserted Swallows’ nests and 
about houses. At Dhurmsala this Sparrow always builds in trees 
out in the forests.” 

Colonel G. P. L. Marshall remarks: — “ Breeds at Naini Tal at 
7000 feet above the sea, most commonly in the eaves of verandahs 
and outhouses. 1 have taken fresh eggs in the middle of May. 
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It is a domestic bird in its habits there, and is quite common in 
the station, while out in the woods I have not noticed itj’ 

In shape the eggs are typically very perfect, moderately-elongated 
ovals, scarcely compressed or pointed at either end. They vary a 
good deal in appearance ; many closely resemble common varieties 
of those of the TIonse-Sparrow, having the ground-colour white, 
greyish, or greenish v’hite, more or less thickly speckled, spotted, 
streak(^d, or blotched with various shades of brown, chiefly sepia- 
brown. In tliis type of egg the markings are generally densest at 
the large end, where they are often more or less confluent, and 
even form a broad, irregular, mottled cap. Others again closely 
resemble the eggs of P. flavicolUs, and are so densely streaked and 
smeared all over with sepia-brown as to leave little of the ground- 
colour visible. A third type has the ground-colour a faintly 
brownish grey, and exhibits a well-marked zone of dark sepia- 
brown about the large end, and only a few specks, spots, and 
streaks of the same colour scattered over the rest of the surface of 
the egg. fn size they do not vary much, viz., only from O' 72 to 
0*8 in length, and from 0*55 to 0'65 in breadth; but the average 
of twenty-eight eggs is 0*76 by 0*57. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, as Captain Cock remarks, they 
average considerably smaller than those of the House-Sparrow, 

781. Passer flaveolus, Blyth. The Pegu House-S^iavToiv^ 
Passer flaveohiS; Bl.^ Hume, Rough Draft N. l5* D. no. 708 his. 

Writing from Thayetmyo, Mr. Oates remarks: — “The Pegu 
House-Sparrow is nearly as common as P. domesticus. It is, how- 
ever, more of a Bush-Sparrow, generally building its nest in trees ; 
one pair indeed built a nest in my house, but as soon as it was 
flnished the birds left the place.’’ 

He subsequently remarked that he found a nest of this Sparrow 
in the roof of the verandah of the Wanetkone bungalow, in 
Southern Pegu, in March with young birds. 


785. Montifringilla adamsi, Moore. Adams’s Mountain- 
Finch, 

Montifringilla adamsi, Moore^ Hume^ Rough Draft A. ^ E. no. 

752 ter. 

Dr. Adams tells ns that he found his Mountain-Einch “ common 
on the bare and barren mountains of Ladakh and Little Thibet, 
and feeding on the seeds of the few plants found in these desolate 
and dreary-looking mountains. Its cry is like that of a Lark, and 
its habits on the ground are veiy similar. The nest is composed 
of grass, and generally placed in the long dykes, built by tlie 
Tartars over tbeir dead, so frequently to be seen in that country.” 
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Subfamily EMBERIZIN^. 

790. Emberiza fucata, Pall. The Grey-headed Bimtincj. 

Emberiza fucata; Pall.^ Jey'd, B. Ind. p. 375. 

Citrinella fucata [Pall.)^ Humej Rough Brnft K B. no. 719. 

The Grrey-lieaded Bunting breeds throughout the valleys of the 
Sutlej and Beas, and the hills westwards ot this to Hazara, at 
elevations of from 6000 to 8000 feet. 

It lays from the middle of May to the middle of J uly, so far as 
I yet know, and very possibly both earlier and later. 

The nest is usually placed on the ground, at the root of some 
little dense tuft of grass or stunted bush, or under some large stone 
well concealed by the surrounding herbage ; but I ha\e had one 
nest brought to me said to have been found in a bush nearly a 
cubit from the ground. 

The nestis saucer-shaped, or, perhaps I should rather say, shallow 
cup-shaped, composed almost entirely of dry grass, and lined with 
very fine grass-stems and a little hair. It is perhaps a neater and 
certainly a denser and lieavier nest than that of E. stracheyi, but 
both are much the same size and very similar in other respects. 

Pour seems to be the regular complement of eggs. 

Sir E. C. Buck writes : — ‘‘ On the 25bh June, 1869, I found a 
nest of the G-rey-headed Bunting above Ivotegurh. It was placed 
under a small furzy bush on the ground, and was constructed of 
dry grass, coarse and loose outside, fine and tolerably close inside. 
The exterior diameter was 4 inches, the interior diameter inches, 
and the depth If inch. It contained three fresh eggs.’’ 

It has been remarked that “ this species, which is one of the 
most curious of its genus, is distinguished from all the others by 
the length of the tertiaries, which cover the primaries throughout 
nearly their whole length, and by the claw^ of the hind toe being a 
little longer and less curved than ordinary, which latter circum- 
stance, recalling to our viiuds the Larl's, Pi^nts, Wagtails, and 
other birds which mostly f requent the leads me to suppose 

that this Bunting differs in its mode of life from all the other 
members of the genus, which, as is well known, give the preference 
to trees. Pallas indeed says that it inhabits the islets and meadows 
of DaitriaP Now the eggs of this species are by no means of the 
ordinary Bunting type. The only Bunting’s egg of which I have 
seen a figure which they at all resemble is that given by Bree of 
the egg of the Black-headed Bunting [Eusqoiza melanoce'pliala'). 
Like the eggs of Melophus melanicterus, there is something of a 
Pipit and Lai’k-like character about them. In shape they are long 
regidar ovals, somewhat pointed towards the small end. The 
ground-colour is a very pale greenish grey or white tinged with 
greenish grey, and they are speckled and freckled pretty well all 
over, but far more densely at the large end, where there is an 
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iri'e^Lilar mottled cap or zone, with dull, rather pale, somewhat 
reddish or purplish brown. They have little or no gloss, and in 
shape are more elongated and oval than those of E. stnicheyi. 

In length the eggs vary from 0-76 to 0*9], and in breadth from 
0-57 to 0-62. 


793. Emberiza stewarti, Blyth. The White-capped Bunting, 

Emberiza stewarti, Bl, Jerd, B. Inti, p. 374. 

Citrinella stewarti {Bl.)^ Himie, Rour/h Draft N. 4* B. no. 718. 

I have never found a nest of the AVhite- capped Bunting, though 
I have had its eggs sent me from both Busahir and Kooloo, and I 
ImoAV that it also breeds in Cashmere and in the hills about 
Murree, 

From this latter locality Colonel Marshall records that “ the nest 
is roughly made of roots and fibres, situated in a low bush near the 
ground. The eggs, four in number, are dusky white, spotted and 
blotched with different shades of black and grey. Size 0*8 by 0*6. 
Breeds in the latter end of June, from 5000 to 7000 feet up.^" 

Dr. Stoliczka tells us that this species “ is very common about 
Chilli and farther to the east (in the valley of the Sutlej), making 
a nest of coarse grass near the ground in low bushes. I found 
young birds about the middle of June,’^ 

Captain Cock says : — “ Of the White-capped Bunting I have 
found nests and eggs on the hills between Cashmere and Murree, 
and also in the station of Murree itself. 

“ It breeds in June and July, and the nest is always placed, 
according to my experience, by the side of some road or path, on 
the upper bank, upon the ground, and tolerably well concealed by 
overhanging grass. It is a rather deep cup, and usually contains 
three eggs of a greyish colour, ivith vinous blotches and clots, 
chieffy at the larger end.” 

Major Wardlaw Eamsay says, writing of Afghanistan : — “ This 
Bunting began to breed towards the end of April ; and during the 
months of May and June I found great numbers of their nests. 
They were almost all situated under roots on sloping banks or 
hillsides, and were composed entirely of dried grass. The eggs 
were generally four in number, but I have found five. They vary 
exceedingly, both In size and colour, in different nests — some 
sittings being pale blue thickly spotted with purplish brown, and 
with a few irregular Bunting-like blotches and dashes. In 
another nest the eggs were much larger, and coloured greyish 
white, profusely spotted and speckled with red-brown, and with 
the usual blotches deep purplish brown. . . . One pair built their 
nest within a few yards of my tent, which was on the outer edge 
of our camp at Byan Kheyl, in the Hariab valley.” 

The ground-colour of the eggs is white, mottled and clouded all 
over with pale purple-grey or slaty-grey, for the purple tinge 
in some eggs is hardly perceptible. Above the grey or purple 
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markings are a few small, very dark brown, irregularly-shaped 
spots. Some of tliem are slightly inclined to be of a short, 
streaky, or Bunting character; but the majority are ordinary 
spots. The eggs vary in shape a great deal : some are short, 
broad, regular ovals; others elongated, and a good deal pointed 
towards the small end. The shell is fine, but there is only a mere 
trace of gloss. 

In length the eggs vary from 0*72 to 0*8, and in breadth from 
0-57 to 0-61 ; but the average of ten eggs is 0‘78 by 0-59. 


794, Emberiza stracheyi, Moore. The Eastern Meadow- 
Bunting.- 

Emb.ndza cia, Linn.^ Jerd. B. Ind, ii, p. 371. 

Citrinella cia {Linn.)^ Hume^ Boiujh Draft N. B. no. 813 (713). 

Our Meadow-Bunting breeds throughout the Himalayas west of 
the Ganges, at elevatioTis of from 4000 to 9000 Feet. 

Eastward of the Ganges I have no note of its occurrence, except 
as a very exceptional straggler in the lower vaUeys in the cold 
season. 

The breeding- seas on lasts from April to August, but the great 
majority lay in May and June. The nest is always on the ground, 
commonly wedged in under some large stone, or inserted between 
the blocks of the rough stone walls with wdiich the hillsides are 
terraced, but occasionally placed at the base of some dense tuft of 
grass or shrubby bush. 

The nest is generally a shallow, loose, but pretty perfect cup, 
from 3 to 4 inches in diameter, externally composed of grass- 
stems, and lined with finer stems of the same and a few horse- or 
other animals’ hairs or moss-roots. A nest of this species obtained 
near Kotegurh wms a moderate-sized pad of grass, about 5 inches 
long by about 4 broad, and perhaps 2 inches in thickness. To- 
wards one end of this was a beautiful little saucer-like cavity, 
perfectly circular, about 2 inches in diameter and 0-75 in depth, 
lined first with very fine grass-stems and then again, at the 
bottom of the cavity, wuth fine white hairs, but oF wEat animal I 
am uncertain ; they are much too fine for horsehair. 

Eour is, I think, the normal number of the eggs; but I have 
repeatedly found only three more or less incubated, and occasionally 
five. 

This species is very common about Simla, and its eggs are almost 
as plentiful as those of TroGlialo^termn lineaium. 

Sir E. 0, Buck writes : — ‘‘ At Daren, near Soraon (in the valley 
of the Sutlej), I found a nest of the Meadow-Bunting on the 16th 
June. The nest was constructed of straws and dry grass, lined 
internally with fibres and animal hairs. It measured externally 
about 4*5 in diameter and 3*5 in height, and the cavity was about 
2 inches in diameter and nearly the same in depth. It contained 
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when taken three fresh eggs, hut when first found (on the 14th) 
there was only one. The nest was on the ground, u’edged in 
under a large boulder.’' 

Captain Bcavan recorded : — “ A nest was brought to me at 
Pagoodak bungalow on 4th August, 18615, containing two eggs, 
w'hich have much of the colour of those of FrlngilJa aelehs, with 
markings as in E. tlti'ineUa — that is, they are of a pale pinkish- 
blue-green, with blotches and streaks of claret-colour. They 
measure -81 by *62. The nest is fairly made of grass, lined with 
hair, and was, I believe, found in a low thick bush.” 

At Murree Colonel C. H. T. Marshall tells us that he found 
several nests in the middle of June in low bushes or banks.” 

Major Wardlaw Kamsay says, wTiting of Afghanistan: — ‘‘I 
found it breeding on the 19th June at the toot of the Peiwar 
Kotul, at about 8000 feet.” 

Colonel John Biddulph tells us that this species is “extremely 
common all the winter at Gilgit, “ but goes higher about th& 
beginning of April, and breeds at about 8000 feet. I took two 
nests (second brood, no doubt) in the first week of August. Both 
were on the ground, under a stone. One had only one egg in it, 
the other three. 

“ I also took a nest with three fresh eggs in it on 1st June, at 
9000 feet, and took tv^o nests, each with three eggs i^uite fresh, on 
23rd and 24th June.” 

The eggs of this species are typically moderately elongated ovals, 
perfect and regular in their shape; they have little or no gloss, and 
the ground is a very pale greenish white or grey or hrowiiish 
stone-colour. Their markings consist of the most delicate and 
intricate tracery of fine dark brown (in some places almost black) 
lines drawn over faint and pale inky-purple streaks or marbling. 
Here and there a black or dark-brown spot, like a fiy caught in a 
spider’s w’eb, is seen amidst the tangle of lines that so specially 
characterize the eggs of this species and others of the Bunting 
family. These lines, I may remark, are commonly mostly confined 
to the large end of the egg, where they form in some a tangled 
cap and in others a broad, irregular, but conspicuous zone. I do 
not think that Dr. Bree’s figure of the Meadow^-Buntiiig's egg 
conveys at all a good idea of the eggs of the Indian E, stracheyi ; 
the lines are much too few in number, and too coarse and thick. 
Hewdtson’s figure of the Yellow-ammer’s egg much more closely 
resembles our eggs ; but even in . this the lines are neither suffi- 
ciently numerous nor fine. Anything more elaborate or intricate 
than the labyrinth-like pattern of hair-lines exhibited by some of 
the eggs before me can scarcely be conceived. These very fine 
lines, and the manner in which they are disposed about the larger 
half of the egg, remind one forcibly of the very similar lines met 
with in the eggs of the little Prinia inornata. In size the eggs 
most closely approach those of the-Oirl Bunting, and out of a 
very large series only one is as large as that figured by Dr. Bree. 
The eggs of our bird vary in length from 0*72 to 0*92, and in 
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breadth from 0'58 to 0*68 ; the average of fifty eggs is 0*83 nearlv 
by 0*63^. 

799* Emberiza melanocephala, Scop. The Blach-1 leaded 
Bunting. 

Eiispiza melanocephala {Gin.), Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 378. 

Enspiza simillima; Bl., I£nme. Bough Braff N. E. no. 721. 

I do uot at all myself believe that this species breeds within our 
limits ; but it is still worth while drawing attention to what 
Eurgess says. 

He mentions that the patel, or head-man, of the town of 
Jintee, near the Hiver Bheema, in the Deccan, assured me that these 
birds, or some of them, remain to breed in the thick babool-copses 
that clothe the banks of the river near that town; but I did not 
observe the nests or eggs. I believe that the greater part migrate 
much about the same time as the Eose-coloured Pastor ”t. 


802. Emberiza striolata (Licht.). The StviolaUd Bunting. 

Fringillaria striolata {Licht), Hume, Bough Draft N. E. no, 
716 bis ; id. Cat, no. 720 his. 

The Striolatecl Bunting is a permanent resident of, and breeds 


* Einherha hnclicmctni, Blyth, has uot yet been found breeding v?ithin strict 
Indian limits ; but Lieut. H, E. Barnes makes the following note regarding its 
habits in Afghanistan; — “Is very common, appearing in the plains about 
March ; but they retire to the hills in May, when 1 heliem they breed, although 
1 have been unable to verify the fact. But the testes of the males and ovaries 
of the females are much enlarged at this season. I found an empty nest at the 
foot of a stunted bush, which I believe to belong to this species. 

“ This was on the Kbojak.” 

t Of the nearly allied E. lidcula, Sparrm., Mr. P. E. Blewitt records having 
seen a pair in the neighbourhood of Jhaiisi on the 25th August, 1868. These, 
liowevor, may very probably have only just arrived. This Bunting certainly 
breeds in Afghanistan. Major Wardlaw Eamsay says: — “I cannot find any 
account of the nidification of this Bunting, which breeds so plentifully in the 
ITariab valley. The first nest found was on the 19th dune, and I was somewhat 
surprised that neither uest nor eggs were at aU like those of other Buntings. 
The nest in question was built in a small bush about 2^ feet from the ground , 
it was cup-shaped, and composed of dried grass, stalks of plants, shreds of 
juniper-biirk, and lined with a few goat’s-hairs. It contained four eggs, of a 
pale bluish-wdiite colour, finely spotted with purplish stone-colour, the spots 
becoming larger at tlie thicker end. The eggs not having arrived from India, 
I cannot give their exact dimeuBions,” 

And Dr. Scully, years ago, recorded the following note on the breeding 
of E. luteola in Turkestan : — “ At least half-a-dozen nests of this species were 
seen in May and June. The nest is usually placed either in small bushes about 
a couple of feet above the ground, or touching the ground at the edges of corn- 
fields and sheltered over by a small shrub. The nest is round, from 4*5 
to 5 '5 inches in diameter, the side-wall about 1 inch thick, tlie bottom 1*5. 
Externally it is made of coarse fibres, loaves, and twigs loosely put together; 
but the egg-cavity is lined with fine fibres wound round and round, the eggs 
commonly lying on a bottom-lining of horsehair.^’ 
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in, all the bare stony hills of Bajpootana and Northern and 
■Western Punjab, It is found, but rarely, in the hills divicliug 
Sindh and Khelat, and very likely breeds there also. 

I myself have only taken the eggs near Ajniere^ on the slopes 
of the Aravalh; and I can add nothing to my account of their 
nidification written on the spot, which has been already published 
and which I reproduce here : — 

“The breeding-season appears to be November and December. 
The natives say that they also lay early in July, at the commence- 
ment of the rains ; but as to this 1 can say nothing. The very first 
birds that I shot on the ^nd November, the day after I arrived 
here, proved on dissection to be breeding ; and out of the oviduct 
of a female shot on the 3rd I took a nearly perfect, though colour- 
less, egg. Por several days we hunted without success, finding 
many nests that 1 believecl to belong to this species, and seeing 
everywhere females about, straws in mouth, but meeting with no 
eggs. At last, on the 12th November, I myself accidentally 
stumbled upon two nests. I was walking slowly and (it it must 
be confessed) footsore and somewhat despondent amongst the 
loose blocks and rocky shingles of the southern flanks of the 
Taragurh Hill, when a female suddenly sprang up and darted off 
from within 2 inches of my foot. I looked down, and there, on 
the sloping hillside, half-overhung by a moderate-sized block of 
greyish quartz, was a little nest from which the bird had risen, and 
which I had been within an ace of stepj)ing on. Close at hand were 
two or three small tufts of yellow withered grass, but these were 
several inches distant from the nest. This latter (which, kid on 
the hillside, was some 3 or 4 inches thick on the valley side and 
barely three-fourths of an inch towards the hill) was composed at 
the base and everywhere externally of small thorny acacia-twigs and 
very coarse roots of grass. This, however, was a mere foundation 
and casing, on and in which the true nest was constructed of fine 
grass-stems somewhat loosely put together, the bottom being lined 
with soft white feathers. The egg-ca^ity was circular and cup- 
shaped, about 2’25 iu diameter and 1-25 in depth, and contained 
two tiny yellow-gaped, dusky bluish, fluffy chicks apparently just 
hatched, and one (as it proved) rotten egg, 

“ Scarcely twenty yards further, on a slightly sloping slab of 
stone, partly overhung by a huge block, between two tufts of dry 
grass springing from the line of junction of the slab and block, I 
found a second precisely similar nest, containing two fresh eggs, 
round which both parents flitted closely all the time I was cccupiod 
in examining and securing the eggs and nest, exhibiting no apparent 
signs of fear. 

“ The three eggs thus obtained were regular, moderately broad 
ovals, slightly compressed towards one end, but somewhat obtuse 
at both. The shells were very delicate, and had a slight gloss. 
The ground-colour difliered somewhat in all three : in one it was 
pale greenish-, in another pale bluish-, and in the third family 
brownish-, white. All were spotted, speckled, and minutely but 
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not ^^ery densely freckled with brown ; a sort of reddish olive- 
bro\vn in two, rather more of umber in the third. Small clouds, 
blotcheS; and streaks of the same colour and of a pale purple were 
intermingled with the finer markings. In two of the eggs the 
markings were far most numerous towards the large end, where in 
one they are partially confluent ; on the third they are pretty 
evenly distributed over the whole surtacM*, being, however, rather 
denser in a broad irregular zone round the middle of the egg. 

‘‘ These eggs remiiid one no little of those of Emhenza elerjcms 
figured by Eadde (Eeisen im Siiden von Ost-Sibirien, Taf. v.), but 
are not nearly so broad. They are iiot very unlike the egg of 
E. p'usilla as figured by Bree, but they are narrower and more 
oval. 

“ On the 16th, near the base of Taragurh Hill, I found another 
nest, precisely similar to that already described, containing two 
fresh eggs. These were of the same general type as those already 
described, but were much more strongly marked. They were 
richly freckled and mottled with a fine umber-brown on a pale 
greenish-vlhte ground, the markings being in both most dense at 
the large end (where there was a conspicuous confluent zone), and 
almost wanting at the smaller end. The purple spots, well marked 
on the first three eggs, were entirely wanting in these. As usual, 
we captured the female bird without the slightest difficulty. 

These five eggs (all I have as yet obtained) have varied from 
0*75 to O'S in length, and from 0*55 to 0*58 in breadth. 

The nests from which these eggs were taken w^ere all at an 
elevation of about 2000 feet above the sea-level ; but we found 
others later (empty or containing young ones) from 1500 to 
2600 feet. Early on the morning of the 19th November I climbed 
up the Mudar Shah Eange (on the opposite side of the Ajmere 
Plain to the Taragurh Hill), which is very nearly, if not quite, 
2600 feet high. On the highest pinnacle of the long knife-like ridge 
a tiny square temple is perched, at one season of the year a place 
much resorted to by pilgrims. Inside the temple the whole upper 
portion of the domed roof is thickly encrusted with what I may 
term confluent nests of our Common Swift {C}j]pselus aflinis) — a 
mass of feathers, straw, wool, and the lilje, cemented together with 
inspissated saliva. All over the exterior of the temple are little 
arched recesses sunk about 8 inches in the masonry; and in one of 
these, about 5 feet above the plinth, one of my people discovered a 
female E. striolata sitting on her nest. Going to the spot, I stood 
with my eyes within two feet of the bird. She, however, never 
moved, but sat calmly eyeing me with her bright dark eye. She 
looked so nice and sleek and cosy that I hesitated to disturb her; 
but the eggs of this species were almost, if not entirely, unknown 
in European collections, and I thought it ouly right to secure all I 
could ; BO I emptied a cap-box into my pocket and lined it with 
some soft rags torn to shreds, and then put my hand out gently to 
the nest. Away flitted the old bird, disclosing, alas ! three fluffy 
nestlings, I drew back my hand, and that very instant the female 
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returned and had the chicks under her. They were very young, 
and the morning air on this lone pinnacle very cold, and hence her 
extr a or diiiary tain e lie s s . 

“The nest was built on the flat bottom ol the niche, was per- 
fectly circular, with an external diameter at bottom of about 
inches and an internal at top ol; about 2^. The lower portion 
was composed of line twigs, the upper portion and the lining of 
the cavity, so far as the young ones allowed this to be seen, of fine 
grass-stems. Altogether the nest was about 2^ inches high, and 
very neat and symmetrical. 

“Judging from my present experience, I should say that three 
was tlie full number of eggs usually laid.” 


803. Melophiis melanicterus (Gm.). The (Jrattd BUivh 
Baniliuj. 

Melophiis meliinicterus B. Ind. ii, p. 381 : Hume, lioufjh 

Draft N. lJ* E. no. 724. 

The Crested Black Bunting breeds only sparingly in the plains 
of India. At Mount Aboo, the loftiest of the Aravaliis, it breeds 
up to an elevation of 4500 feet. Througliont the Himalayas, from 
INepal to Murree, it breeds at all elevations from 2000 to 5000 or 
6000 feet, and it also nests occasionally in the various Dhooiis, 
Terais, and Bhabhnrs that skirt the bases of these mountains, lii 
the Himalayas the breeding-season extends from April to June. 
Ill the plains and on Mount Aboo June, July, and August appear 
to be the months in which it lays. 

The nest is placed in holes in banks or wnlls, on the ground 
under some overhanging clod or rock, or concealed in some thiclc 
tuft of grass, and very exceptionally (I have only seen one such) in 
a low thick bush nithin a fe^v inches of the ground. The nests 
vary a good deal : they are often very slight, loosely put together, 
shallow saucers, composed entirely of fine grass-roots, without any 
lining; at other times they are neat compact cups, made with grass 
or grass and moss, and lined with fine grass, fern- and moss-roots, 
vegetable fibres, or even horsehair. I have seen loose straggling- 
saucers, 6 inches in diameter, with a cavity barely an inch in 
depth ; and I have by me to this day neat cups, little more than 
4 inches in external diameter, and with a deep circular cavity 
little more than 2 inches across and nearly as deep as wide. 

They lay three to four eggs, quite as commonly the latter as the 
former number ; but I have never seen or heard of more being 
found. 

Writing from Jhansi, Mr.E. E. Blewitt tells us that this species 
“ breeds only in July and August. I think my experience is, how- 
ever, confined to two nests : one was found at the base of a small 
plum-bnsb, near to a wall ; the other in a hole in a wall. The nests 
are exact counterparts of each other; on the outside they are made 
of very coarse grass and roots. The egg-cavity, cup -shaped, has 
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first au intermediate coat of fine khu.s, over which, again, is a 
complete lining of horsehair. The outer diameter is about 4’S, 
inner 2’G, and depth of cavity 1-4. The nests are eompact, espe- 
cially the inner part of the stWcture, and neatly made. 

“ I have only seen this bird at Bubeena and Talbehut, and 
in pairs. On one occasion 1 saw five or six together on the 
Talbehut fort wall. Their favourite resort is old buildings and 
walls, to which the birds confine themselves, seldom going far 
awag from them. The male has a peculiarly soft, melodious note, 
repeated at intervals. 

“ The birds feed on the ground at all times of the day, and their 
food appeared to consist of small grass-seeds. 

“ Three appears to be the regular number of eggs. They are of 
a dull whitish grey, with a sprinkling of light-brown spots.’' 

Dr, Gr. Iving furnishes the following account of its nidification 
oil INtouut Aboo : — “ It breeds liere, I slioidd say, in the rains. 
Two nests observed by me were found (1) 18th July and (2) 1st 
August. 

“ The first was situated in a niche in the face of a large stone on 
the hanks of a rocky stream near the Gfaomukh, Aboo, at an ele- 
vation of about 4r500 feet. The niche was concealed by a tuft of 
grass. The height of the nest above ground was 3 feet. The 
second nest, found on the 1st August, was situated in a dense patch 
of wild balsams which cover a smooth slope near a very rocky place 
behind and above Major Impey’s house. Elevation about 4200 feet. 
The nest was capitally hidden, quite on the ground, and wedged in 
betv^eeii the stems of some wild balsams. 

“ Both nests were precisely similar in shape, snbhemispherical, 
slightly fiattened and enlarged below ; the egg-cavity deep. The 
nests, in texture, were rather loose; but the egg-cavity closely and 
compactly lined. The material consisted entirely of one kind of 
fine dry grass. The side-walls of one nest were about 0*75 thick, 
the bottom 1*5 thick. 

“The egg-cavity was 1-75 deep and 2 inches wide. 

“The first nest contained three eggs, which were taken, preserved, 
and sent to yon. jN'o. 2 contained three young, evidently just 
hatched. On returning to look at the nest on the 3rd August, 1 
found the young gone and the nest pulled to pieces. 

“ During the months from April to the middle of August I hardly 
ever observed this bird in any other than rocky places. It was then 
very common at Aboo. 

“ On revisiting Aboo (22nd September to 5th October) I found 
this species in moult, not nearly so common as it was in the hot 
weather and rains, and not so much confined to rocks. 

“It is a vivacious, rather bold little bird, with a pretty little 
simple note, I think it must often build in deep chinks in the 
rocks, as, though I searched repeatedly for its nest, I found only 
two ; my shikaree found a third.” 

Writing from Mount Aboo, Colonel Butler says ; — “ The Crested 
Black Bunting is very common at Mount Aboo. It remains on the 
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hill the whole of the year, and breeds in June and July. A nest 
whieli I found on the 22ud June was placed on the ground on the 
side ol: a slophig bank by the road-side. It was composed externally 
of coarse dry grass and stalks, and internally of horsehair and thin 
hbres of cocoanut. 

I found another nest last year, on the 20th -Inly, \^ith three 
fresh eggs in it. It was situated in a small hollow, behind a tuft of 
short grass, on a sloping bank by the side of a road. 1 have seen 
several nests in vsinhlar situations since I have been at Mount 
Aboo.’’ 

Mr. H. AVendeii wnites from the Hoinbay District: — ‘Mhis 
species is breeding freely from about 400 to 1800 feet above the 
sea. 

I have observed at least a dozen pairs at different ]joiuts along 
the Bhore Ghat incline, h r. between Kiirjut and Lonauli, but have 
only found five nests. 

“ One on 3i'd Jidy, with Ihi’ee young. 

“ Others on 9th, 12th, 2l)th July, and 1st August, eacli with three 
eggs. 

“ All of them in clefts or on ledges of rock within 5 to 10 feet 
from and from 2 to 15 feet above the rails. One nest w'as quite 
exposed to viewg but the others w^ere concealed behind grass or 
maidenhair ferns, 

“ 1 have nothing to add to the descriptions of nests gi\’en 
in ‘Bough Draft of Nests and Eggs,’ uidess I note that I have 
observed none of the ‘ shallow-saucer^ type. 

“ Two clutches of eggs have the ‘ ])ale greenish ’ ground with 
purple markings, and one clutch has the ‘ pale pinky brown ’ 
ground and reddish-brown markings. 

“The bird lays one egg daily. Both birds assist in buihliiig; 
and while the hen is sitting the cock remains very near the nest 
and sounds his pretty note frequently. 

“ I wus unfortiiuate in losing one lot of three eggs. Some 
animal destroyed them. 

“When the ^ Rough Draft of Nests and Eggs^ \vas issued, you 
do not seem to have had record of this species breeding so far 
south.’’ 

Erom Murree Colonel C. IT. T. Marshall tells us that this species 
“breeds here in June in banks ; nest made of gravss. Eggs white, 
thickly mottled with brown.” 

Captain Hutton remarks ; — “ On the 6th June I took a nest of 
this bird from the Dboon, where it builds on the ground, placing 
the neat on banks and hedgerow’s, or beneath the ledge of some 
bold rock at the side of a ravine. It is chiefly composed of moss 
loosely put together, with a few fragments of dead leaves without 
any interweaving, and is lined with very fine roots and black fibres 
of ferns resembling horsehair. On the 14th of the same month I 
procured another, similarly constructed. The one contained four 
and the other tliree eggs, of a dull stone-grey colour, tinged and 
spotted with dull purplish brown, and chiefly so at the larger 
end.” 
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In Kumaon Mr. Brooks loimd this species laying in the middle 
of May. He says : — “ This bird is common in the open country. 
The nest is placed in the broken terrace-walls, at the foot of 
a small bush or tuft of grass. I found one hi a small bank about 
3 feet higli. The nest was placed about 2 feet from the ground, 
at the roots of a scrubby bush. It was composed of roots, fibres, 
and grass, and lined with hair. There were four eggs ; another 
nest had three only. The ground-colour was a dull white, with a 
shade of green, thickly speckled and spotted with reddish brown 
and purplish grey. The egg is not lined like a Bunting’s, I shot 
the old birds in each instance. The song of the male is a mono- 
tonous one of two or three notes only, constantly repeated. The 
dark-chestnut plumage is not assumed till the second year, and 
yoLiug males breed in tbeir first plumage, which exactly resembles 
that of the female.’’ 

Mr. Hodgson has the following note on the nidificatiou of the 
Crested Black Bunting : — 

^^Ajpnl 15ifA, Jalia Foivali , — Wild uplands of level and partial 
cultivation. Bound a nest in a cultivated field, laid amongst clods 
lilce a Lark’s nest ; is small and shallow, but still of decided shape 
and firm make, composed of hard thin grass, fibres, and hairs ; 
circidar, the cavity 2-5 in diameter and 0*6 deep. Three eggs, 
bluisli ground like milk and water, spotted with dark reddish 
brown, chiefly at the large end.” 

The notes add that this species generally make tbeir nests on 
the ground under the shelter of some clod or tuft of grass. The 
bird scratches a small depression, and then twists together a small, 
fiat, circular nest of roots and grass. 

Brom Sikhim Mr. G-ammie remarks : — With us the Crested 
Black-and- Chestnut Bunting breeds in May; it breeds at low 
elevations from 2000 to 4000 feet ; it chooses open and cleared 
land, and builds its nest on the ground, often under the shelter 
of fallen trunks of trees or in banks by the sides of roads. The 
nest is cnp-shaped but shallow as a rule, composed of dry grass 
and liued with a few root-fibres. One I measured had an external 
diameter of 4 inches and was 2 inches high. The cavity was 2h 
inches across by a little over an inch in depth. They lay four to 
five eggs ; at any rate I have never found more.” 

The eggs of this species vary a good deal in shape, but typically 
are rather broad ovals somewdiat obtuse at the small end; speci- 
mens, however, often occur very pointed at this end. The ground- 
colour is a pale greenish white in some, and pinkish or brownish 
white in others ; and they are thickly speckled and spotted, and 
ill some more or less freckled and mottled, with red, purple, and 
reddish or purphsli brown, the markings of any one egg being 
usually unicolorous. They are always most dense at the lai'ge 
end, where in the majority of eggs they form a more or less con- 
spicuous but ill-defined and irregularly mottled cap ; they have 
little or no gloss. The markings entirely want the bold jagged 
line character so characteristic of the eggs of many Buntings. In 
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some eggs the nwkinga are so closely set as to leave scarcely any 
oF the gL’oLLiicl-coloLir visible, and to give the whole egg a reddish- 
brown or dingy brown mottled appearance, while in a few the 
small end of the egg is almost entirely devoid of niarkiugs. 

In length these eggs vary from 0*68 to 0*86, and in breadth 
from 0*6 to 0*76 ; but the average of twenty-two eggs is 0*79 by 
0*63 nearly. 


Family HIRUNDINID^. 

SOI. Chelidon nrbica (Linn.). The Marihu 

Ckelidon nrbica (Linn.), Jevd. B. Ind. i. p. 106: Hmie, Cat, 
no. 92. 

Major M. L. Coussmaker writes from Bangalore regarding this 
Martin : — “I took the nest of this bird on May 1, in the Slieino- 
gah Districts, Mysore. The spot selected by this colony was a 
large overhanging rock in the bed of theEiver Tunga, about three 
miles from Sheniogah; they appear to have bred in the same 
place for many years, as the under snrface of the rock was covered 
with old nests. The nests I got were so broken that I could 
take no reliable measurements, but I shall endeavour to get some 
more specimens next year. The eggs were mostly hard-set, and 
the number varied from two to four in each nest. They were 
pinky white before being blown, and measured *7 x ’5. 

‘M believe that this species has not been found breeding in India 
before. Had I known this at the time I would have made greater 
exertions to get a perfect nest, but the rock is very dilllcidt to get 
at owing to its shape and position.” 

The eggs are moderately broad ovals, a good deal pointed and 
compressed towards the small end; in some cases decidedly pyri- 
form. The shell is fine and compact, but with no perceptible 
gloss, and of course pure white, without any markings. Two eggs 
measured 0*75 in length by 0*53 and 0-55 in breadth. 

805. Chelidon kashmir ensis, Gfould. The Kashmir Martin, 

Chelidon cashmiriensis, Gould, Jerd. B, Ind. i, p. 167; Kwne 
Bough Draft N, l5’ E, no. 93. ’ 

This Martin breeds only in the interior of the Himalayas. It 
lays, as far as I Inow, only in April and May, but is said to have 
a second brood during the rains. Long ago Sir E. 0. Buck wrote to 
me that “ there is a large colony of these birds about to 2 miles 
from the Muttyana Dak Bungalow on the old road to Harkimda ; 
their nests cover the roof of hollows in the rock about 15 to 20 
feet from the ground. Hest of mud, shallow, cup-shaped, with 
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largish aperture, very close, one above the other iu many instances 
Young birds appeared Hedged in June when I passed. Eirds fre- 
quented breeding-places at dusk in great numbers. The hollows 
are abnost overhanging the old road.^^ 

809. Cotile sinensis (J. E. Gray). The Indian Band-Martin, 

Cotilo sinensis [Gray)^ Jerd. B. hid, i, p. 161 j Hume, Rouyli Draft 
N. 4* D. no. 89. 

The Indian yand-Martin breeds in holes in sandy ban]i:s of rivers 
from November to Eebruary in some parts of the country, and 
during April and May in others, aud again at both periods in 
others. 

Mr. Blyth remarks (Journal As. Soc. xvi, p. 119): — “ I have 
found both newly-laid eggs and young ready to fly in the begin- 
niag of December (at Calcutta), aud also at the end of Eebruary. 
The uost-holes vary in depth from 1| foot to considerably more, 
according as the l)anks are more or less hard ; and the nest itself 
is composed of dry grass, with occasionally a few feathers iu the 
lining ; the eggs are juire white, like those of C. riparia!^ 

C'olouei G. E. L. Marshall, writing from Saharuiipoor, says that 
this species “ builds in the first half of April in a hole about 1 
feet into a bank, lining the end of the hole with grass and a few 
feathers, and lays fi\'e pure white eggs.^’ I myself have taken 
the eggs in May on the Jheluin, and on the Jumna in the Etawah 
District in Eebruary and April, but I have never found more than 
four eggs. 

Major C. T. Bingham writes : — “ At AUahabad and at Delhi I 
have found nests of this little Sand-Martin in eight months out of 
the twelve, viz. in January, Eebruary, March, April, and May 
(one nest at Allahabad on the 3rd May, containing tv^'o very hard- 
set eggs aud two young ones), and again in October, November, 
and December. They lay in holes excavated by themselves in the 
sandy banks of rivers, and indlahs, these being from 1 to 3 feet 
deep and 2 inches in diameter, ending in a nest-chamber slightly 
larger than the tTmnel, lined with straw or grass-roots, with a 
layer of soft feathers on which the eggs, ordinarily four or five in 
number, lie.^^ 

Erom the Sainbhur Lake, Mr. E. M. Adam tells us: — “The 
httle Bank-Martin is very common about this. I obtained a nest 
on the 15th April with t^vo very hard-set eggs. The nest was 
found iu a hole in a bank, and was a compactly-built cup-shaped 
structure : outer diameter 4 inches ; egg-receptacle a little o^^er 2 
inches. The nest was made of grass and fibres well rounded 
together ; the outer portion of the nest was of a coarser quality 
than the lining, but made of the same material; depth of egg- 
cavity I inch. 

“ In Oudh I took a nest of this bird on the 23rd April. The 
nest was composed of coarse grass loosely put together, and had a 
lining of biggish feathers. Its diameter measured 3^ inches.” 
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Dr. Scully says, writing from Nepal : — The bird is usually 
found o^'er wet fields and inar>sliy ground, and along the course of 
streams. It has its holes and breeds in the banks ot rivers and 
in the sides of the alliivical cliffs so common in the valley of 
Nepal.'^ 

The late Captain Cock sent me the following note many years 
ago : — “ I first found this Martin breeding in colonies in high 
sand-banks at Nowshera during the month of February; the place 
selected was the bank of the river Gabul, and the nests ^^'ere often 
placed so close together that by enlarging one hole I could work 
laterally to the nest-chambers of other nests, for the nests were 
from two feet to three feet deep in the bank. The nest-chamber 
was always lined with dry g’rass, stalks, and a few feathers, and 
the eggs were usually four in iiuniber, pure white. In digging 
out these eggs and similar ones I use a narrow heavy trowel, and 
am iin-ariably provided with a looking-glass to Hash iu the light to 
see wdiat is in tlie hole before putting iu iiiy hand, as 1 ojice 
touched Biinijaras fasdiitm^ and shall not forget it.” 

Mr. Doig took numerous nests in the E. Narra, Wind, on the 
17th Eelnmary. He himself writes: — “hound numbers of the 
nests of these little birds iu holes in the steep sandy banks along 
the Narra oil the ^Ist Eebruary; of some ^0 nests the greatest 
number of eggs in any one nest was four. The holes were from 
2 to 3 feet in the bank, and the nest consisted of grass, lined with 
a few feathers.” 

Writing of liajputana in general, Lieut. IT. E. Barnes says : — 
“ The Indian Sand-Martin breeds during Eebruary and March.” 

Colonel Butler remarks : — “The Indian Sand-Martin breeds in 
the neighbourhood of Deesa in the cold weather. I found seven 
nests ill the bank of a river near Deesa on the 23rd January, 
1876, and dug them all out with the following residts : No. 1, 
feet from entrance of the hole, contained three eggs slightly iucu- 
bated. No. 2, 2 feet from entrance, contained four fresh eggs. 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, and G contaiuod young ones nearly ready to leave the 
nest ; others, young ones only just hatched. Most of the nests 
were within 2 feet of the entrance, but one was about 3 feet. 
The numbers of young birds varied from 3 to 4. The nests, as a 
rule, were thick pads of dry grass, fibrous roots, &c., thickly lined 
with good-sized soft feathers, loosely placed at the loottom of the 
nest. Some nests were thick and solid, others slight, small, and 
loosely put together. One nest was empty. I found another 
nest on the 2ncl Eebruary in the same bank, containing one fresh 
egg. I took another nest in a river-bank on the 15tli March, 
containing three fresh eggs ; it was composed exteriorly of coarse 
dry rushy grass, and lined with fine dark-coloured fibrous roots, 
with one large solitary KuUum’s feather at the bottom for the eggs 
to rest upon.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden tell ns that in the Deccan this 
species is “ tolerably common. At Sangola it breeds singly, in 
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river-banks, in December. On the banks of the Bhiina, Davidson 
got a single nest with three fresh eggs, in March. 

Finally Colonel Godwin-Austen notes that this ISand-Martin 
was “ breeding in January at ShirsLang in banks of the Liiinessary 
Diver in the Xhasi lulls. 

The eggs ol; this bird, like those of all Idndred s])ecies, are pure 
white and devoid of gloss. In shape they are oval, a good deal 
pointed towards one end ; and, so far as size and shape goes, they 
appear to differ scarcely perceptibly from those of C. riparki. 

They vary in length from 0-63 to 0’73 inch, and in breadtli 
from d‘45 to 0-53 inch. The average of a large series is 0*68 by 
0'48 inch. 

I here reproduce a note 1 wrote years ago regarding the nidifi- 
cation of (7. siibsocoata, which I at that time, together with otliers, 
considered might be a race or subspecies of G. sinensis ; — 

On the 11th of January, 18G7, 1 came across a colony of 8and- 
Martins, breeding in the high sandy banks of the Jumna, below 
8heregurh, very near in fact to the joint boundary of Etawah and 
Cawnpoor. I shot two of the birds and got some eggs. 1 re- 
visited the spot on the 12th March, and again shot a pair of the 
birds and obtained more eggs. 

Later, examining the specimens, I found that tliey differed from 
some specimens I had of C, sinensis, exactly as pointed out in 8ir 
W. Jardine’s letter to Adams, and accepted them as distinct. 
Further experience has led me to doubt the value of the diagnostic 
points indicated by Jardine. If distinct, I can say this much of 
the nidiRcation of the Dusky Sand-Martin : — 

They build in communities in sandy banks overhanging rivers. 
They bore a small bole, about 3 inches in diameter, from Ig to 3 
feet deep into the bank, usiiaUy sloping a little upwards, at the 
end of which they scoop out a sort of chamber, say 6 inches in 
diameter ; there they make a nest of A^ery fine twigs and grass 
lined with a few soft feathers of the wild goose, brahminy, and 
such-like water-fowl ; they lay from two to three eggs. 

The eggs are white and glossless, closely resembling those of C, 
sinensis and C. riparia^ from which it would be difficult to separate 
them, formally, they are a pointed oval, but somewhat cylindri- 
cal varieties occur. They vary a good deal in size, as do those of 
all the alhed species. 

The eggs that I took of this supposed species varied from O’ 64 
to 0'74 inch in length, and from 0*48 to 0'53 in breadth, and they 
averaged 0*68 by 0*5 inch. 

810, Ptyonoprogne rupestris (Scop.). The Crag-Martin, 

Cotile rupestris {Scop,)j Jerd, JB, Ind, i, p. 166. 

Ptyonoprogne rupestris [Scop.), Hume, Hough Draft N . §■ no. 91. 

The Crag-Martin only breeds, so far as I know^, amongst pre- 
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cipitoua rocks in the Himalayas at heights of from 7000 to 10,000 
feet. 

I once found a number breeding on the road from Mnssoorie to 
Simla, not many miles from the new hill station Gliukrata. This 
was at the end of April, and I got both eggs and young birds. 

The nests were composed of pellets of clay, and were mostly 
rather deep saucers plastered in angles of the cM under projecting 
ledges. They were warmly lined both with grass and feathers. 

I have no eggs now by me. I did not keep eggs in those days, 
hut I noted that they were long oval pinky-white eggs, with 
numerous specks and tiny blotches oF brownish red and purple. 

Major "VYardlaw Eamsay says, writing of Afghanistan : — “ The 
Crag-Martin was abundant in the valley in .June, and apparently 
nesting in the cliffs near our camp." 


Sll. Ptyonoprogne concolor (Sykes). The Biishy Cmg-Martm, 

Cotyle concolor (Si/Jces), Jercl B. Lid, i, p. 165. 

Ptyonoprogne concolor (iSi/hes), Hume, Rough Draft N. §• JE. no. 90. 

The Dusky Crag-Martin breeds at least twice a year. In the 
plains of India I have mostly found the eggs in January, Pebruary, 
and July ; but I have seen them in April, and writing from the 
Mlghiris Miss Cockburn says : — ‘‘ These small Crag-Martins build 
in the months of April and May. One nest was constructed in a 
small cave which had been dug out of the earth, where some pretty 
ferns and moss were growing: I admired the Martins’ choice of a 
site for the abode of their young during the few weeks they might 
require a dwelling-place. The nest was of clay and of a cup-shape, 
lined with many feathers, and had two white eggs with minute dark 
spots all over them, hut particularly at the thick eud.” 

The nest is solitary, very like the Wire-tailed Swallow’s, hut 
deeper and smaller, coming to a well-defined point below ; it is 
lined with feathers. 

Mr. F. E. Blewitt says : — This species breeds in both the cold 
and hot seasons, though I have obtained moat eggs in July and 
August. It has its nest in holes of walls, on projecting eaves, and 
sometimes on the ledges of rocks, where convenient shelter is 
afforded. 

“ The nest-liniug is composed of soft flowering grasses and 
feathers, the latter forming as it were the inner lining. 

“ The regular number of eggs appears to be four. Strictly 
speaking, it does not breed in company, though at Talhehut I have 
seen two and three pairs together, occupying as many holes in the 
old fort wall, near to each other. Dr. Jerdon justly remarks oF 
this Martin that it is scattered sparingly. I have found it only in 
the vicinity of old forts and mosques, and but few in number. 
When flying, or rather while feeding on the ^ving, two and three 
together, they alternately chirrup to each other. It is a cMt, chit, 
chit, rapidly uttered in quite a soft melodious tone.^’ 

Mr. James Aitken makes the following general remarks on the 
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breeding of this species : — “ The natural habitat of this Swallow is 
amongst rocks and on the faces of cliffs, and in such situations it 
may always be found ; but it readily avails itself of the windows 
and porches of houses, oven nesting among the two-storied bouses 
in native towns. I have also known it make its nest on the side of 
a well. The nest is open all round, merely attached to the wall by 
one side, and is very neatly lined with feathers. The eggs are more 
round than those of any of our other Wwallows, and are minutely 
speckled with brown, especially about the thick end ; the usual 
number is, I thiuk, three. They are persecuted while building, and 
occasionally driven away, by the Sparrows ; but their open nest not 
being adapted to the wants of these birds, they do not take pos- 
session of it. Though capable, from their length of wing, of great 
speed, they are no travellers, but may generally be found flying about 
their chosen cliff or building in a very leisurely manner ; the young 
continue about the spot for some time, but I never saw the old ones 
feed them upon the wdng after the manner of the Wire-tailed 
Swallows.’^ 

Major 0. T. Bingham writes, from Allahabad : — On the 13th 
October I found a nest with two eggs. A mud cup, stuck against 
a niche in the ruins of an old temple, 31 inches in depth outside, 
1 in depth inside, lined vith a few straws and feathers. Eggs pale 
pinky white, blotched rather than speckled with tiny marks of grey 
and purple and sepia<’’ 

Colonel Butler writes : — ‘‘ The Dusky Crag-Martin breeds at 
Mount Aboo in June and July, on the sides of cliffs and in hollow 
rocks, sticking the nest to the wall, as do others of the tribe. The 
nest is usually a half-cup open at the top, similar in composition 
and appearance to the nest of IJ ir undo filif era. 

“ On the 26tb. August, 1S76, I found a nest in Deesa similar to 
the one already described, bub built against a wall under the eaves 
of a building in the European barracks. It contained two nearly 
fresh eggs. Another nest in Deesa, in a similar situation, con- 
taining three fresh eggs, on the 24th September, 1375. Another 
nest on a beam in the verandah of the regimental school, Deesa, 
5th October, 1876, containing three fresh eggs.” 

And subse(;LUontly he wrote from Belgaum : — “ Belgaiim, 13th 
July, 1879, three fresh eggs ; 11th August, three fresh eggs ; 15th 
August, two fresh eggs; 29th August, three fresh eggs; 21st 
Eebruary, 1880, three fresh eggs; 15tli March, three fresh eggs."’ 

My friend Mr. Benjamin Aitken favoiu’s me with the following 
note : — “ These birds may be seen wherever there is a. range of 
cliffs or a row of dark walls, provided the place is not much 
frequented by men ; and they always choose the shady side, as far 
as I have observed, to sail np and down. Their old nests are very 
numerous on the rocks that line the railway- cutting through the 
Bhore Ghat, and also on the cliffs at Poornndher, the sanitarium 
IS niTes south of Poona. These nests are placed at from 5 to 
12 feet from the ground. I satisfied myself that the Martins were 
breeding on the top of the Bhore GhtU at the end of May 1871 ; 
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and on the 9th of June I ohservecl a pair at their nest at the bottom 
ol the Grhat. 

At Poona, on the 1st March, 1871, I saw a nest under a ledge 
oE stone in a well. The old bird M\as sitting, and though repeatedly 
frightened olf the nest only made two or three circles round the 
inside of the well, and returned to the nest. 

“The nest was then given up as inaccessible, from distance and 
other causes ; but on the 20th of the following August my brother 
went down to the same nest by means of a rope and found two 
eggs, on which the bird was sitting. Ee described the nest as 
extremely fragile ; it crumbled to pieces on the least touch. 

“ In June of the same year my brother, Mr. E. Aitken, saw a 
nest, ill which the parent bird was sitting, under the porch of the 
Club at Poona. Of this he has perhaps informed you himself.'’ 

Messrs. Eavidson and W enclen remark : — “ In the Sholapoor 
districts it breeds in abundance in the rains and in Eebruary. At 
Egutpoora it was breeding in the verandah of the Engineers’ bun- 
galow in the middle of March and first week in August. At 
Lauoli oil 20th March.” 

Mr. G. Yidal, relating his experiences in the South Konlcau, 
says : — “ Common on the coast and for a few miles iulancl. I have 
found nests on the cliffs in Eebruary, March, and April, and under 
the eaves of a bungalow in August.” 

Eef erring to Eajpiitana in general, Lieut, PI. E. Barnes tells us 
that “the Dusky Crag-Martin breeds during March and April, and 
again in July and August. The nest, composed of pellets of mud, 
well lined with feathers, is deep saucer-shaped, and is generally 
affixed to the side of a house uucler shelter of the eaves.” 

Mr. B. Thompson writes to me that in the Central Provinces the 
majority, he thinks, breed in March and April, but certainly in 
Jhansee and Saugor January and July are the months. 

The eggs of this species are intermediate between those of 
II. fluvicola and E. smithii so far as the character, extent, and 
intensity of marldngs go. The ground-colour is white, and they 
are all more or less thickly speckled, spotted, and at times, though 
rarely, blotched with different shades of yellowish and reddish 
brown. Unlike those of 11. fluvicola, which are as often pure 
white as not, these eggs are always pretty thickly marked ; but 
these markings, though better defined and darker than those of 
H . fluvicola, are neither so hold nor so bright as in 11. miihii. As 
iu both these species, the markings are always most dense towards 
the broad end, where a more or less ill-defined zone or irregular 
and partial cap is not uncommon. In length they vary from 0*68 
to 0‘75 inch, and in breadth from 0-5 to 0*56 inch; the average of 
a large number of measurements is 0*72 by 0*52 inch^. 


* Colonel Butler haa communicated to mo the following note on the breeding 
of P. ohsoleta (Cab.). This bird is not yet known to breed in India: — 
“ I had two eggs sent me this year of a Martin, which I fancy must belong to 
the present species, although I cannot at present vouch for their identity, 

" The nest, wliich was built of mud with a lining of leathers, and of the usual 
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813. Hirmido rustica, Linn. The Swallow, 

Hirundo rustica, Ziinn.^ Jevd, B. Ind, ij p. 157 ; Hume^ Bough 
Draft D. no. 82. 

A few Swallows breed during April and May along the whole 
line of the Himalayas from Cabool to Assam, at heights of from 
4000 to 7000 feet. Earely more than one or two pairs are found, 
as far as my experience goes, breeding in the same immediate 
neighbourhood anywhere to the eastward of Cashmere ; and, 
indeed, eastwards of this happy valley it is only here and there that 
they are met with. I myself have only seen them breeding near 
Lhurumsalla, at two or three bungalows between Sooltanpoor in 
Ivooloo and Simla, and at Simla itself. Captain Cock first pointed 
out to me that they breed near Hhurumsalla, where he procured 
their eggs. Erom Murree I have received a nest, eggs, and both 
parents ; from Almora, a single egg. Mr. Masson tells me he once 
noticed a pair building near Darjeeling; and Colonel Godwin-Austen 
writes that he found this species breeding at Asaloo in April, in the 
high roofs of the JSIaga houses. The specimens shot wore small, 
only 12 inches in extent, and may have been IL gutUiralis. Jerdon 
mentions this bird as arriving early in July in Upper Burmah ; 
they thus ‘‘probably breed along the whole line of high hills from 
the Burrail and Patkoi Eanges into Horth Burmah, &c.’' 

In Cashmere they breed more niimeroirsly, from all T can learn, 
than in any other part of the Himalayas. 

In Candahar, as Captain Hutton tells us, they breed abundantly. 

On the whole, it would appear that while a comparatively small 
number breed here and there everywhere along the southern faces 
of the Himalayas, the great majority of the vast numbers that 
during the cold season throng the neighbourhoods of our jheels and 


half-cup shape, was fixed to one of the rafters which support the roof of the 
verandah of one of the telegraph-buildings at Jask, ou the Mekrau coast ; and 
in the same verandah were sevei'al nests of Hirundo rustica. The eggs were 
white, sparingly sprinkled with small dusky specks, most numerous towards the 
large end ; and the man who took them informed me that one or two pairs of 
this bird breed there every year, but that they leave directly afterwards, No 
date arrived with the eggs, but I believe they w^ere taken in March. As I said 
before, I cannot be sure of the species at present, as unfortunately the skins of 
the bird that were secured at the time the eggs were taken were destroyed by 
rats, and eousequently never reached me; however, from the account of the 
bird, which was described to me as ‘ a pale, dusky-coloured Martin,’ and from 
the man’s recognizing the bird at once when I described P. chsoUta to him, and 
from the fact of no other palc-coloured Martin {C. rlparia, which breeds in 
sand-banks, but not along that coast, being of course excepted) being known 
along that coast, and that being common in the cold weather, I have little doubt 
in my own mind that it belongs to the present specie.s ; but I hope next year 
to get skins of the old birds "with the eggs, and then the matter will be settled.” 

The eggs are slightly elongated ovals, a little compressed towards one end ; 
the sliell is extremely fine and delicate, biit has scarcely any appreciable gloss. 
The sheU. is nearly pure white when blown, and is thickly speckled and spotted, 
most thickly about the broad end, with a sort of sepia-brown, quite devoid of the 
reddish tinge that is usually observable in the eggs of this family. 
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ponds seek Cashmere and other more westerly localities to rear their 
young ill. 

The nests that I have seen resembled much those of the Wire- 
tailed Swallow, but ivere deeper, and had the pellets ot which they 
w^ere composed larger and a good deal mingled with grass &c. The 
nest sent me from Murree is a very perfect, rather deep, half-saucer ; 
two that I found containing young ones, fixed in corners of verandahs, 
were mere quarters of very wide and shallow dishes ; another, in a 
tiny niche in a beam, was a mere mud screen, shutting in the lower 
half of the niche, with a few mud pellets inside, apparently to 
round ofi the corners. All consisted exteriorly of pellets composed 
of mud, more or less mingled with dry fir-needles, straw, and the 
like — a coarser and far less tidy structure than that of the AVire- 
tailed Swallow. Interiorly the lining appeared to be chiefly soft 
feathers ; but there "was a little fine grass, and in one some grey, 
very soft fur, which I could not make out. 

There were four eggs, slightly incubated, in the Murree nest; 
but I believe they sometimes lay six. 

Dr. Scully writes from Nepal : — “ This Swallow breeds freely 
about the valley in April and May ; young birds, just able to fly, 
are often seen about the beginning of June.^’ 

From Sikhim, Mr. Gammie writes: — “The Common Swallow^ 
arrives in this district in the beginning of February, and remains 
till the end of October. They commence building about the end 
of March, and place their nests in coohe-sheds, stables, outhouses, 
or open verandahs. The nest is the usual mud structure, thickly 
lined with soft feathers. As the soil there is not very adhesive, it 
is mixed vdth a good deal of grass. In the stable at Eunghee, six 
or eight pairs used to breed regularly ; and the syces, who took an 
interest in them, w’ere in the way of fixing up small boards here 
and there, at angles with the roof, on which the Swallows readily 
built. When undisturbed they get very tame, and I have seen a 
pair cooly feeding their young on the nest when the heads of four 
Europeans were within a foot of it. After ministering to the wants 
of their family, they would perch within a yard of the spectators, 
and give them a pleasant little song. They breed at least twice in 
the season, and, I think, occasionally three times. On the 29th 
April I took a nest containing five hard-set eggs out of a kuteha 
bungalow, and on visiting the same place on the 26th J June fol- 
lowing found that the same pair had, in the interim, built a rough 
uest and reared a brood, which had flown about four days before, 
and the parents were busy repairing the nest for a third batch of 
eggs. The usual number of eggs is four or five.” 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes, writing from Cham an, in Afghanistan, 
remarks : — “ The Swallow is not uncommon ; still they do not occur 
in such numbers as they do in Kandahar, where almost every out- 
house contains nests. They breed in May. I found two nests 
affixed to the roof of a ' Landy,’ used as a native hospital. One 
contained three young birds, and the other three eggs, spotted not 
unlike those of Eirundo Jilifera ; one egg was pure white. They 
measure 0*72 by 0'5.” 
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The eggs of this species 'Nary much in size and a good deal in 
shape. Typically they are elongated OTals, a good deal compressed 
to\^ ards the smaller end. The cubic contents of some eggs must 
be nearly double those of others. The shell is very fine and com- 
pact, and has, in some eggs, a slight gloss. The ground-colour 
varies from pure white to a pale salmon-pink, but in the majority 
it is white. Typically the eggs are pretty thickly spotted and 
speckled with brownish red and inky purple, the markings being 
always most numerous, and at times very dense, towards the large 
end, where they occasionally form an irregular mottled zone. 
Occasionally the brownish red is replaced by a slightly reddish 
oliye-brow'n. In some eggs the markings want the speckly-spotty 
character of the typical egg, and are merely pale inky-purplc3 and 
brownish-red clouds. In some, again, the markings are, as a 
whole, much more minute, aiid the Avhole surface of tht‘ egg 
is finely freckled and mottled with pale brownish red. 

In size the eggs vary from 0*7 to 0*81 inch in length, and from 
0-5 to 0-55 inch in breadth ; but the average of seventeeu eggs was 
0*76 by 0*53 inch^. 


S17. Himndo javanica, Sparrm. The Nilijhiri House-Siv allow, 
Hirundo domicola, Jerd. B. Ind, i, p. 158. 

Hypurolepsis domicola (Jerd.), Hume, Bough Draft N, ^ E, no. 83. 

Mr. Davison remarks : — “ The Nilghiri House-Swallow breeds 
on the western side of these hills from February to April, rearing 
(from what I have observed) two broods in immediate succession. 
The nest is composed of pellets of mud, thickly lined with feathers, 
open at the top, with the saucer-like depression rather deep ; it is 
usually placed in some building, cave, or against some well-sheltered 
rock. The eggs, usually three in number, are white, spotted with 
brown and reddish brown, with a few larger markings of a purplish 
colour. Occasionally four eggs are laid; but when this is the case 
I have found that invariably only three hatch. 

“About a week after the first brood have flown the old birds 
begin to remove the topmost feathers of the nest, replacing them 
by fresh ones. Three eggs are then again laid, and a second brood 
reared. After this brood have flown, the old birds still continue 


^ Mr. J. Darling, Jun., I'ecords the following note regarding the nidificatioii 
of Hirimdo hadia (Caas.), which is found in the Malay Peninsula, and may 
possibly extend to Tenasserim: — “The first bird of this species I shot in 
Kossoom "was one of a flock that appeared from the east and flew straight away 
westwards. I afterwards found them in considerable numbers in a large lime- 
stone cave, in which they were breeding later on. 

“Again, in Poongiib, I saw numbers flying about the limestone hills that 
surround the town. Their habits and voice are almost similar to that of 
H. javanica. The nest is built of pellets of mud stuck to the under surface of 
some rock in the shape of a half-goglet with a very long neck, and is lined 
with coarse grass-roots and feathers.’^ 
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to occiqDy the nest at night, or, more correctly, to occupy the edge 
of the nest, for they do not get into it, but merely sit close together 
on its edge. The same nest is occupied the following year, the 
upper feathers being only removed and replaced by fresli ones. 
Should the nest have been destroyed a fresh one is" built on the 
same site. 

“ The.bii-’d does not begin to sit till the full complement of eggs 
are laid, and both birds take part in the task of incubation.’’ 

Mr. Wait, writing from Conoor, to the eastward of Ootacamund, 
remarks that they “breed from x\pril to June, building under eaves, 
bridges, open sheds, &c., and generally against the sides of the 
rafters. The nest, composed of mud pellets worlced together and 
lined with soft feathers, is somewhat irregnlar in its external shape, 
and has a rather shallow cup-hke egg-cavity some 2 ^ inches in 
diameter; they lay from two to live eggs, very round ovals, white, 
spotted with reddish brown.’’ 

Miss M. Cockburn, writing from Kotagherry, remarks : — “ They 
are fond of returning to the same places in which they build every 
year, and appear to prefer erecting their httle nests in verandahs 
and eaves of outhouses. Many years ago I remember watching 
for some days a battle between a cock Sparrow and a pair of 
House-Swallows. The latter had finished their neat nest in our 
verandah, when the Sparrow discovered it, and never left it except 
for the purpose of satisfying his appetite. The poor Swallows saw 
they could do nothing, so they disappeared aud told their friends 
the sad tale in Swallow language ; and as ‘ in the multitude of 
councihors there is wisdom,’ some time after, to our surprise, we 
saw a great number of House-Swallows, each with a wee lump of 
clay in its bill. They fiew up to the nest, and succeeded in build- 
ing up the sides, the Sparrow inside doing his utmost to stop their 
work; but they, being accomplished artisans in their own masonry, 
did not take a second to fix each piece of clay. It became a most 
exciting scene, and we fully expected the Sparrow would have been 
imprisoned for life; but no, be was much too crafty to allow that. 
With one e:ffiort he burst through the very small hole which was 
unclosed, and escaped, being attacked by all the Swallows at the 
same instant. This conflict ended by the rightful owners having 
possession of their nest. They build here in the month of April, 
and lay two white eggs with dark specks and spots.” 

Dr. Jerdon says: — “I found it breeding chiefly in deserted 
bungalows and outhouses at Ootacamund, also at the Government 
wooden bungalows at the Avalanche. The nest small, open at 
the top, and profusely lined with feathers ; the eggs were two or 
three, white, spotted with reddish brown. It also breeds in houses 
in ISTuwera Elba, in Ceylon,” 

Mr. Ehodes W. Morgan, writing from (South India, says : — “ It 
breeds in the Neilgherries in the roofs of houses and verandahs, 
also on large rocks and cliffs. In shape the nest resembles a 
pocket or the half of a teacup. It is formed of small clay pellets, 
agglutinated together with the saliva of the bird, and is very 
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firmlj cemented to the face of the rock. The lining consists of 
feathers. The eggs are generally two in number, minutely speckled 
with claret-coloured spots on a whitish ground, the spots being 
gathered together in a zone at the larger end. Average length 
0’77 inch, breadth 0*5.^^ 

In Ceylon, according to Colonel Legge, this Swallow breeds in 
April, May, and June. 

Mr. W. Theobald maizes the following remarks on the breeding 
of this bird in Tenasserim : — “ Lays iu the second week of April. 
Eggs three in number, long, ovato-pyriform ; size 0-77 by 0*52 
inch ; colour white, spotted and ringed with umber. Nest a saucer 
of mud ; inner part coarse roots profusely lined with feathers and 
vegetable down, attached to the under part of snags projecting 
some 4 feet above the water.^’ 

The eggs of this species closely resemble those of H. rustica, but 
are decidedly smaller, and are, I think, somewhat less glossy. They 
are moderately broad ovals, slightly compressed towards one end, 
have a pinky-white ground, and are very finely speckled and spotted, 
thinly at the small end, more densely at large end, where there is 
a tendency to form a zone, with different shades of dull purple and 
brownish red. In some the markings are comparatively large and 
coarse, in others excessively minute, and the intensity of the colour 
of the markings varies much in different specimens. 

In length the eggs vary from 0-64 to 0*77 inch, and in breadth 
from 0-48 to 0'57 inch ; but the average size is about 0*7 by 
0-5 inch. 


818. Hirundo smitMi, Leach. Tlie Wire-tailetl Bwallow, 

Ilirimdo filifera, iSteph.^ Jerd. B. Ind, i, p. 159. 

Uromitus filifera {StepJi,)^ BLume^ Rough Draft N. lJ- E, no. 84. 

In the plains of India the Wire-tailed Swallow breeds chiefly 
in Eebruary and March, and again in July, August, and September ; 
but I have seen eggs as early as January and as late as November. 
In the lower ranges of the Himalayas, where it breeds np to an 
elevation of from 4000 to 5000 feet, I have taken the nests both 
in April and May, and have had eggs sent me in June. 

They breed almost exclusively in the immediate neighbourhood 
of water, under the cornices of bridges, under culverts beneath 
which some little pool remains, under overhanging shelves of rock 
or kunkar, projecting from the faces of stony or earthy river-cliffs, 
and in cells of buildings overlooking the water. 

The nest is composed exteriorly of mud, and is usually lined 
with feathers ; in shape, for the most part, about two thirds of a 
deepish cup. I have a note of two nests which I took at Etawah 
at a canal-bridge, March 8th, 1867 ; one contained three, the other 
two eggs. Those of the one nest were ready to hatch off; those 
of the other were quite fresh. The shell of the nest was made of 
pellets of clay. In shape the first was half of a wide cone, blocked 
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up against the voussoir faces just below an overhanging cornice. 
Internally it was carefully lined with a few fine roots of grass and 
many «oft feathers, chie% those of doves and parrots, so as to 
leave a neat hemispherical cavity for the eggs. The second Avas a 
deep cup, plaste]*ed against the face of the bridge, a little way 
beloAV a square projection, and had absolutely no lining of feathers, 
only a few grass-roots. 

A beautiful nest taken by Mr. Adam in the Etmadoodowla 
Grardens at Agra in the third week in August Avas a broad shallow 
half-saucer of pellets of clay, about 5i inches broad and about 
3 inches from front to back, plastered against one of the walls of 
the small cells facing the riA'er and near the roof. Several other 
birds of the same species AA'ere breeding in the same cell. The 
bottom of the nest was about inch and the sides about i inch 
thick. The cavity was lined AAdth fine grass-roots and a very few 
feathers. It contained three i'resh eggs, 

Mr. Adam remarks : — “On the loth lul}^ at Sambhur, I observed 
this species building in an old rest-house. 

“ The nest was halt-finished, and was placed in a very exposed 
place under the cornice, about 10 feet from the ground. Both 
birds were bringing mud from an open Avell about 200 yards off ; 
blit the male seemed very inactive, and appeared to be shy of ap- 
proaching the nest while I stood about 8 yards off with my bino- 
culars, watching the bnilding-operations. 

“ The mud was taken from the water’s edge, each bird taking 
from eight to ten pecks at the mud to fill its bill, and sometimes 
with the mud a piece of fine gTass was taken. When the birds 
reached the nest, the mud was discharged along the edge by 
shaking the head and hod 3 % much like the shaking which takes 
place when a pigeon is feeding its young. The grass or fibre was 
carefully worked along the edge of the nest, and great care seemed 
to be taken by both birds to make the portion attached to the wall 
very secure. 

“ On the 18th Inly I once took a nest with four eggs from an 
old well. The eggs were pinkish white with rust-coloured spots 
and blotches. On several occasions during August I have found 
the nest of this bird about old buildings along the Jumna near 
Agra. The nests generally contained three eggs.” 

Three, I think, is the usual number of eggs ; but I have found only 
two, hard-set ; and Mr. W. Blewitt, who took several nests diiriug 
July and August, all built under canal- and drain-bridges in the 
neighbourhood of Hansie, found four eggs in two of the nests. 

Where there is plenty of water, from three to seven nests wiU 
often be found quite near to each, other ; while, where there is 
little water, they are usually quite solitary. 

Dr. Jerdon remarks that “it breeds in old buildings, on walls, 
in stone bowries or ivelLs, and very commonly under bridges and in 
rocks overhanging water, making a small nest, open at the top, and 
laying two or three eggs, which are white sparingly spotted with 
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rusty red. I always found the nest single, and we seldom see 
more than five or six couples in one place/'’ 

Major C. T. Bingiiam says : — “I have found many nests of this 
beautiful Swallow under the bridges on both the eastern and 
western Jumna canals at Delhi. They are half-saucers of mud 
lined with straw and a few soft feathers. On the 27th May ele^^en 
nests that I took contained three eggs each and more than half of 
them hard-set, so that I should say the bird breeds about Dellii 
in April and May.” 

Mr. James Aitken, writing of this Swallow, says “This sj)e- 
cies supplies in Berar the place of H, ritstica, which it so strongly 
resembles in its habits. It seems to be even fonder of \^uter, 
indeed it rarely leaves it, skimming over the surface with a speed 
matching that of the Swift, its metallic colours ilashing in the sun. 
It is a permanent resident, and breeds from February till J une. 
The nest is a mere shallow saucer built under a rock or wall, some- 
times even an earthy bank at the waterside, and it exhibits in the 
construction all the forethought and patience of its English rela- 
tive. The hrst nest I watched took four weeks to complete, a 
narrow layer ot mud being added cautiously each day and left to 
dry. When this part of the business was complete, a lining of fine 
grass was added, then one of feathers, and on this were laid three 
long-shaped eggs, of a white coloiu'j well spotted with dark reddish 
brown. I confess to having been guilty of the cruelty of taking 
two of these for my collection, but the faithful little bird continued 
still to sit, and 1 had afteinvards the satisfaction of seeing the re- 
maining egg hatched and the young one fledged. Long after they 
are able to fly the young are fed in the air by the old birds 
exactly after the manner of the English Swallow, parents and 
young circling round and round and then, with a complacent 
twitter, clinging together for an instant, during which the mouthful 
of insects is transferred from one to the other.” 

Mr. Benjamin Aitken tells us that he has “ observed the nidifi- 
cation of the Wire-tailed Swallow only on the river at Akola.” 

“ One pair had a nest on the 23rcl December, 1SG9, but I did 
not examine it. On the 7th of January (1870) another pair 
were building a nest. 

“Three eggs were taken from a nest in the beginning of Eebruary 
1870. The birds at once began a new^ nest against a rock a few 
yards oE from the first place, and successfully reared three young. 

“On the 26th July, 1870, I made a note that the Wire-tailed 
Swallow had almost clisapp)eared from Akola ; they had been com- 
mon on the river in the dry season.” 

Colonel Butler says : — “ I found a nest of the Wire-tailed 
Swallow at Deesa on the 10th August, 1875, fastened to the brick- 
woi*k of a well, but could not ascertain its contents, as I could not 
induce any of the coolies to go down and take it. 1 took another 
nest out of the same well on the 11th August the following year 
(1876) containing two eggs very slightly incubated. It was a half- 
cup, built of mud and thickly fined with feathers, and fastened to 
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the hi'ickwork under an overhanging ledge of stone. I have often 
found the nest under bridges overhanging the water, and in holes 
of rocks with a similar aspect/'’ 

Writing suhseqnently from Sind, he further says : — llydrahad^ 
l^ind, dtli June, 1878. A nest under an archway over a canal, 
containing two fresh eggs. Another nest in a well on the 12th 
June, containing three fresh eggs Two more nests under arch- 
ways over canals on the 20th idem, each containing three fresh 
eggs; and any number of other nests later on in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and in theE. Narra in similar situations.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, writing from the Deccan, re- 
mark : — “ Common and breeds.” 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes, writing of llajputana in general, tells us 
that “ the Wire-tailed Wwallow, to my thinking the handsomest of 
the Hirundinos, breeds from the latter part of February to April, 
and again in August and September.” 

The eggs are in shape a long narrow^ oval, a good deal pointed 
towards one end. In some there is a pyriform tendency, and some 
are so excessively long and narrow as to recall the eggs of Cypselus 
cijjinis. In texture they are fine aiid delicate with, when fresli, a 
beautiful gloss, which, however, almost disappears as incubation 
proceeds. The ground-colour is white or pinkish wliite (when 
fresh and unblown almost a delicate salmon-pink, owing to the 
yolk partially showing through), richly speckled, spotted, and 
blotched with various shades of reddish brown and brownish red. 
The extent of the markings varies greatly, as well as the intensity 
of their colouring. Some are spotted pretty unifcrmly all over ; 
but in the majority the markings are most numerous at the large 
end. Occasionally they are gathered into a well-marked zone 
towards this end ; and one egg has a nearly complete cap of con- 
fluent markings covering the whole of the larger end. These are 
the most richly-marked Swallow’s eggs that I know, and some 
specimens are excessively handsome. 

The eggs vary greatly in dimensions, viz., from 0*65 to 0*8 inch 
in length, and from 0*5 to 0*57 inch in breadth; but the average 
struck from a large number of measurements I find to be 0*72 by 
0*53 inch. 

819. Hirundo fluvicola, Jerd. The Indian Gliff-Sivalloiu. 

Iliruudo fluvicola, Jerd., Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 161 . 

Lagenoplastes fluvicola {Jerd.), Hume, Bough Draft N. (5" D. no. 87. 

The Indian Cliff-Swallow is one of the commonest of our Swal- 
lows, in Upper India at any rate. From the Tonse Fiver near 
Mirzapur to the Sutledge near Ferozpur it abounds wherever there 
is water and clifls or ruined buildings against which it can plaster 
its huge mud honeycomb-like congeries of nests. In the Boon 
under the Solanee Aqueduct, in Ajmere, at Ahmedabad, in G-uzerat, 
in Saugor, in the Central Provinces, and twenty other places, I 
have noticed numerous colonies in and on buddings ; and as for 
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breeding in cliffs, to give one single instance (and I could give 
fiflyj, visiting the linger Chambal, where the Etawah and G^yalior 
road crosses it^ and following its course downwards to its junction 
at Bhurrey with the Jumna, one will meet AviLh at least a hundred 
colonies of this species, all Avith their clustered nests plastered 
against the faces of the high clay cliffs which overhang the river. 

They breed, according to my experience, from Eebruary to April 
and again in July and August. They build a small, more or less 
retort-shaped mud nest, in clusters of from 20 to 200, packed as 
closely as possible, so that a section parallel to the Avail or cliff 
face against Avhich a colony has established itself, and about 
4 inches aAA^ay from the wall, w^ould present an appearance much 
like that of a honeycomb, though the cells Avould be less regular. 
The tubular mouths, from 2 to 5 inches long, all point outAvards, 
but those of the exterior nests of the cluster are generally turned 
somewhat. The chambers A^ary a good deal in size, hut average 
about 4 inches in diameter. Their nests are to be found equally in 
the wildest and most desolate, and again, as at the Kotwalee in 
Dehra and the city-gate at Ajmere, in the most thronged aud fre- 
quented localities. 

The nests are Avell lined with feathers, and 1 remember more than 
once that, when robbing these nests, numbers of feathers were 
carried away by the wind, all of which the little Swallows indus- 
triously captured in their mouths, but at last, not knowing what 
to do with them, the men being still at work at the nestiS, appa- 
rently reluctantly let them fly. 

Mr. E. Thompson says: — found large numbers of this 
Swallow breeding in the Central Provinces, especially about the 
fine arched bridges which span the rivers on the Great Northern 
and Deccan road.^^ 

Mr. E. E. Blewitt enquires : — ‘‘ Does this bird breed twice in 
the year ? I ask the question for the following reason. Though I 
have occasionally seen this Swallow^ in other localities, yet only at 
Talbehut have 1 found the nest. On the side wall of a Hindoo 
place of worship facing the main road of the city there ai'e clustered 
closely together above one hundred of these retort-shaped nests. 
AVhen I passed there in the latter end of April the birds, a perfect 
colony of them, were breeding. 

“ Owing to the stroug prejudice of the people, who woidd not 
permit the nests to be robbed, I with difficulty secured four eggs. 
Again, in the same nests, the birds were fomid breeding in August, 
and some twenty eggs obtained. Pour appears to be the regular 
number of eggs.'^ 

So far as I can judge, th^ee is the normal number ; I have 
opened a very large number of nests, and only twice or thrice 
found more than three eggs.” 

Mr. James Aitken writes : — “The smallest of our Swallows, and 
much less familiarly known than the other species, as it lives iu 
colonies, and is strictly confined to certain localities ; at Akola 
there is one of these colonies, which build their nests under a 
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broken portion of a wall which stretches out into the Moorna. 
The nests are retort-shaped; a few stand apart, but the majority 
are attached together, the tubular necks all standing out from the 
wall, and presenting a very peculiar appearance. With the first 
heavy showers of the monsoon, the river comes down in a flood 
and washes the whole place clean. As soon as the rains abate, 
rebuilding commences, and the bustle in the early morning is pro- 
digious, the birds hurrying from all quarters ^vith their bills full 
of mud. They are much persecuted by Sparrows, who take pos- 
session of the egg-cup of the nest before the neck is added, and 
a single pair will cause several nests to be deserted before they 
suit themselves. As soon as the nests are finished the eggs are 
laid, and when hatched the birds simply throw the egg-shells into 
the water instead of carrying them to a distance, as is do tie by 
most birds, aware apparently that the stream will carry them away. 
I have noticed this also in the case of the Weaver-bird. The 
second brood is in February, during which month they swarm 
about the nests like bees about a hive, while every now and then 
splash into the water goes some too fragile neck, breaking even 
under the light weight of the little owner. These breakages do 
not, however, interfere in the least with the process of incubation, 
but appear to be repaired even while the mother bird is sitting. 
The eggs are two, sometimes three, in number, of a white colour, 
spotted with faint red ; I have seen some, however, pure white. 
They vary greatly both in colour and size. 

“ After the young quit the nest, they associate in a large flock, 
playing about over the surface of the water, and drinking fre- 
quently as they fly. The old birds do not by any means confine 
themselves to the water, but spread freely over the country, and 
sing much on the \nng. Their flight is comparatively feeble.^’ 

Mr. Benjamin Aitken, relating his experiences of this Swallow, 
says ; — “ Ton remark that the Indian Clifi-S wallow builds its nests 
‘ in clusters of from 20 to 200.^ It may therefore interest you to 
know that the only group of their nests I have observed consisted 
of about 600 nests. It w^as on the river at Akola, Berar, below the 
bund. There w’as a pool at the place, so that unless heavy rain 
had flooded the river the water was, in wet and dry season alike, 
breast-high. The nests were therefore much more difficult of 
access than one would have supposed, looking at the almost dry 
condition of the channel below the bund. The lowest rows of nests 
were only a foot or so above the surface of the water, but on 
wading up I could not see into a single nest, and could not reach 
more than a few with my hand. The nests were placed under the 
wreck of an old bridge, and were quite inaccessible from abo\'e. 
The birds were occupied about their breeding twice a year, but 
either they had two broods each time or some of them delayed 
much longer than others to lay their eggs. At any rate, the 
period between the time the flock returned to the breeding-place 
and the time when the old and young birds were scattered over 
the country M'as about two months. I regret that I was very 
VOL, ir. 13 
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negligent in mukiiig exact notes of their nidihcation j the follow- 
ing are all I have : — 

‘‘ Ttli Jan.j 1S70. Young birds just fledged. 

‘'17th Jan., 1870. Scores more have left the nest. 

22nd June, 1870. The Swallows have come back to their 
nests in great numbers. 

“ 5th Jan., 1871. Swallows breeding. 

“ 9tli Feb., 1871. This morning I waded into the water and 
examined a number of the nests. I first put my fingers into those 
with short necks, and found them all empty. 1 then broke open 
five nests that had necks C inches long. Of these two were empty, 
but lined with straw, feathers, and rags ; two more contained 
young birds ; the fifth had three white eggs. It is \^'orth record- 
ing that for some weeks past young birds have been leaving the 
nest, the old ones feeding them on the wing. The nests are made 
entirely of pellets of clay, all exactly alilie and as large as dry peas. 
1 lately \\'atched about twenty of these Swallows building; they 
took the mud from the edge of the water about ten yards from the 
nests, and were in a tremendous bustle. They took several pecks 
at the mud to make each pellet, and stayed five seconds on the 
ground each time. 

“ A colony of these Swallows breed under a bridge over the 
ii\ er at Poona, but it would be impossible to get a sight of the 
nests \N'ithout a boat, and the Poona Boat-club never go on that 
branch of the river.*^ 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden remark of this Swallow in the 
Deccan: — “Very common. Breeds in great numbers under the 
railway-arch over the standing water of Sholapoor tank.’' 

Colonel Butler says : — “ I have eggs of the Clifi-Swallow taken 
at 8attara in 1875. Some are pure white, the others marked all 
over with pale yellowish brown.” 

Captain E. it. Shoplaiid, I.M., found this Swallow breeding at 
Akyab. He says : — I found about ten nests in April under a 
bridge ; some contained young birds, others fresh eggs. The nests 
were composed of mud and lined with grass, casuarina-leaves, and 
feathers. The greatest number of eggs in any one nest was four, 
and they were white speckled with two shades of brown, chiefly 
round the larger end.” 

The eggs of this species vary much in size, shape, and colour. 
Typically they are a long oval, a good deal pointed townrds one 
end; but some are fairly perfect ovals, w^hile others are pyriform, 
and here and there a nearly cylindrical variety is observable. 
They are smaller, as a rule, than those of FT. crytliropyr/ia and more 
glossy, resembling in these respects those of B. filifera. The 
ground-colour in all is white, a good deal tinged, w hen fresh and 
unblown, with pale salmon-colour, due to the partial transparency 
of the delicate shell. About half are pure and spotless white, the 
rest are more or less streaked, mottled, speckled, or clouded with 
pale yellowish, or somewhat reddish brown. The markings are 
never bold or sharply defined as those of H. filifera so commonly 
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are; and though the difference may not he very apparent by the 
description, in practice the tv o eggs could not well be coiiL’oiiuded. 
As a rule the markings are most numerous towards the large eiid, 
where they have a tendency to form an ill-defined mottled cap, 
and in many eggs they are almost entiiudy contined to it. 

In length the eggs vary from 0*65 to O’ 8 inch, and in breadtli 
from 0’4S^ to 0-58 ; kit the average struck from fifty eggs is 0’76 
by 0*53 inch. 

822. Hirniido nepalensis, Hodgs. Hodysons Striated Sivallow. 

Lillia daurica {Linn ',)^ Hitnie, ItviujU Draft N. D. no. 85 bis. 

This, the larger of our Indian Mosque-Swallows, although 
visiting diming the cold season the plains of India, breeds, so far 
as I know, exclusively in the Himalayas — I mean, of course, within 
our limits. 

It is very familiar about the houses of most of our hill-stations, 
but I think constructs its nest by preference under the eaves and 
in the verandahs of empty houses and staging bungalous, which 
are seldom in the hills occupied for many successive days in any 
month. At the same time its nest is often to be seen under pro- 
jecting ledges of chfis, and occasionally, where these occur, in 
ruined buildings. 

The breeding- time, according to my experience, is from April to 
August ; but I have taken a dozen eggs in July to one in any other 
month. The nests are very similar to those of its plains congener, 
long and retort-shaped, very neatly built with clay pellets, as a 
rule very warmly lined first with grass or fibres and fine roots, and 
then with various-sized feathers, of which there is often quite a 
large bunch. They average, however, much larger than those of 
H. eri/thropygia, and one I recently measured had the tubular 
entrance 13 inches in length and the chamber more than 7 inches 
in diameter exteriorly. 

Mr. Brooks remarks : — “The nest is always a half-retort, fixed 
to the underside of an overhanging rock or cave, generally with 
only one entrance j but a friend of mine, Mr. Horne, gives me an 
account of one fixed to one of the verandah rafters of a house 
wkere the nest has two entrances. 

“In the hills about Almora I found the nest several times, 
sometimes in open exposed places, at other times where the rocks 
were overgrown with wood. The eggs resemble those I took in 
the plains. The plains bird does not breed till the hot winds are 
over, end of June or beginning of July ; but in the hills I found 
eggs neai'ly hatched in May. Others at Binsur, Mr. Horne in- 
forms me, have only just laid in the middle of July, when I write. 
The hill-bird breeding in the verandahs of houses, as well as in 
eaves, accords with the habit of the Chinese bird, which Mr. ISwin- 
hoe remarks ‘ breeds under the roof-tops.’ ” 

Captain Hutton says : — “ This is the common Swallow of the 
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Boon find hills, arriving in the latter locality in March, and 
building its retort-shaped nest of mud beneath the eaves of houses, 
against window-frames, at the side of verandah beams, and other 
suitable situations ; the lining is of featliers. iSome eggs taken on 
the 20th of May were hard-set, but other broods were still earlier, 
as a nest placed against the window of my room had then contained 
young ones for some days previously. During the heavy mists of 
the rainy season these nests often fall by their own weight from 
the quantity of moisture imbibed. 

“ When far removed from houses, these birds resort to lofty 
rocks, beneath the ledges of which the nest is placed. Its shape 
is dattish hemispherical, with some variation, being at times more 
globose, with a long neck forming the entrance passage, and thus 
giving the nest a retort shape. Wheu the bird has selected the 
spot on which it intends to build, it usually deposits a white chalky 
substance, by way of cement, against the wall or beam as the case 
may be, as an adhesive foundation for the subsequent wall of mud. 
Without this precaution the weight of the material would cause it 
to part from its foundation. This same whitish earth may also be 
seen in the narrow neck of the nest, more especially at the mouth, 
where strength is required to resist the constant abrasion that 
would otherwise ensue from the frequent entrance and exit of the 
bird. Generally speaking, this chalky cement is applied to any 
part that may from circumstances appear to require strengthening, 
as it likewise gives consistency to the mud. Sometimes, if the 
situation affords sufficient room, the long neck projects in a straight 
line from the body of the nest, but where the space is confined, or 
an obstacle interposes, the neck is turned off at an angle, and in 
such cases there is pretty sure to be a layer of the chalky cement 
at the point of deviation from the previous direction. Wheu, 
however, the material is of a sufficient consistency to be adhesive 
without the cement, none is applied. In the construction of the 
nest the mud is laid on in small rounded lumps, which gives a 
rude and knotty appearance to the surface. The lining is abundant 
and is composed of fine grass and feathers. 

“ There are frequently two broods from the same nest in the 
same season, the first in the end of May and beginning of June, 
the other in July and August. The birds that built agaiust my 
window reared one brood in June, and, as soon as the young were 
able to fiy, they were escorted by the old birds during the day and 
were initiated in the art of fly-catching, returning to the nest 
about sunset or earlier if the rain was heavy. This continued for 
about ten days, when the young birds disappeared, and the old 
ones laid again in the same nest towards the end of July.’^ 

The late Captain Beavan mentions that he “ found a nest which 
was built in the verandah of the dak bungalow at Tagoo on the 
2iid August, 1866. It was then but just finished, and the female 
had not yet begun to lay her eggs. The nest is like that of If. 
rustioa, made of mud, but has a funnel-shaped entrance, some 4 or 
5 inches in length, continued from the top of the nest aliDgig the 
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angle caused by the meeting of the wall and the roof. The female 
keeps inside the nest, and from the continued twittering which 
she marie when visited by the male, I thought at first that the nest 
contained young ; and it was not until I drove her out that I dis- 
covered my mistake.” 

Writing from Miirree, Colonel C. H. T. Marshall remarks : — 
“This is the House-Swallow of Murree — breeds under all the 
eaves. Lays pure white eggs in June.” 

The eggs of this species are similar to those of TL erytlirojiyqia^ 
except that they are slightly larger. They are long ovals, slightly 
compressed towards one end, pure w’hite, the shell of exquisite 
fineness, and somewhat, but not very, glossy. 

In length they vary from 0*81 to 0*89 inch, and in breadth from 
0-55 to 0‘6 inch, but the average is 0-85 to 0*55 inch. 


823. Hiruudo erythropygia, S_ykes. Si/Ices’s Striated Swallow. 

Hirundo daurica; Linn., Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 160 (part.). 

Libia erythropygia {Sykes) ^ Hume, Rough Draft JSF. ^ R. no. 85. 

Sykes’s Striated Swallow, which is, as a rule, a permanent 
resident of the plains, breeds, according to my experience, from 
April to August. 

Typically the nest, which is usually affixed to the under surface 
of some ledge of rock, or the roof of some cave or building, and 
which is constructed of fine pellets of mud or clay, consists of a 
narrow tubular passage, like a white-ant gallery on a large scale, 
say some 2 inches in diameter, and from 4 to 10 inches in length, 
terminating in a bulb-like chamber from 4| to 7 inches in diameter 
externally. These nests have been aptly described as retort-shaped, 
and I do not think any lengthy description will convey a clearer 
idea of the typical shape. They are not always, how’ever, of this 
shape. Indeed (though I am bound to say I cannot agree with 
him) Mr. L. H. Blewitt, who has probably taken more of their 
nests than any one else in India, is disposed to believe that the 
long retort-shaped nests are commonly built as residences, and the 
less-developed ones as breeding-places. He says : — “ Eccentric to 
a degree is this Swallow in the selection of a suitable place for its 
nest. I have obtained it on the ground, at the base of a rock, 
having for protection just a small overhanging ledge ; in a hole in 
any old wall ; affixed to the roof-top of a pucka house ; to the 
under ledge of a high rock; the arch of a culvert or bridge, &g. ; 
but never, though they may occur there, ‘ in mosques and pagodas 
and ‘twenty and thirty together,’ as stated in Jerdon. I have 
always found the nest single. The form and material of the nest 
depend mainly on the locality chosen for it. Sometimes a simple 
collection of feathers answers the purpose, at others, as wfien 
attached to a roof-top, ledge of rock, &c., it is more or less dome- 
shaped, the exterior of fine clay, the inside lined with feathers. 
The opening for egress and ingress is invariably made above the 
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centre of the nesb. Erequently have I seen the ‘ spherical or oval- 
sliapecl mud nest with the long neck or tubular entrance/ described 
by Jerdon, but only ome with eggs in it. This peculiar-shaped 
nest is also constructed at times by H.fiUfera, and from frequent 
observations 1 have soinetiuies fancied that it is intended more for 
a winter residence than for breeding purposes. I have recently 
observed many of both species actively employed in the construction 
of these nests, long after the breeding-season was well over. In 
the beginning of August I robbed a nest of H. erythropygia^iomiA. 
attached to the roof of an outhouse : and in the identical place 
from whence I had removed the former nest, the same pair of birds 
have now nearly completed a new nest, ‘ oval-shaped, with the 
tubular entrance,’ for, as I suppose, a winter retreat. The birds 
only occupy it at night. The eggs are pure white, and four appears 
to be the greatest number.” 

During the breeding-season the old birds fly round about their 
nest, morning and evening, uttering quite a variety of rather pretty, 
somewhat musical notes. During the day they remain near, and 
one of them generally in the nest, or the pair may be seen perched 
on some stone below^ the nest, sitting for an hour at a time preening 
their feathers, the male every now and then singing a few notes. 
Old quarries, like those near Puttehpore Sikri and Chunar, ate 
favourite breeding-haunts of this species; and so are the old Mos- 
lem ruins that abound so in Upper India. 

The nest-chamber is lined, sometimes thickly, sometimes thinly, 
with feathers only, as a rule, but occasionally with a mixture of 
these and fine grass. 

They are not easily driven away once they have made a nest, 
I have broken into nests twice running, to see if any eggs were 
laid, and each time the birds have repaired the nest, in which, 
despite these repeated burglaries, they have finally laid. 

Major 0. T. Bingham remarks ; — Breeds at Allahabad in 
March, April, May, and June, and at Delhi I have found their 
nests also in September. They build long retort-shaped nests 
made of pellets oi: mud, plastering them against the roof of culverts 
underneath, against the top of caves, in banks of river’s, and in 
ruins, against the roof of any deserted mosque. Three, I think, 
is the ordinary number of eggs laid ; these are pure white, and 
rather cylindrical in shape.” 

Colonel Butler, w’riting from Aboo, says: — Very abundant at 
Aboo, where it breeds during the rains in June and duly, fixing its 
curious retort-shaped nest usually to the roof of a cave, and laying 
two or three pure white eggs, i am doubtful whether it occurs in 
the plains during the hot weather, but I am inclined to think it 
does not. My opinion is that most of them pass the hot weather 
on the hills, where they abound at that season, and breed in the 
rains, returning to the plains again about the end of September, 
soon after which they disappear entirely on the hills, and become 
■^’ery common all over the plains.” 

And he subsequently added the following note : — ‘‘ The Bed- 
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rumped Swallow breeds in the neighbourhood of Deesa in June 
and Jul 3 ^ The nest is usually stuck to the roof of caves or holes 
in rocks, and, like that of other Swallows, is built of mud e.xter- 
nally, and lined with dry grass and feathers. It is of a peculiar 
form, being completely closed up, of an oval shape, terminatiog at 
one end with a tubular passage about 7 or 8 inches long, by which 
the birds enter. During the period of incubation, the female sits 
very closely, suffering a great noise to be made without flying off 
the nest. It is not uncoinmon to find both birds in the nest 
daring the time the hen is sicting. I have taken nests in April at 
Mount Aboo, but these were exceptionable instances, as they do 
not as a rule commence building before the middle or end of May. 
In the plains they often build uuder bridges, archways, across 
nullah culverts, &c.’^ 

Air. Benjamin Aitken mentions that Between the 20th and 
31st May, 1871, Jerdon’s Eed-ruraped Swallow was observ^ed to 
be in possession of nests, in similar places to those of GotyU ooii- 
color, at Khandalla, a hill-station on the top of the Bhore Grhat.’^ 

Air. G. Vidal notes from the South Konkan ; — ‘^Common and 
generally distributed. Breeds in the hot weather on the cliffs and 
under eaves of houses.’’ 

Mr. James Aitken says : — ‘^This is one of those birds which 
seem highly to appreciate the advantages of civilization, and to 
think, like Cowper’s cat, that men take a great deal of trouble to 
please them. In Berar they have almost discarded the mosques 
which gave them their name, and have betaken themselves to the 
culverts of the roads, which are now being constructed all over the 
country. AVherever a road is made some of the culverts are suro 
to be taken possession of, as soon as the rains commence, by pairs 
of these Swallows, which may be seen darting in at one end and 
out at the other, or hawking about for Hies over the pools of water 
at the road-side ; their flight has, however, nothing of the extreme 
rapidity of that of the Swifts or Wire-tailed Swallows. Daring 
the cold season the young often assemble in large hocks, but these 
all disperse, or perhaps migrate, as the weather gets warmer, and 
only a few pairs remain to breed during the monsoon. The nest 
is of mud, with a prolonged entrance running along the wall, and 
is lined with coarse grass and feathers. The eggs are long shaped 
and pure white, without spot of any kind. In the subterraneous 
situation in which the nest is so often placed, and with the air 
still further excluded by the long neck, it is a marvel how the 
young escape suffocatiou.” 

Mr. Davison remarks : — “This species breeds on the Nilghiris 
about the commeucemeut of April. The nest, as usual witli 
Swallows, is composed externally of mud, and thickly liued witli 
feathers ; it is shaped like the half of a ITorence flask. It is 
placed generally against the roof of a cave or overhanging rock. 
The eggs are generally three in number, pure white, and of rather 
au elongated form. Several nests are often placed close together. 
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and often some favourite site is apparently the bone oE contention 
between several pairs. 

‘‘ I once found, a few miles out of Ootj, several nests of this 
bird placed on the nnderside of a large overhanging rock, and 
although the breeding-season had long passed (it was, I think, in 
the early part of November that I found these nests), I never- 
theless climbed up to where the nests were, to see if there were 
au3^ addled eggs. After examining a few of the nests, I came to 
one which had the tubular entrance walled up, and the mud per- 
fectly hard and dry. On breaking away a part of the nest I found 
a dead bird in it, w’hich had come quite to the sealed end of the 
tubular neck, and had there died ; the nest contained three old 
eggs, of which the contents had partially dried up. I can only 
account for this bricking, or, I should say, walling up of the 
entrance to the nest, by supposing that some of the other birds 
had coveted and failed to obtain this site for their nests. It is 
only natural to suppose that more than one pair were concerned 
in the business, as it would have taken at least one bird to keep 
the bird from leaving its nest, and another to keep its mate away 
from the nest, and probably another, or several other pairs to close 
the entrance.^’ 

Dr. Jerdou (who, however, did not discriminate this and the 
preceding species) states that ‘‘a few couples, at all events, breed 
in the south of India ; for I have seen their nests on a rock at the 
Dimhutty waterfall on the Nilghiris, twenty or thirty together. 
I have found on© or two nests in deserted outhouses in Mysore; 
and they are said to breed very constantly on large buildings, old 
mosques, pagodas, and such like ; hence the native name of Mosque- 
Swallow in the south of India ; but I rather think there is a con- 
siderable increase of their numbers during the cold w^eather, and it 
was no doubt at the time of their northward migration that Colonel 
Sykes saw them in such vast numbers at Poona. The nest, as 
figured by Pallas and observed by myself, is a spherical or oval- 
shaped mud nest, with a long neck or tubular entrance, of the kind 
which is called a retort nest, aud the eggs are white, faintly marked 
with rusty-coloured spots."’ 

Miss Cockburn, writing from Kotagherry, says: — “I only once 
found a nest, and this was on the 9th April. It was constructed 
under a shelving rock, raised so high from the ground as to allow 
of my walking under it. The cave, if I may so call it, was in a 
wild, lonely locality, suggestive more of bears than Swallows. 

“ The nest, which was built of clay, was about | foot long, the 
entrance being at one end. It was warmly lined with feathers, 
and contained three pure white eggs, very long in shape. As 
I wished to know if the number would be increased, they were left 
for a couple of days. On visiting the spot again, I found the 
length oE the nest had been increased considerably, the eggs being 
leEt at the far end ; but as there were no more than three, they 
were taken possession of.” 
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I also have noticed the birds (or one of them) still building, and 
yet found eggs more or less incubated within. 

The eggs are pure white, with scarcely any perceptible gloss ; 
generally a long oval, occasionally somewhat pyriform in shape, 
and rarely very long and narrow like those of our Indian Swift. 
They are perfectly spotless, and so far as shape and size go the 
egg of H. claurica figured by Bree sufficiently correctly represents 
an average specimen. Many eggs, however, are longer and nar- 
rower than that figure, and while all are, as in the figure, somewhat 
pointed towards the end, some are conspicuously so. 

The eggs vary from 0*75 to 0*83 inch in length, and from 0*52 
to 0 6 inch in breadth ; but they average about 0*78 by 0-55 inch. 


825. Hirimdo hyperythra, Blyth. The Ceylon Sivallow. 

Hirimdo hyperythra^ Blyth^ Hume, Cat, no. 85 q^uint. 

Colonel Legge writes in his ‘Birds of Ceylon The Eed- 
bellied Swallow breeds in the north, south, and centre of the 
island from March until June, constructing a Martin-like nest in 
outhouses, open dw’ellings, or under culverts and bridges. The 
nest is composed externally of mud, and lined with feathers ; it is 
large and the entrance is situated usually at the end of a spout, 
running from 3 to 6 inches along the planks at the top of the nest ; 
some have merely a circular orifice at the top. One which I fre- 
quently observed dunng the course of its construction was built in 
a merchant’s office at Galle, the familiar little architects taking no 
notice whatever of the clerks who wrote at their desks just beneath ; 
it was completed in about three weeks, the spout being added last, 
and after this was finished one of the pair took up its position 
inside the nest, and received the feathers brought by its mate to 
the entrance. The eggs are either two or three in' number, and 
some brought to me as belonging to this bird were pure white and 
pointed lengthy ovals in shape, much resembling those of Cypselus 
affinisi they measure 0*85 inch by 0*56 inch. I have not taken 
the eggs myself.” 


Family MOTACILLID^. 

Motacilla personata, Gould. The Masked Wagtail, 

Motacilla dukhunensis, Sykes, Jerd, B, Ind. ii, p, 218. 

Motacilla personata, Gould^ Hume, Cat, no. 591. 

Writing of M, jyer sonata in Afghanistan, Major Wardkw Eam- 
say says : — “ The Masked Wagtail (^Motacilla alba of my first 
paper, Ibis, 1879, p. 448) was abundant, and was breeding 
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throughout May and June. On the 5th June I found a nest . . . . 
It contained five young birds, which had been hatched a few days. 
On retLiroing to the nest on the 28th of the same month, the 
young had flown, and a second laying of three eggs was in the 
nest. Ill course of preserving the female, which 1 shot, I found 
in her a fourth egg, ready for laying. Another nest was placed 
in a recess under a large stone near the edge ot the water.'’ 


Motacilla hodgsoni, Gr. R. Gi-ray. IIod(json\^ Pled Wacjtall. 

Motacilla liizonieusis, Sooj),^ Hume^ Rough Draft N. JE, no. 500, 

Hodgson’s Pied Wagtail breeds during May and June in Cash- 
mere, where Mr. Brooks himself took several nests. 

This Wagtail nests in holes, under large stones, in shingle beds 
of rivers, and in accumulations of drift wood. 

Mr. Brooks says : — ‘‘ Cock and I took several nests during our 
trip to Cashmere". The birds build under large boulders in the 
beds of rivers, where they would be destroyed if a flood took place 
causing the river to rise. One nest found by Captain Cock was 
inside a heap of drift wood.” 

Later, writing from the valley of the Bhagiruttee in the hills 
north of Mussoorie, he says : — “ Motacilla liodysoui, Gray, breeds 
near Hangulla and about Doralee, where there are suitable gravel- 
beds in the river. On the 11th May a female which I dissected 
had an egg nearly full-sized. Some of the birds I saw at this 
time had grey backs, others partly grey and partly black, and some 
had pure black backs. The male has a pretty song.” 

The eggs are typically somewhat broad ovals, pointed towards 
the small end, but somewhat more elongated, and occasionally 
slightly pyriform, varieties occur. The ground-colour is greyish 
white, sometimes with the faintest possible brownish tinge. Some 
are very minutely and thickly speckled all over, but most thickly 
at the large end, with pale brown and brownish grey ; in others the 
markings, though stiU minute, are brighter, bolder, and more sparse, 
with here and tliere very faint, scarcely noticeable, inky-purple or 
grey clouds underlying the primary markings. The eggs, as might 
be expected, often very closely resemble those of both M. alha and 
M, Imjubris^ but are, I think, slightly larger. 

In length they vary from 0*70 to 0*8, and in breadth from 
0*6 to 0*04. 


Motacilla maderaspatensis, Gm. The Large Pied Wagtail, 

Motacilla inaderaspatana, Briss., Jerd, B, Ind. ii, p. 217 ; ICume^ 
Rough Draft N. D. no. 589. 

The Large Pied Wagtail breeds throughout India from north to 
south, only avoiding the low country of Bengal Proper. In the 
Himalayas it is never found, I believe, at elevations exceeding 
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3000 feet, but it; ascends the mountains of Southern India to any 
elevation at which water occurs, and breeds at Ootacainund. 

Througbout the country, March, April, and May are the months 
in which they chiefly lay, more eggs being met with in April than 
in any other month ; but on the Oauvery my friend Mr. H. K. P. 
Carter met with eggs both in December and January. 

They always nest in the neighbourhood of water, but, with this 
sole reservation, they place their nests almost anywhere. These 
may be found in holes in banks, crevices in rocks, under stones, 
under clods of earth, amongst the timbers of bridges, in drains, 
holes in walls, on roofs, and in fact anywhere except on shrubs or 
bushes. The nests are always down on something solid, and that 
is about all that can be said. 

In the middle of the itiver Jumna, at Agra, there is an iron 
buoy attached to the pontoon bridge, which is surmounted by an 
iron ring, which lies down nearly horizontal, and in this ring for 
several successive seasons a pair of Pied Wagtails nested, within 
5 yards of tlie roadway, and in full view of the thousands of 
passengers who daily cross the bridge. In the Chuinbul, a little 
above its junction with the Jumna, a pair built in the clumsy old 
ferry boat which was but seldom used, and when the female was 
sitting she allowed herself to he ferried backwards and forwards, 
the male all the while sitting on the gunwale singing, making 
from time to time short jerky flights over the water and returning 
fearlessly to his post. 

In this latter case the nest was nothing but one of those small 
circular ring-pads, say 4 inches in external diameter, and an inch 
thick at the circumference, which the women place on their heads 
to enable them to carry steadily their round-bottomed earthen 
water-vessels ; a dozen tiny soft blades of grass had been laid 
across the central hole, and on these, of course bending them down 
to the surface of the massive boat-knee on which the pad had been 
accidentally left lying, the eggs were laid. 

The character and materials of the nest are quite as various as 
are the situations in which it is placed ; as to character it varies 
from nothing (for they will lay in a tiny depression on the bare 
earth) up to a neat well-formed saucer or shallow cup ; as to 
materials, nothing tolerably soft seems to come amiss to them : 
fine twigs, grass-roots, wool, feathers, horse-, cow-, and human hair, 
string, coir, rags, and all kinds of vegetable fibres, seem to be 
indifiierently used. 

It is impossible to generalize satisfactorily in regard to the 
nidification of such irregular-minded birds as these, and it will be 
well to quote a number of different accounts to illustrate the 
matter properly ; and I need now only add that four is the normal 
number of the eggs, that I have twice (out of perhaps a hundred 
nests) met with five, and that I have frequently found only three 
more or less incubated, as well as only three young ones. 

Pirst, to quote au old note of my own recorded at Etawah : — 
“ Found three nests of this bird on the 14th March, 1867, on the 
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bciiilvs of the Jumna, near Sheregurh; two were built inside 
clusters of kiinker rocks, completely under overbanging slabs, and 
one was so situated that one’s hand could hardly reach it. The 
nests were circular, about 5 inches in diameter and about 2 inches 
thick, with a central 3-inch diameter and an inch- deep depression. 
The nests were rather solidly woven with grass-roots and grass, 
and thickly and warmly lined — the one with col ton-wool and a 
little sheep's wool and human hair ; the other with cotton-wool, 
a few soft duck’s feathers, some soft tow, and several pieces of soft 
native cotton-thread: the one contained four perfectly fresh, the 
other three slightly incubated, eggs. 

“ The third nest was under the curving side of a huge log of 
sM stranded a few feet above the present Avater-level. It was 
very solidly woven of hair, a great proportion of w'hich was human, 
and the rest of cows and horses. There were only two eggs, and 
they were fresh.” 

Colonel G. F. L. Marshall tells me “ that this bird breeds com- 
monly in the JSabarunpoor District on the hat roofs of the canal 
chokies, or in the small A'entilating holes in the wall; sometimes 
it makes an elaborate and very neatly constructed nest of twigs 
and grass thickly lined with hair and feathers ; at other times 
the eggs are deposited on the bare sand which lodges in the drain- 
pipes at the corners of the roof. The eggs are four in number, 
and differ much in size and colour.” 

The late Mr. A. Anderson remarked: — “ Several pairs of these 
Wagtails breed annually at Futtegurh; their favourite place 
appears to be the bridge of boats. The nest is usually placed 
inside a ‘ pigeon-hole,’ either at the bow or stern of a boat, and is 
a large solid structure, well lined with wool and tow. 

“ The eggs are usually four in number, and I have known the 
same pair to lay a second clutch very soon after the first batch had 
been removed. They do not begin to build tiU. the end of April 
or beginning of May. 

“ Two years ago I found M, maderaspatana^ Oolumha intermedia^ 
and Coraciits mdica^ a pair of each, building in the same boat : the 
Wagtail’s nest was on a rafter under the planks, and the other 
birds occupied ‘ pigeon-holes ’ or niches at either end of the boat.” 

From Sambhur Mr. M. Adam notes that “ the Pied Wagtail 
is very common about all the open wells and tanks. They build 
during April and May. Although I have been looking out for 
the nest of this bird for some time, the first I found \vas on the 
morning of the 18th April. I then noticed an adult catching a 
large dragon-fly, and as it did not proceed at once to devour it, I 
thought that it might be for its young. After flirting about for 
fully five minutes with the fly in its bill, it popped into a hole at 
the very w^ater-level of a tank near to my house, and immediately 
reappeared without the fly. On examining the hole I found a nest 
containing three full-fledged nestlings and one addled egg. The 
nest was a longish oval, about 7 inches in length and 4 inches in 
breadth ; in thickness it was about 2 inches. It was composed of 
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pieces of twine, cloth, fibres of plants, feathers, and a large pro- 
portion of human hair. Eound the outer edge there was a rim 
formed, I presume, to keep the young in the nest. The egg- 
receptacle was quite flat, and lined with a few feathers, horsehair, 
wool, and fibres firmly matted together. On the 1st May I 
observed another bird building, and found its nest in a hole in the 
bank of an open well. The nest had just been commenced ; on 
the 3rd it was finished, and on the 7th it contaiiitd two eggs, 
which I took with the nest. Another bird I watched finished its 
nest on the 7th May, and on the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th it laid 
an egg each day. The eggs are dirty white in colour, much 
speckled and spotted with pale brown and dusky ; at the broad 
end the spots are massed together, while in one egg they form a 
zone.’' 

Trom Hoshungabad Mr. E. C. Nunn writes : — “ On the 11th 
April we found a nest in a low bank in the bed of the Nerbuddah. 
It was composed of a mixture of wool, hair, feathers, grass-roots, 
pieces of thread and hemp, and bits of cotton. On the very next 
day we found a second precisely similar nest in a similar situation. 
Each nesfc contained tw-o fresh eggs.” 

At Ahmednuggnr, in the Deccan, the Eev. H. J. Bruce recorded 
the following note ; — 

“ 2Qth April.) 1869. — Eound a nest of this bird containing four 
fresh eggs. The nest was situated on a shelf under a projecting 
rock in the perpendicular bank of the river ; was but 6 or 8 inches 
above the water-level, and 15 inches from the edge of the bank. 
It w'as composed of coarse sticks upon the low^er and outer sides, 
above which were finer sticks and roots of grass lined with hair. 
The whole was so loosely put together that it was with difficulty 
removed from its place. The outer side w^as built up with sticks 
nearly 4 inches, while the inner side was scarce an inch thick. 

The egg-cavity was 2| inches in diameter and l^inch in depth. 
The eggs were of bluish- white colour, thickly covered with light 
hrowm blotches which often run into each other. On the larger 
end of one specimen these blotches form an irregular circle, while 
the other three have the whole larger end more or less thickly 
covered.” 

Writing from Poona about this species, Mr. E. Aitken remarks : — 

I found a nest on the l7th of last April. It was on one of the 
barrels on which the platform of the boat- club fioats. By raising 
one loose plank, I got a look at the nest, and thought I distin- 
guished three young ones, nearly fledged. They had a nest in the 
very same situation (on the identical barrel, I believe) last year.” 

Colonel E. A. Butler writes : — “ The Pied Wagtail breeds at 
Mount Aboo round the lake in March and April, placing its nest 
in holes of stone walls, which are often made at the edge of the 
water to support the road leading round the lake. The cock-bird 
during the period of incubation generally sits u])on some big rock 
which, rising above the surface of the water, forms an island at no 
great distance from the nest.” 
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He adds : — “ The Pied Wagtail breeds in llie neighbourhood of 
Heesa in the eaidj part of the year. I found a nesfc in the hole of 
a river-hank on the 9th April, 1870, containing three half-fledged 
young ones ; the parent birds kept flying back\vards and forwards 
to the nest with small dragon-flies in their mouths. I found 
another nest at Sattara in September 187^, in a small hole cut as 
a step in the stonework of a well by the side of a large tank.^^ 

Mr. W. D^’ison says ; — “ The Pied Wagtail breeds in April 
and May on the I>Iilghiris. I have taken the nest from the bank 
of a stream, between the beams of an old bridge, and for several 
years in succession from a slit in a rock in the Ootacamund Lake. 
The nest is chiefly composed of grass and grass-roots, lined with 
flne dry grass.” 

Writing from the banks of the Cauvery Mr. H. E. P. Carter 
records that on the 17th December, 1866, he “ found a nest in the 
space between the girder of a bridge and the wall. The nest 
was made principally of coir, lined with biiUock’s hair; it was 
shallow and not well formed. Eggs three, very broad and blunt 
at one end, and pointed at the other. 

‘‘ 20th January^ 1867. — Again examined the old nest and found 
that it had been strengthened by some rags, otherwise as much 
as last year’s. There were two eggs in it this time.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, writing of the Deccan, say: — 
“ Common, and breeds in cold weather and rains.” 

The eggs differ very much in size and shape, and vary from a 
long to a rather broad oval. They are always more or less pointed 
towards the small end. In the general shade of the egg and in 
the colour and extent of the markings they vary excessively. 
There are, however, two leading types— the one in which the pre- 
vailing tint is greenish, a greenish-white ground with greenish- 
brown markings ; and the other in which the general colour is 
brown, dingy wood-brown markings on a pale earth y-\^ bite ground. 
Each of them again is divisible into two classes — those in which 
the max'kings are comparatively distinct, and leave a good deal of 
the ground-colour, especially towards the small end, visible; and 
those in which they are nearly confluent everywhere, only leaving 
the ground-colour to peep through in specks or as a feeble paler 
mottling. Even this last class is again divisible into tv o types — 
one in which the markings are excessively close speckling, and the 
other in which they are close smudgy mottling. All the varieties 
that their eggs exhibit are reproduced amongst those of our Larks, 
and both in their nesting-habits and the character of their eggs 
there seem stronger afSnities between the Wagtails and the Larks 
than would be surmised from their plumage and external appear- 
ance. Generally it may be said that the ground-colour (of which 
more or less is visible in different specimens) varies from pale 
brownish to greenish white. The markings are clouds, smudges, 
streaks, spots, and specks ; sometimes all these forms are exhibited 
in one. and the same egg, but most commonly one or other form 
greatly predominates, so as to give its own peculiar character to 
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tile egg. The colour of the markings is somebimes earthy brown, 
sometimes dark olive-brown, and sometimes purplish brown. In 
some eggs the whole surface is covered with markings more or less 
uniformly ; in others they are far more dense on the large end, 
and comparatively sparse elsewhere. 

In length these eggs vary from 0‘82 to 0-98, and in breadth from 
0-6 to 0*7,* but the average of twenty-nine eggs is 0-9 by rather 
less than 0*66. 

Motacilla melanope (Pall.). The Grey Waytall. 

Calobates sulphurea {Bechst.)^ Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 220. 

Calobates boarula (Penn.), Hwne, Itoiiyh Draft N. E. no. 592. 

The Grey Wagtail breeds plentifully, Mr. Brooks tells us, along 
the mountain-streams of Cashmere, at elevations of above 6000 
feet. 

All the nests of which I have received any record were taken 
during the latter half of May and the early part of June. 

Pour or five appear to be the usual number of eggs. 

Mr. Brooks remarks : — “I have examined a good series of both of 
Calobates sulphurea and C. melanope, Pallas, and though the color- 
ation is the same, there is such a vei'y great diflierence in length of 
tail that I cannot conclude, them to be the same. 

“The situation chosen for the nest is different, and C. melanope 
is not nearly such a noisy bird when breeding as G, sulphurea, 

“ One nest that I found in Cashmere, at Xagaii, was placed in 
a small bush on an island in the Sind Eiver, about 5 feet above 
the ground. The situation was that of a Pinch’s nest ! It was 
composed of moss, fibres, &c., and hned with hair, a neat compact 
nest, and placed in the forks of the branches near the top of the 
bush. 

“ The other nest was placed under a large boulder on the dry 
bed of the river, and was composed of the same materials. The 
eggs out of this nest were more pinkish than those of any sulphurea 
I have ever seen.” 

Major Warcilaw Eamsay says, writing of Afghanistan: — “ Com- 
menced to breed in May, On the 5th June I found a iiest in the 
roots of a tree which was lying in the dry bed of the stream near 
our camp ; it contained foim young ones just hatched, and one 
addled egg, which I secured with the old bird.” 

The eggs are pretty uniform, both in size and shape — Abroad 
ovals at the larger end, and much compressed and pointed towards 
the smaU end. Typically the ground-colour is yellowish or 
brownish wPite, closely mottled and clouded all over with pale 
yellowish hvovm or brownish yellow ; these markings, always pale, 
dull, and smuclyy, are somewhat darker in some specimens and 
lighter in others. Almost all the eggs have a very fine black bair- 
like line twisted about somewhere near the large end. Mr. Brooks 
took a nest, which he feels certain belonged to this bird, in which 
the eggs are similar in shape, size, and character of markings to 
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those which I have above described as typical, but which had the 
ground-colour pale salmon-pink and the mottling a darker, slightly 
brovnish, salmon-colour. 

In length the eggs vary from 0-68 to 0*73, and in breadth from 
0-53 to 0*55. 

Motacilla citreoloides (Hodgs). Hod(jso}is Yellow -headed 
Wagtail. 

Budytes citreola Jerd, B. Ind. ii, p. 225. 

Budytes calcaratus^ Hodgs., Hume, Bough Draft N. E. no. 594. 

Hodgson’s Yellow-headed Wagtail, figured by Gould, breeds in 
Cashmere, where it is excessively plentiful during the season, but 
only one Indian oologist appears as yet to have taken its eggs. 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the following remarks on its niditication 
in the Valley of Cashmere: — “Lays in the third week of May; 
eggs, four in number, ovato-pyriform ; size, 0-95 by OYO; colour, 
pale grey, thickly dotted and ringed with greenish-brown and 
greyish-neutral mingled together; a depression in soft earth 
beneath a rock ; valley generally.” 


Anthus trivialis (Linn.). The Ih-ee-Fijrit. 

Pipastes aiboreus (Bechst.), Jerd. B. Lid. ii, p. 229. 

Pipastes plumatus {Mull), Hume, Bough Draft N E. no. 597. 

A pair of Tree-Pipits, obviously breeding, were brought to me 
in the flesh at Kotegurh on the 6th May, together with a nest con- 
taining three fresh eggs. 

They were all alleged to have been procured two days previously 
on the snowy hills north-east of Kotegurh and on the other side of 
the Sutlej. 

The nest v as nearly circular, a shallow saucer composed of grass 
and lined with fi.ne grass-stems and a little hair, and had been 
placed on the ground at the foot of a tuft of grass. It was found 
high up, close below the snow-hne, while the men were shooting 
Tetraogallus liioncdayanus, 

Ho one can rely upon what native huntsmen say, but the birds, 
as dissection showed, were breeding, and I believe the eggs to be 
genuine. 

They are '\ery broad ovals, very slightly compressed towards one 
end. The shell has but little gloss ; the ground-colour is greyish 
white with a faint pinkish tinge, and the eggs are pretty thickly 
speckled and spotted all over, and very densely so at the large end, 
with dull purple and purplish brown. 

They vary from 0’83 to 0-86 in length, and from 0-59 to 0*67 
in breadth. 
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Antlius maculatus, Hoclgs. The Indian Tree-Fl'int. 

Pipastes ngilia {Syhes)^ Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 228 ] Hume^ Boiajh 
N. ^ B. no. 596. 

The Indian Tree-Pipit, so common throiigliout the plains of 
India from north to south during the cold season, breeds but spar- 
ingl_y, if at all, within our limits. 

All I know of its nidification is that a loose grass nest, contain- 
ing a single egg, taken on the 3rd June, and a male bird (said to 
have been shot on the nest) were sent to me from Upper Koolon. 
The nest was found on the snowy range bounding Spiti, at an ele- 
vation of probably 11,000 feet, at any rate above the Pines. 

Even if this was not the nest of the Pipit, the latter must, from 
the season, have been breeding somewhere near, and this chietly is 
my reason for mentioning the fact. 

I entertain no doubt of the good faith of my correspondent, but 
be is no ornithologist; and the egg is so large, and so closely 
resembles those of Oreocorys sylvamts, of which several accompa- 
nied it, that I feel by no means sure of its authenticity. The egg 
is a moderately broad oval, slightly compressed towards one end, 
has a greyish-white ground, and is thickly and minutely speckled 
and spotted all over with two different shades of rather pale dingy 
purple. It is clearly the egg of a Pipit of some kind or other, but, 
as I said before, I cannot vouch for its authenticity. The egg has 
only a very faint gloss. It measures 0*93 by 0*68. 

The late Mr. A. Anderson was fortunate to find nests of this 
Pipit himself. He writes : — 

“ Pushing on as quickly as possible for the region of the snows, 
I arrived at Dhaknri Benak, which is at an elevation of nearly 
11,000 feet, on the 15th May. This was reputed to be almost a 
sure find for Woodcocks, and it was marked off in my chart as one 
of the chief places to be visited. Great, however, was my grief 
when I was obliged to quit the place without ever flushing a bird, 
notwithstanding that I employed an additional staff of coolies and 
offered most tempting rewards for even the sight of one. 

“ But though I had here to take temporary leave of the Wood- 
cocks, I did not leave Dhaknri empty-handed, for the very last 
pieces of cover I drew, out flew a Pipit from a tussock of long grass, 
under the shelter of which was placed the nest, which contained 
four hard-set* very black-looking eggs of the much-disputed (by 
European ornithologists, I should add) Indian or Green-hached 
Pipit {Antlnis maculatus). The nest was deeply placed in the damp 


* These eggs were on the point of hatching, but I saved them by means of 
carbolic acid. It may not be generally known that small eggs can be preserved 
in this way by making a largish hole and inserting pieces of cotton-wool tightly 
rolled into small pills well saturated with the acid : they should thus be stirffed 
to the and then allowed to dry. Eggs prepared in this way (i. c. when 

they are too far incvibated to admit of being blown'' never go bad. 
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(almost wot) /ground, and it was a large massive structure of green 
moss lined internally with fine grass-stems. The bird, during the 
time I was engaged iu examining the nest and eggs, stood motion- 
less on the grassy slope, not more than ten yards from where she 
had been flushed, eyeing me all the while with outstretched neck, 
and remained in that position till I shot her. 

“These eggs arc very large for the size of the bird, much more 
so than the usual run of the eggs of kindred species (Anfluis arho- 
and A, pratensis)^ and larger than a second sitting of fresh 
eggs which I obtained later on. On the same day several more 
old birds and two fully-fledged young ones, while in the act of 
being fed by their parents, were brought to bag. 

“ I next encountered the same species in great abundance at 
Purkia, on the hanks of the Pindar, close under the glacier, at an 
ele\ ation of 12,000 feet. My camp here was pitched on solid ice, 
and it snowed heavily during the night : it was indeed an ‘ abode 
of snow.’ Here I saw Aqitila clirysaetus^ gyrating over the snow- 
capped peaks, and Pyrrhocorax alpinus for the first and only time. 
Ch (vimarrornis lencocephala^ Ruticilla fuUr/mosa, Eniourus scoideri^ 
and JTydrohaftt asiatka were my constant companions, and were to 
bo seen enjoying themselves on the spray -covered boulders iu the 
foaming torrent; while my paharees shared the same cave with 
Cohnnla Iniconota, and amused themselves by catching marmots 
(^Arvtomys Jiemaohcilanus). 

“ Here, with the snow lying several feet deep on the ground, I 
found my second nest of Antlius maculatus : it contained three 
callow young ; hut as the nest-architecture differed very materially 
from the first one, and as the parent birds were so terribly wild, 
I was necessitated to have the sitting bird noosed on the nest ; 
shooting it was quite out of the question. This nest w^as composed 
entirely of grass-bents, a very shallow saucer-like affair without 
the addition of any moss or w^arm materials, as in the first one. 

“The third and last nest, containing four beautiful fresh eggs of 
the same dark type as the first clutch, was taken atBepulla on the 
14th of June. This one, as regards position, size, and materials, 
was exactly similar to the second one above desenbed. 

“To sum up. Antlms maculahis affects by preference the more 
open grassy mountain-slopes in the immediate vicinity of woods, 
at elevations from 7000 to 12,000 feet ; these open glades in 
Northern Kumaon are thinly covered with trees and overgrown 
wntli beautiful thick, soft, velvety grass, about a foot high, with 
occasional tussocics, especially in the neighbourhood of sheep-pens, 
sufficiently dense and ^dgh to afford cover to a hare. This, at any 
rate during the breeding-season, is eaxelle^ice the abode of both 
Anthus maoidafiis and H. rosacem^ which are the only two species 
of Pipits to be met wdth at so high an elevation. 

“ The birds on these undulating meadow s, at limes stretching 
aw^ay for miles, and covering the crest of some of the highest spurs, 
are extremely lively and very difficult to approach. Ton have fre- 
quently to go on ‘ all fours,’ taking advantage of every hollow^ and 



irregularity on the gi’ound before you can get within shooting 
distance of them, and by the time you have bagged three or four 
you are completely done up, notwithstanding the thermometer 
registers only 50°. Once flushed, they become doubly wild, and 
at the first approach of danger rise perpendicularly almost out 
of sight, with a series of jerky flights, at times poising themselves 
in mid-air, very much after the fashion of the Sky-Lark. 

“In its nidifleation it resembles Anthus arborem. The nest, as 
I have already mentioned, is constructed of dry grass -blades, and 
it is well concealed under a tussock of overhanging grass. The 
eggs, however, are very diiferent from those of the sister species, 
and resemble very dark varieties of Antlnis pratenAa ; in short, they 
are very like Hewitson^s second figure of the Meadow-Pipit's egg, 
a variety which that author says is seldom met with. 

“Although I explored many miles of good ground where these 
birds were plentiful, I procured only three nests ; the conclusion 
to be arrived at is that the majority of them are late breeders, say 
from the latter end of June to July. 

“Mr, Brooks, who has been so good as to examine my series of 
this bird, pronounces them, one and all, to belong to the typical 
Anthus maouhitus. The chief specific characters of this species, as 
has now so frequently been referred to, consist in the narrow ill- 
defined striations on the back, \^•hich is an olive-green colour, and 
in having the posterior half of the supercilium ;pure white, I 
never once came across Anthus arhoreiis, which would appe^ar 
to summer much further north, probably from Thibet to Yar- 
kand.^’ 


Anthus nilghiriensis, Sharpe. The Nilghiri Pijgit, 

Pipastes montaaus {Jerd.). Jerd. B, Ind. ii, p. 230 ; Hume, Itowjh 
Draft N. K no. 598. 

Mr. Davison brought me a skin, nest, and four eggs of the 
Nilghiri Pipit from the JSTilghiris, and informs me that they were 
obtained in May at Neddivattam, at an elevation of about 6500 
feet ; the nest is a shallow cup of grass loosely put together and 
lined with finer grass. He snared the bird on the nest. He 
remarks : — 

“ This bird breeds at Ootacamund and its immediate vicinity, and 
also down the slopes to about 6000 feet. The nest is placed under 
a tuft of grass, or bush, on the side of a hill, and is composed of 
dry grass lined with finer gTass. The eggs, t^vo or three in num- 
ber, are pale dingy greenish brown, thickly mottled with a darker 
shade. The bird breeds in April and May.’’ 

The eggs vary in shape from rather broad to moderately elon- 
gated ovals, and one of them is a good deal compressed and some- 
what pointed towards the small end ; they are dull-looking eggs, 
with scarcely any gloss. The ground-colour, of which by the way 
the markings leave little visible, varies in every egg : in the four 
before me it is pinkish-, greenish-, greyish-, and creamy- white, and 

i4^ 
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it i.s freckled, mottled, streaked, aud blotched all oyer, but as a 
rule most densely towards the large end, with dingy brown or 
purple, oE different shades in different eggs, or both. In one egg 
the whole of the markings are a dingy brownish-pinldsh-purple ; 
in another they are a mixture of sepia-brown and very pale inky 
purple ; in another all sepia-brown of different shades ; while in a 
fourth the brown is slightlj’' yellower. 

In length the four eggs vary from 0-79 to 0-89, and in breadth 
from O’ 59 to 0’62. 


Anthns sordidus, Eiipp. The Ihifous Hoch-Fijnt. 

AgTodroma cinnamomea (Itiipp.)^ Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 235. 

Agi'odroma similis, Jerd.^ Hume^ Bough Draft N, ^ JE. no. 603. 

Miss Cockburn says : — ‘‘ The Eufous Eock-Pipit is considered a 
very rare bird, even on the Hilghiris. It is also extremely shy, 
neA’er approaching the habitation of man, and if a human being 
trespasses on its wild retreat it instantly mounts high up in the 
air, as if trying to escape his reach. 

“ Dr. Jerdon has figured this species in his ‘ Illustrations of 
Indian Ornithology,^ and says he has met with it ‘ on the Segoor 
Pass of the Nilghiris among rocky ground.’ A nest of this rare 
bird was found on this very Pass under a shelving rock ; it was 
formed of fine grass, and contained only one egg. ISfo doubt the 
bird would have laid others, hut it was too precious to an oologist 
to be left even for a day, and therefore was brought safely away. 
This egg was very much like a Lark’s except that a greater number 
of spots make it appear darker. It was found in the month of 
March.” 

Subsequently she obtained another nest, and favoured me with 
two eggs. They very closely resemble those of AJauda malaharica^ 
Jerd. ncc Scop., hut are more glossy. They are moderately elon- 
gated ovals, somewEat compressed aud pointed towards one end, 
with a creamy-white ground densely but very minutely and 

speckled all over with what on close examination proves to be very 
pale yellowish brown and pale purplish grey. The markings are 
almost uniformly distributed over the whole surface, hut they are 
slightly more dense at the large end. 

These eggs were taken on the I6th May, and measured 0*85 
and 0*86 by 0*65. 


Anthus jerdoni (Finsch). The Broim Bock-Pipit. 

Agrodroma sordida {Itupp.)^ Jerd, B. Ind. ii, p. 236. 
i^grodroma jerdoni, Finseh^ Szime, Bough Draft N. ^ E. no. 604. 

I have never myself succeeded in finding a nest of the Brown 
Eock-Pipit, and, looking to the eggs of this species sent me by 
Colonel Marshall, those brought by Mr. Thompson’s men fi'om 
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Gurhwal and described in ‘ Lahore to Yarkand/ p. 76, cannot have 
belonged to it. 

Lrom Murree Colonel C. H. T. Marshall writes : — “ Rough-made 
nest of grass. Breeds from May till middle of July, low down the 
hill-side. Lays four eggs, much resembling the eggs of other 
species of this family. We took six nests, and twice found the 
Common Cuckoo’s eggs in them. They do not breed above 6000 
feet up.’^ 

The eggs sent me by Colonel Marshall are barely, if at all, 
separable from those of Oveocorys sylvamis. I have a great num- 
ber of the eggs of this latter species, many taken with my own 
hands, so that there can be no doubt, I think, as to the authenti- 
city of these. Colonel Marshall, again, has taken numerous nests 
of the present species, and he is equally certain of the authenticity 
of his eggs ; either one or other of us ,is wrong, or it is a fact 
(which is hardly credible) that the eggs of Oreocorys sylvanus and 
Ayrodroma jerdoni (^. sordida, Eiippell cijyud Jerdon) arti in- 
separable ! 

Major Wardlaw Ramsay, who found the nest of this Pipit in 
Afghanistan, unfortunately merely remarks : — I found the nest 
on the 22nd June under a small bush at the foot of a rock. It 
was neatly let into the ground, and contained three eggs, which I 
regret not being able to describe, as my collection of eggs has not 
yet arrived from India.” 

The eggs sent by Colonel Marshall are moderately broad, fairly 
regular, ovals, somewhat compressed or pointed towards one end ; 
the shells are compact and fine, but almost entirely dcwoid of 
gloss. The ground-colour is a brownish or greyish white, and they 
are profusely speckled, spotted, and streaked, and in places 
blotched and clouded, with a sort of sienna-brown and a pale 
dingy half -washed-out colour, which varies from pale sepia to pale 
iuky purple. The markings are everywhere thickly set, but they 
are much most dense towards the large end, where they very gene- 
rally form a more or less confluent cap. Some of the eggs have 
all the markings somewhat purple, and others have them browner. 
In length these eggs vary from 0*82 to 0*87, and in breadth from 
0'G2 to 0-65. 


Anthus rufulns, Yieill. The Common Pipit, 

Corydalla rufula ( Vieill), Jerd. P, Ind, ii, p. 232 : Hume, Pouqli 
Draft N. ^ E. no. GOO. 

The Common Pipit or Indian Tit-Lark breeds (though, according 
to my experience, somewhat sparingly) all over the plains of 
India, as also in the Himalayas, up to elevations of 5000 or 6000 
feet. 

I have very seldom found its nest; the few I have seen have all 
been placed on the ground and under or in the midst of tufts of 
grass. All have been shallow or saucer-like nests, composed of 
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grass and roots and lined very scantily with finer roots. Three 
eggs is the largest number I have seen in one nest. 

The breeding-season certainly extends from March to July, but 
the three nests I have myself taken in Ui^per India were all found 
in April. 

A nest of this species, taken by Mr. T. E. Blewitt at Saugor on 
July IGth, and kindly sent to me by that gentleman, was a shallow 
ragged saucer some 4 inches in diameter, with an egg- cavity an 
inch deep. It was composed almost entirely of very fine browii 
rootlets, looking for all the world like a lump of oakum, inter- 
mingled with a few pieces of grass, and with a mere pretence for 
a lining ol fine grass-roots. The fine oakum-like rootlets were 
fitted together so as to make the bottom and sides of the nest, 
comparatively speaking, very firm. 

Colonel Gr. L. Marshall tells us that “the Indian Tit-Lark 
breeds in the Saharunpoor District in March, the eggs being 
liatche.d in the first half of April. 

“ The nest is placed on the ground, under a tuft of grass or 
against a clod in the open field. A nest taken on the 24th Alarch 
v'ith three slightly-set eggs was placed against, and half under, a 
large clod, with grass growing on it, which bending over com- 
pletely concealed the nest ; it was cup-shaped and composed of 
grass and grass-roots and fibre, much coarser and more strongly 
put together than the nest of the Crested Lark. There was no 
perceptible lining. The egg-receptacle was 2^ inches in diameter 
and nearly 2 inches deep. 

“The eggs, three in number, were of a slightly yellowish-white 
colour, profusely and boldly spotted and blotched Vith yellowish 
brown and dingy purple, the markings being most numerous 
towards the larger end, where they exhibit a tendency to form an 
irregular confluent cap.” 

Af'cordiiig to Mr. Hodgson’s notes, this species “ breeds in 
Hcpal, laying in Alarcb and April, tlie young ones being ready to 
fly in Juue. They build their nests under the slielter of some 
clump of grass or overhanging clod, constructing it of dry grass 
and cow-hair, which they round into a very shallow pad-like nest. 
They lay three or four eggs.” 

Dr, Jerdon states that “it makes its nest on the ground in 
April and May, under a slight prominence or in a tuft of grass, 
or at the edge of a bush, and lays three or four eggs, of a greenish 
ground-colour, with numerous small brown specks, chieflv on the 
larger end.” 

This Pipit has been found breeding by Mr. Doig in the Eastern 
Harm districts. 

Colonel Butler writes from Deesa: — “Apn7 30^7i, 1876. Found 
a nest of the Indian Tit- Lark, containing three young birds about 
a fortnight old, so that the eggs were probably laid about the end 
of the third week in March. The uest was placed on the ground 
in the centre of a small tamarisk-bush growing on some hard, bare, 
incrustated ground in the bed of the river. It was a well-built 
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nest, cousistiiig of fine light-coloured roots and grasses intermingled 
with a considerable quantity of oakum woven together and lined 
with similar materials, but finer, and a few horsehairs. A con- 
siderable-sized hole had been excavated for the admission of the 
nest. The two parent birds kept running (Wagtail-like) to and 
fro with insects in their mouths, principally small dragonflies, 
which they caught along the edge of the water 

He subsequently wrote from Eelgaum : — 

Bdijaum \ 1-llh June, 1879, a well-built nest under a tussock 
ol grass on a rocky ‘ maidanj containing three incubated eggs. 
Another nest on the 22nd Juue, containing three fresh eggs. 3Uth 
June, two nests, one containing a single fresh egg, the obher three 
young birds about ten days old. Ail of the above nests were in 
the same locality and in precisely similar situations. The nests 
were all compact and well built, and in some instances had a slight 
canopy, evidently as a protection from the rain. 

“ Bdgaiinn : 28th March, 188U, a nest by the side of a tussock of 
grass, containing thi'ee half-fledged young oues. The nest was on a 
bare ‘ maidau ’ in a very exposed situation. April 4th, visited two 
nests that J had left on the 2nd April, each then containing t\v o 
fresh eggs, and found them both empty and deserted. One nest 
was very solidly built of dry grass, coarse exteriorly, fine interiorly, 
and completely hidden under the grass, having a run up to it 
through the grass, aud would never have been discovered unless 
the old bird had been seen goiiag to aud from it whilst building. 
The other was in a tussock of coarse grass iu a comparatively 
open situation. In the breeding-season these birds rise into the air 
constantly, much like Pi/rrhalauda yrisea or Chcfitornis loomtdlokU)^^ 
and, after soaring about singing for a short time, descend, Jjark- 
like, with wings and tail spread, usually settling on some low bush 
or bank near the nest. 1 notice that iu the breeding-season these 
birds perch constantly on low bushes. April 11th, a nest on an 
open ' maidan^ in a tussock of grass, containing three incubated eggs. 
As a rule, when nests are built on a maidan exposed to the wind, 
such as we have in this neighbourhood, they are invariabl}'’ placed 
on the leeward side of the tussock, and usually have a canopy over 
the top to protect them from the wind. The nest thus resembles 
a ball of grass with a good-sized entrance at the side. 

“ On the 17th of April I found another nesfc, containing three 
fresh eggs, and, placing a horsehair noose at the entrance, caught 
the hen bird in a few minutes. Ou the 18th April I took another 
nest with three fresh eggs ; and on the 19th April found three nests, 
each containing a single fresh egg. Two more nests on the 23rd 
April, each containing three incubated eggs; and one on the 26th 
April, containing three fresh eggs, 27th April, another nest con- 
taining tliree fresh eggs, and one containing three incubated 
eggii- 

‘‘2nd May, two nests, each containing three incubated eggs. 
16th June, a nest containing four fresh eggs : this is the flrst time 
I have ever seen more than three eggs in one nest. 20th June, 
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three fresh eggs. 25th June, a nest in the hole of a hanh by the 
road-side containing four fresh eggs.” 

Colonel Legge informs us that this Pipit breeds in the west and 
south of Ceylon during May, June, and July. 

Mr. J. E. Cripps, writing from P’urreedpore, in Eastern 
Eengal, says : — “ Common, and a permanent resident. Eouncl in 
high cultivated fields and paddy-fields. Breeds during April and 
May under tufts of grass, on the sides of embankments, &c. The 
nest is made of fine grasses, cup-shaped; very often a hollow is 
taken advantage of, and this the bird fills neatly with grass. 
Some birds breed even in June.” 

Mr. Oates remai’ks that this Pipit breeds commonly all over 
Burma in suitable localities from March to May, or even later. 

The eggs, very variable both in shape and tint, are generally 
moderately broad and rather perfect ovals, scarcely at all pointed 
towards the small end, and in size and shape closely resemble 
those of the Common Tit-Lark. The ground is typically a 
brownish or greenish stone-colour, and it is thickly streaked, 
clouded, and streakily spotted, sometimes \^nth dull brownish and 
purplish red and sometimes with brown of different shades, or 
brown intermingled with pale purplish grey. The markings are 
not unfrequently greatly more dense at the large end, where they 
have a tendency to become confluent, and where they are often 
more or less united by a dull dingy purple or brownish nimbus. 
Some eggs are altogether paler, having the ground a greyish 
white and the markings minute, more speckly, and better defined 
than those first described. 

In length they vary from 0*75 to 0*86, and in breadth from 
0*57 to 0*63. 


Anthus rosaceus, Hodgs. Hochj.^on's Pipit. 

Anthus ceivinus [PalL')^ Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 237. 

Anthus rosaceus, Hodgs., Hume, Rough Draft N. ^ E, no. 605. 

My friend Mr, E. Thompson sent two men, one an experienced 
shikaree and the other a stuff er, into Upper Gurhwal to procure 
birds and eggs for me, especially those of the larger Pheasants. 
The men returned with numerous skins, but without a single egg 
of the species they had been directed to search for. They brought 
with them, however, two nests of eggs which they had found on 
the ground, along with a skin of one of the parent birds belonging 
to each nest. The skin pertaining to the one nest was that of 
Anthus jerdoni^ the other was that of A. roscweus. The men had 
never been instructed to search for eggs of this kind — they bad 
no earthly object in deceiving. The birds are both very common 
in the interior where they were, and the shikaree was not likely 
to have been himself deceived as to the bird really belonging to the 
egg be brought. There was, therefore, a pretty fair presumption 
that the eggs were what they purported to be; but, for all that, it 
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is pretty certain, from Colonel MarslLcdVs experience, that their 
pretended eggs of A. jerdoni did not pertain to that species; and 
it may therefore well be doubted whether the eggs they produced 
as those of Hodgson’s Pipit can be at all relied on. Puture inves- 
tigations must decide this point. 

The eggs are moderately broad ovals, scarcely pointed at all 
towards the small end, but greatly resembling in shape (though 
somewhat larger) and in the character of their markings those of 
Anlliits Tiifidus, The ground-colour is a ruddy cream, and they 
are very thickly streaked and clouded and streakily spotted with 
red and purplish red. Strange to say, though the character of the 
markings is very dilfereut, the colours recall those of some varie- 
ties of our Bulbuhs. They have, like those of A, rufaliis, a faint 
gloss. They measure 0‘S and 0-82 by 0’6o. 

They were obtained on the 27th May in Upper Gurhwal, at an 
elevation of over 12,000 feet. The nest was found on the ground 
in a small depression and under the shelter of a tuft of grass. It 
seemed to have been a flat saucer some 4 inches in diameter, and 
was composed entirely of dry grass. 

A nest of this species obtained by Mr. Mandellfs people in the 
Dolaka District of Nepal on the 5th May is a mere pad of One 
grass-stems loosely twisted together, and with a few dry pinuoe of 
some Pteris incorporated at one side. It appears to have been 
circular, about 3-5 in diameter and 0*75 in thickness. It was 
placed on the ground in a little depression amongst grass, and 
contained two fresh eggs. 

An egg said to belong to this species, obtained by Mr. Mandelli 
in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling on the 19th May, 1875, re- 
sembles a Lark’s egg. It is a very regular rather elongated oval. 
The ground-colour appears to be greyish white, and it is very 
thickly freckled over its wLole surface with a very pale earthy 
brown, which is slightly darker in patches and especially in a zone 
near the large end. The egg has scarcely any gloss. It measures 
0-85 by 0-60. 


Oreocorys sylvanus (Hodgs.). The Upland Pipit. 

Heterura sylvana, Hodgs^^ Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 239 : Hume, Bough 
Draft N. ^ D. no. OOd. 

The Upland Pipit breeds throughout the middle ranges of the 
Himalayas east of the Beas, at elevations of from 4000 to 7000 or 
8000 feet. Westward of the Beas, I daresay, it may also breed, 
but I have no record of the fact. I have myself found the nests 
in Kooloo, in the Sutlej Valley, at Simla on Jacko itself, and near 
Mussoorie. In Kumaon I found young ones just able to fly, and 
Mr. Hodgson obtained the eggs in Nepal. 

The breeding-season lasts from April to July, but the majority 
of the birds lay iii the neighbourhood of Simla in tlie last fortnight 
of May and the first week in June. I have obtained young birds 
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barely able to ily in September, and either some pairs rear a second 
brood or else some breed very late. 

All the nests that I have seen have been composed entirely of 
soft grass, rounded into a more or less shallow, sancer-like shape, 
in some cases too loosely put together to bear removal, in others 
tolerably compactly interwoven. I think the nests average nearly 
5 inches in diameter, and scai’cely more than an inch in thickness. 

They are always placed on a hill-side — an open more or less 
grassy slope — nnder some overhanging tuft of grass or projecting 
rock, and as a rule pretty well screened from view. 

The female, I think, alone sits. The male, however, is always 
at hand, uttering from time to time a single whistling note, 
follov\ed by a single clacking note often repeated, sometimes on 
the ground and sometimes as he descends, after a short flight, with 
open wings, like the Tit-Lark at home. 

Tour is the usual conipleraent of e^gs, bub I have found five. 

1 again notice the fact that the numerous eggs of this species 
which 1 possess and have seen, many of them taken by myself, are, 
as far as I can judge, absolutely undistinguishable from the eggs 
LSent me by Colonel 0. TI. T. Marshall as those of Anthns jerdoni. 
1 feel disturbed about this. I cannot see how I can have made 
any mistake. There were a pair bred on Jaeko wTom I w'atched 
building their nest, and then watched the eggs laid, one a day till 
there w^ere four. The birds cannot be confounded. It is almost 
impossible that these widely different birds should lay precisely 
similar eggs, yet Colonel Marshall is certain of those he obtained. 

Mr. Hodgson notes that he took a nest of this species in the 
valley of Nepal on the 4th May. The nest w’as on the ground, on 
a slope shaded by a tuft of grass, and overhung by a large clod of 
earth ; it was a shallow C‘up, some 6 inches in diameter and 2 in 
height, loosely made of fine dry grass and devoid of lining, and 
contained four eggs, figured as precisely similar to those which I 
have taken. 

The eggs are oval, some narrow and elongated, and others 
moderately broad or even slightly pyriform ; the ground is white 
or slightly greyish white, and they are very thickly spotted and 
speckled all over, in some wdth reddish, in others with purplish 
brown and with pale inky purple. In some the markings are all 
vexy minute, speckly, and streaky ; in others they are somewTat 
bolder and more spotty. Looked closely into in a good light, the 
tone of the markings varies a good deal, but not so much as do the 
eggs of our European Antlius trivialis. These eggs are almost 
entirely devoid of gloss. 

I should add that in some eggs a ruddy purple tinge pervades all 
the markings, while in others the genei'al tint is browner or greyer. 

In length they vary fi'om 0-82 to 0'9S, and in breadth from 0*03 
to 0*72; but the average of twenty-seven eggs is nearly 0 9 by 
0 * 68 . 
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Family ALAUDID^. 

Alsemon desertorum (Stanley), Th^ Besert-Lcu'lc. 

Certhilaiida desertorum (^Stanley), Jerd. B. Ind. p. 4-‘lS j Hume^ 
Cat. no. 770. 

Kegarding the breeding of the Desert-Lark, Lieut. J. C. Francis, 
writing from Karachi, says : — “ I discovered a nest of this bird 
yesterday (11th May), but unfortunately the young, three in num- 
ber, were just hatched. I was looking for the eggs of the Small 
Terns, when I saw a Tern swoop down at another bird on the 
ground. 1 saw that the bird on the ground was a Desert-Lark, 
and on going closer I saw that it had a worm or small insect in its 
bill. 1 watched it, and saw it run up a mound of sand and stop 
there for a short time. On going up to this, I found the nest. 
The mound was just on the edge of a strip of bare sand ; it was 
about 2 feet in circumference at the top, and 18 inches high, and 
roundish in shape. The nest was large, placed in the sand, from 
outside twig to outside about a foot across. It was composed of, 
first, a layer of small branches, and then a deep, circular cup, some- 
what like an English Thrush’s nest. The cup was composed of 
sand stuck together with hits of grass and two pieces of rag and 
lined with grass. Kest very conspicuous. 

“1 know the Desert-Lark perfectly, and have two specimens 
which I shot and skinned my self, so 1 did not shoot the birds. The 
old bird was very daring, running round and round my legs at a 
distance of less than five yards with outspread wings and open 
beak, but uttering no sound. I am certain of the bird — the shape 
of the beak, the spotted breast, the white on the wiugs, and its 
running powers and unwillingness to fly render it unmistakable. 
I watched a small colony of these birds, about six, a short time 
back, and found them constantly flying up perpendicularly to about 
15 or 20 feet, and uttering a short, melodious, whistling song, the 
notes of wLich have quite gone out of my recollection.” 

Mr. Scrope Doig writes : — “ On the 3rd June I found a nest and 
young of this species on a large open plain on the borders between 
the Ivfarra and Hydrabad districts. (Since then I have to thank 
my friend Mr. Elinch for an egg of this bird taken at Jask. The 
nestl found was similar to those of PyrT'liulauda grisea^ but larger. 
The egg in my collection is in markings very similar to eggs of 
P. melanauchen, the markings being bolder and the egg about twice 
the size.” 

The eggs are moderately elongated ovals, slightly compressed 
towards one end, with a fine, compact, but scarcely appreciably 
glossy shell; the ground-colour is greyish white, in some thickly, 
in some thinly, freckled, speckled, or in some blotched, with pale 
yellowish brown. The markings have a tendency to form an irre- 
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Lilar zone about the large end, and in and about this zone are 
enerally faint underlying clouds of very pale sepia or inky grey. 
In some eggs the markings are sparse and comparatively bold, in 
others very numerous and speckly and streaky in their character. 

Two eggs measured 1*05 and 1 in length by 0*70 and 0*72 respec- 
tively in breadth^'. 

Otocorys elwesi, Blanf. Elwes's Horned Larlc. 

Otocoris penicillata {Gould')^ Jerd. B, hid. ii, p. 429. 

Otocorys pemcillata {Goidd)j Hurne^ Cat, no. 703. 

Mr. Mandelli sent me eggs obtained from a nest on the ground 
on the borders of Thibet and Native Sikhim, which he considered 
to belong to this species. 

They are typical Lark’s eggs, with a white or greyish-white 
ground, minutely freckled and mottled all over with a pale olive- 
brown, more or less intermingled with dull purplish grey. The 
eggs are somewhat elongated ovals, exhibit a slight gloss, and 
measure 0*88 and 0*9 by 0*04 and 0*65. 

Alanda arvensis, Linn. The Bhj-LarTc. 

Alauda triborhyncha, Hodgs., Jerd. B> Ind. ii, p. 433. 

Alauda arvensis, Linn., Hume, Bough Draft N. D, no. 7G0. 

This, though certainly not A. trihorliynclia, Hodgson, is the 
larger Sky-Lark which Dr. Jerdon describes under this latter name, 
and which, if distinct from the European bird, should stand as 
A. lio;pus, Hodgson. Mr. Brooks considers that it is specifically 
distinct ; I do not. I therefore call it A. ai^vensis ; he retains 
Hodgson’s name. It makes very little difierence, as with this ex- 
planation everybody will understand which bird I refer to. 

The Sky-Lark (he would call it the “ Larger Indian Sky-Lark ”) 
breeds, I believe, pretty well all through the Himalayas, at eleva- 
tions of from 8000 to 10,000 feet, although I only Jcnow of its 
nests having been found in Kooloo and Cashmere. 

In India as in England the oft-quoted lines subjoined well 
describe alike the nest and its situation : — 

He lores, where tufts of grass 

Luxuriant crown the ridge ; there, with his mate, 

He founds their lowly house of withered bents 
And coarsest spear-grass j next, the inner work 
With finer and still finer fibres lays, 

Bounding it curious with his speckled breast.’^ 

The only five nests of which I have records were found in May 


^ Mr Hume appears to hare examined numerous eggs of this species. 
Amongst his notes, however, lean find measurements of only two eggs. These 
were taken at Jask, in the Persian Gulf, on the 15th April, 1878, I cannot dis- 
cover, however, any note regarding the finding of these or any other eggs. — Ed. 
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and June, and contained, one five, two four, and the rest lesser 
numbers of eg^s. 

Eggs which I consider belong to this species, though Mr. Brooks 
would assign them to A. liopiis as a distinct species, taken at 
Soonanierg in Cashmere hj Captain Cock, and in Kooloo hj my 
own collectors, very much resemble those of A. gidgula, bub are 
somewhat larger, and have the markings, I think, rather coarser. 

The ground-colour of the egg is white, tinged greenish, yellowish, 
brownish, and greyish in different specimens, and the whole surface 
is thickly and moderately finely mottled over (much more densely 
towards the large end) with brown (the shade of which Amries much 
in different eggs), generally more or less intermingled with dull 
grey. In some eggs the brown is decidedly yellowish ; in others it 
is a sepia-brown ; in some it is decidedly greyish. In most eggs 
the markings seem more or less completely conilueut towards the 
large end, and form there a more or less irregular clouded cap or 
zone. 

The eggs vary in length from 0*83 to 0*93, and in breadth from 
0-65 to 0*67 ; but I have unfortunately only measured four. 


Alauda gnlgula, Frankl. The Indian Shy-Larlc, 

Alauda g’ulg’ula, Frankl., Jerd, B. Ind, ii, p. 434 ; Hume, Bouijji 
Draft H, E. no. 7G7. 

ITuder this one specific title I propose to include all the many 
races of the Indian Sky-Lark, and there is the less inconvenience 
in this, that all these races, alike in hills and plains, north and 
south, breed at the same season (from the middle of April to nearly 
the end of June), build the same kind of nest, and lay the same 
number of precisely similar eggs. 

The nest is always placed on the ground in a shallow depressio]i, 
usually, I believe, scratched by the birds themselves, under the 
shelter of some clod of earth, large stone, tuft of grass or other 
herbage, or dense stunted bush. It consists merely of a deeper or 
shallower cup or saucer of fine grass, in many cases a mere lining 
to the hole or depression, in others a regular nest, the interior 
always being composed of the finest grass. 'Five is certainly the 
maximum number of eggs laid, and three is, I think, the usual 
complement. 

From Almorah ^ Mr, Brooks tells us that he found the Indian 
Sky-Lark laying in Kumaon in May, and he says that the bird is 
“ common on open ground near Almorah, and between that place 
and Binsur. It is a most delightful songster, quite equal to the 
English Sky-Lark, I think, and the song is sweeter. I do not think 
it goes on for quite so long a time as A. arvensis. 


* A specimen of a Sky-Lark procured by Mr. Brooks at Almorab, and now- 
in the British Museum appears to be referable to A. rather than to 

A. arvensis (var, A. liopus) as might have been expected.— Ed. 
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“The nest is placed in any little hollow more or less overgrown 
with short grass, and one I found with a stone partly overhanging 
it, It is composed, just like that of the English Sky-Lark, ol a 
small quantity of fine grass. Humher of eggs three or four, greyish 
white, mottled and speckled all over with two shades of light 
brown. The colouring closely resembles that of the eggs of A. 
arvensisJ^ 

From Saharunpoor Colonel Gr. F. L. Marshall writes : — “ Our 
8ky-Lark builds a deep cup-shaped nest on the ground, against 
some clod of earth, composed of grass. It lays in the latter half 
of May, and five is the full number of the eggs.’’ 

Major C. T. Bingliam says : — “ I have only found nests of this 
bird at Allahabad, wkere it bred from the end of February to the 
end of April. Of eight nests found marked down for me, none 
contained more than three eggs. 

“The nests are more or less deep saucers composed of fine 
grass-roots, very loosely put together, and placed nearly always 
under the shelter of a tuft of grass.” 

Colonel E. A. Butler writes: — “The Indian Sky-Lark is not 
particularly common. I found a nest near Deesa on the 8th July, 
coutainiiig two eggs, amongst some tussocks of coarse grass in the 
sandy bed of a river. The nest consisted of a well-woven pad of 
fine dry grass, placed in a hollow at the root of a small tuft of grass 
growing on bare shingle.” 

“ Belgaum : 3 8th April, two fresh eggs; 19th April, two eggs 
slightly incubated. Both nests were built on the ground in small 
depressions by the side of a clod of earth, on a very open maidan, 
where the grass had been burnt away. I snared the hen birds at 
the nest, so that there should be no doubt as to identity. The 
nests were of the usual Lark- type — neat little cups of dry grass, 
coarse exteriorly, and fine uithin. Another nest, which I took on 
the 26th April, containing two incubated eggs, had a collection of 
small pieces of dried horse-dung in front of it, forming a slight em- 
bankment in front of the entrance. 

“ Belgaum : I7th September, 1879, found three fresh eggs. The 
nest consisted of a neat little cup sunk in a patch of short green 
grass on a grassy plain, upon which numerous herds of cattle were 
feeding. It was scantily lined with fine dry grass-stems, with 
a single lock (numbering about half a dozen hairs) of black horse- 
hair intertwined with the grass at the bottom of the nest. On 
trying to remove it, the whole affair fell to pieces in my hand. 
It was a difficult nest to find, being completely overgrown by the 
surrounding grass, with a small passage through fhe grass on one 
side for ingress and egress. To make sure of the species, although 
I had very little doubt, as the cock bird wns soaring high overhead 
singing beautifully at the time, I laid a horsehair noose at the nest 
and caught the hen bird. I shot a young bird in the same neigh- 
bourhood, only just able to fly, in June, so that they lay also much 
earlier in the season.” 

Mr. B. Aitken v'rites : — “ 20th July^ 1876. — I found a 
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Wky-Lark^s nest this morning with two young ones a week old. 
The nest, which was in a hole in a piece of loroken ground, \uas 
cup-shaped, very deep, and neatly made of fine roots and straws; 
it had no lining. The old bird had just put an entire flying-ant, 
of large size, wing and all, into the bill of one of the young ones. 
Both the young were in a w’oak state, perhaps in consequence of 
the rainy weather, and the one in particular w'as making no effort 
to swallow its large and coarse mouthful, the wungs of which, a 
full inch long, w^ere sticking out of its bill. 

“ Alcola^ ^ Otli Aur/ust, 1876. — On the ilnd of this month I saw a 
Sky-Lark picking straw’s off the road and arranging them at the 
roots of a small bahool bush, little more than a foot high. This 
was in the country, about twm miles from the station. This 
morning I went to the place, and found the nest made and two 
eggs in it. The eggs were quite cold, but it does not follow from 
that that all the eggs had not been laid, as iSky-Larks do sometimes, 
after beginning to sit, leave their nests for upw’ards of an hour at 
a time. 

“ The shape of the nest was peculiar. There w^as not room at 
the root of the bush for a complete cup or circle to be formed ; so 
the nest was placed half sidewmys, leaning up against the main 
stem of the bush. In order to suit this position the nest had been 
made nearly twice the usual size, and the part wLere the eggs lay, 
though properly the side of the entire structure, was as deep and 
evenly finished as the bottom of any other Sky-Lark’s nest. The 
whole thing was of the shape that wmuld be made by taking two 
thirds of one nest and half of another, the superfluous parts being 
cut off clean with a pair of shears, joining the edges so that the 
half part might stand upright upon the two-thirds part. I took 
some care to bring away the nest entire, but it was so loosely 
constructed, like all Sky-Larks’ nests, that it fell to pieces as soon 
as it was taken out of its bed. 

“ The eggs are a little below the usual size, and are curiously 
coloured. They entirely want the dusky ground-colour usual in 
the eggs of this species. The ground-colour is pure white. The 
markings on one of them are exactly Hke those of the typical 
Sparrow^’s egg. The other egg is absurdly elongated at the thin 
end, and nearly all the spots are cro^vded together there. The 
shell of this egg is very thin. The peculiar smoothness, which is 
the most remarkable point about the Common Sky-Lark’s eggs, is as 
observable on the white ground of these two eggs as on any of the 
usual dark colour.” 

Miss Cockburn says : — “In the Nilghiris the Indian Sky-Larks 
breed up to the summits of the highest mountains, as w^eU as on 
their slopes and in the valleys. 

“They build twice in a year, sometimes beginning as early as 
February, and continuing till May. Then again from August to 
October, and even later as I have noted, having found a young 
Lark on the 2nd IMovember, 1858. 

“ They choose the open country, with sometimes a small low 
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biisli here and there. The nest is placed on the ground slightly 
concealed from view by a low bush or small tutt of grass. I 
always fancy the birds scratch the round holes for themselves, as 
1 have noticed a bare, smooth, round hole from which a pair of 
Larks had hown avay, and some days after as neat a Lark’s nest 
as possible occupied the same spot. The material they use is 
entirely fine grass, twisted round and round the hole, nearly half 
an inch thick. This fine grass is also placed, a little over the edge, 
on the side at vbich they enter. I never measured a nest, but 
think they W’ere about 2^ inches in diameter and 2 inches in 
depth. 

“I do not remember ever having found a nest v^ith more than 
three eggs or young ones, but have seen many wdth only two 
(occasionally) fully incubated eggs. 

“ Sky-Larks never lay twice in the same nest, but always build a 
new one for every brood. I think an egg is laid every two days. 

“ Both parents share the pleasure of building, hatching, and 
feeding the young. Even long after the latter leave the nest they 
are fed and watched by their parents, and return at evening, for a 
week or so, to sleep in the nest.” 

Eroin Conoor (]S41ghiris) Mr. Wait tells me that “ the Sky-Lark 
lays in June. The nest is small and cup-shaped, composed of grass 
and fibres, and placed at the roots of small bushes or tufts of grass. 
They lay five eggs.’’ 

“Eor its nest in Ceylon,” says Mr. Layard, ‘‘ it selects some 
depression in the soil, which it lines with fine grass, and in it 
deposits from three to five eggs, of a brownish-grey colour profusely 
streaked and mottled. It breeds in April.” 

And Colonel Legge extends the breeding period in Ceylon up to 
August. 

Dr. Jerclon states that “ it breeds from March to June, making 
its nest of grass and fairs on the ground under a tuft of grass, 
laying three or four greenish-grey eggs, with numerous brown and 
dusky streaks and spots.” 

1 have never seen eggs before the latier half of April, except 
from theJMilghiris, nor hair in the lining of any nest of this species. 
Both season and lining indicate Galerita crisiata. 

Mr. Oates, writing from Pegu, says : — I found a nest of this 
bird with three eggs, nearly batched, as early as the 2Sth December. 
It goes on breeding till April,” 

All the eggs that I have of this species from Northern India 
vary from moderately elongated to moderately broad ovals, at times 
a good deal pointed towards the small end, and fairly glossy. The 
ground-colour in some is greyish-, in others yellowish-, white, and 
all are densely speckled, spotted, freckled, and even blotched with 
pale yellowish and purplish brown or very pale inky purple. 

Eggs of this species sent me from the Nilghiris by Miss Cock- 
burn and others exactly resemble those of the northern races 
They are moderately elongated, very perfect, ovals, and belong 
mostly to two types of colouring'^the ope has a cream-coloured 
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ground, and is speckled and freckled excessively finely all over 
with tiny specks and spots of dull, pale, purplish grey and very 
pale brownish yellow ; in the other type tlie ground is nearly pure 
white, and the markings, though similar in colour to those of the 
other type, are darker in shade, larger, and nnicli less densely set. 

Eggs of these types present very different appearances according 
as the markings are coarser and finer, and as tbe purplish-grey 
or brownish-yellow predominates. One specimen, which appears 
abnormally coloured, has a dull white ground, speckled and clouded, 
almost exclusively towards the large end, with pale slaty grey. 
Most of the eggs are more or less glossy ; some Inivc a very fair 
amount of gloss. 

In length the eggs vary from 0‘74 to O-iSy, and in breadth from 
0'56 to 0-66 ; but the average is 0-8 by O'Gl. 

Alaudula raytal (Bnch. Elam.). The (J-cmjes Sand-Larlc, 

Alaudula raytal [Biich. Jerd. B, hid. ii, p. 4-^'- 

Alaadula raytal {Blytk)^ Hmne^ Bough Draft N. B. no. 702. 

The Oanges Sand-Lark breeds along the sandy dunes that fringe 
this great river and its innumerable affluents, and in similar situa- 
tions along the Brahmapootra, the Irrawaddy, and the Nerhuclda. 
In the upper portions of the courses of these rivers, to judge from 
those we know, it is not found, and again when they a])proaeh the 
sea it, I believe, disappears. A broad and trampiil stream, with 
wide bare banks of sand, is what it loves, and there amid a tew 
stunted straggling shoots of tamarisk it breeds and may be seen at 
all seasons. 

It lays, so far as my limited experience goes, in March, April, 
and May, making a tiny circular nest in some little hollow, under 
a tuft of grass or tamarisk, or beside and partly under a stranded 
log, the fragments of some old boat, or a large stone. 

The nests are '\ ery small, some 3 inches in diameter, pads with 
slight central depressions or shallow saucer-like affairs, composed 
of fine grass or dry tamarisk leaflets. 

Two, I believe, is the normal number of eggs, but one nest that 
was sent me contained three. 

As regards its nesting on the Nerbndda, which could hardl}^ 
have been looked for, I may note that Mr. Nunn took two nests, 
both apparently belonging to this bird, early in May at Hoshun- 
gabad. Of one he sent the parent bird, and there can therefore 
be no doubt as to the one nest, though further obseiTations are 
necessary, as no one else has I’ecorded the bird from tbeNerbudda. 
Both nests were tiny sancer-like fabrics, composed of fine grass and 
only about 2‘5 in chameter. The one taken on the 1st May was 
placed at the foot of a Inft of coarse grass on the level ground just 
above a nullah. The other, taken on the 6th May, was alongside a 
large stone in the dry sand of the bed of the Nerhuclda. Each 
nest contained a single fresh egg. 

Mr. J. E, Cripps, \Miting from Eiirreedpore, in Eastern Bengal, 

VOL. II. 
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suys : — “ Common on the large sandy chiirs of all the big' rivers; 
how the bird exists on the bare white sand during the heat of the 
day is a wonder. I found a nest on a chur on the 9th April. 
The rain-water trickling over a low bank had formed a small 
hollov^’, which was oyerhung by a ledge of earth; in this hollow 
was a ]aesu composed of fine grasses A\ith a few feathers stuck 
about it ; the nest was a deep cup and measured externally three 
inches diameter and two inches deep ; inside two inches broad, 
and one inch deep ; there were two fresh eggs. I came back next 
day and found another egg had been laid. I brought the nest, &c. 
away for fear of the eggs being eaten by any bird, so am unable to 
say if they lay more than that number of eggs.^’ 

The eggs closely resemble those of Pyrrlmlauda r/rfseu. It may 
be a mere accident, but the specimens I have are less glossy than 
any egg that I possess of that species, and their markings are 
finer and more speckly. They are rather elongated, nearly 
perfect, ovals, only slightly compressed towards one end. The 
ground-colour is greyish or yellowish white, and they are exoes- 
shehj minutely speckled all over with yellowish brown, a few xerj 
faint inky-purple specks being in one egg intermingled. 

The eggs vary from 0*71 to 0‘79 in length, and from 0‘52 to 
0-5 S in breadth; but I have too few unfortunately to enable me 
to strike any useful average. 


Alaudula adamsi (Hume). The Indus Sand-LarTc. 

Alaudula adamsi {Hume), Hume, Rough Draft H. E. no. 762 ter. 

The Indus Sand-Lark represents the preceding species on the 
great river of Sindh and all its affluents in the plains of the 
Punjab. 

It breeds in March, April, and May, but I have never found a 
nest. 

Captain Cock, as far as I know, was the first person who took 
the eggs of this species. 

He says : — “Tour little Sand-Lark breeds in the sandy islands 
on the Jheelum during April and May. The nest is usually 
placed on the north side of, and at the roots of, a small tamarisk 
hush ; it is a little depression in the soil, lined with fine grass loosely 
put in, and contains two to three eggs, usually the former number.’^ 

Colonel E. A. Butler wites: — “At Kurrachee, 24th April, 
1877, I found a nest containing two fresh eggs. The eggs, wdiicli 
are very large for the size of the bird, are whitish, freely speckled, 
spotted, and blotched with olivaceous brown with occasional iuky- 
slate markings also. The nest, which is very similar to, but rather 
smaller than, the nest of Oederita cristata, consists of a hollo^v in 
the ground, lined substantially wiih dry grass, lumps of raw* 
cotton, and a few horsehairs, small pieces of rag, thread, and a few 
old feathers incorporated, and often slightly banked round with 
thin pieces of hard iucrustated earth. It is usually situated either 
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in, or else under cover of, one of tlie small scrubby salt-plants 
{Scdsola sp.) so common on the bare sandy plains of Kurrachee. 
Some eggs are much less marked than others, and some have a 
well-defined zone at the large end. 

I found other nests later on on tlie following dates : — 

April 29th. 11 nests each containing 2 fresh eggs. 

,, 29th. 1 nest containing 3 fresh eggs. 

„ 29th. chick fully fledged. 

„ 30th. 1 ,, ,, 2 fresh eggs. 

“ May 5tli. 1 „ ,, 3 fresh eggs.” 

An egg of this species obtained on the banks of the JlieeJmu on 
the 20th March much resembles those of the preceding species, 
but it is more glossy, the ground-colour is somewhat purer N\hite 
than either, and it is less densely spotted and speckled, the mark- 
ings being spois and specks ancl small smears of pale yellowish 
brown, with a few very minute pale inky-purple specks and spots 
underlying the brown markings. 

Gfenerally I may add, after seeing several more eggs, lln‘/ ground- 
colour is dull white, spotted and mottled all over, but more thickly 
towards the larger end, with pale greenish brown. There are a 
few spots of grey intermixed with the brown ones, especially towards 
the larger end. 

Several eggs that I measured varied from 0’7 to 0*8 in length, 
and from 0‘5 to O' 57 in breadth. 

Mirafra cantillans, Jerd. Tim Busli-Lai'k. 

Mirafra cantillans, Jerd., Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 420 ; Hume, Bough 
Draft N. & E. no. 757. 

The Singing Bush-Lark, as Jerdon calls it, breeds in many places 
in tlie North-M'esteni and Central Provinces and the Punjab. The 
bird has always been a puzzle to me. At distances of 50 miles or 
more apart you come upon small colonies, while in hundreds of 
intermediate and apparently precisely similar localities you never 
see it. 1 have had its eggs sent me from near Lahore and from 
Plaiisie, have found them in Goorgaon and in the south of the 
Cawnpoor District, and again have recei^'ed them from Jhansi. 

The breeding-season lasts from March to August. The nest, 
like that of M. a^mmka, is sometimes a mere pad, sometimes a 
domed nest, composed of rather fine dry grass and roots, and 
sometimes slightly lined with finer grass or roots, but usually 
without any pretence for a lining. It is placed mostly amongst 
thick gTa>ss and is well concealed ; but at times in little frequented 
localities, such as the ravines of the Jnmna on the south of the 
Cawnpoor District, it will be found in a slight depression of the 
soil or niche in a bank quite open to view. 

Pour is the largest lumiber of eggs I have ever found in one 
nest. 

Prom Hansie Mr. W. Blewitt wrote one year : — “I secured one 
nest of this species in the Dhana Beerh, or jungle preser^'e, near 

15^- 
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Hansie in July. I shot the parent bird at the time and sent it 
with the eggs. The nest was tormed of fine grass, almost meeting 
above and with a hole at the side for ingress and egress, and, though 
much smaller, reminding one of a Mania’s nest. It was placed on 
the ground in a tuft of coarse grass at the root of the tuft, and 
contained three fresh eggs. 

“ This bird is very common in this preserve. I shot, if I re- 
member right, more than a dozen specimens there in one morning ; 
but it so carefully conceals its nest, that, though constantly 
searching for it, I only succeeded in securing this single nest.” 

Next year he was more successful, and again wrote, saying : — 
‘‘ This species breeds, I found, plentifully in the Dhana Beerh, 
near Hansie, in March and the early part of April, laying its eggs 
in a slight depression in the ground in amongst tall grass. It 
usually lays four eggs, but on the 28th March I found a nest con- 
taining seven fresh eggs ; whether these belonged to one or more 
couples, or whether some herd-hoy had collected the eggs of tw'o 
or three nests into one, I cannot say, but certainly one bird was 
sitting on them all when we found the nest.” 

I think aU these Mirafras have two broods in the year, and I 
suspect that it is for the second brood, when rain is to be appre- 
hended, that the bird most often domes its nest. 

Colonel E. A. Butler writes from Deesa : — “The Siuging Bush- 
Lark breeds in the neighbourhood of Deesa during the rains. The 
nest as a rule is placed under a tuft of grass, and is almost sphe- 
rical, wdtli a hole near the top for ingress and egress ; it consists 
of dry^ grass somewhat massively put together and neatly Lined 
with similar material of a finer quality. The following are some 
of the dates upon which I have taken nests : — 


“ J uly 22nd, 1875. A nest containing 3 fresh eggs. 


16th, 1876. 
16th, „ 


„ 2Sth, 
Aug. 5th, 

„ 9 th, 

„ 10th, 
„ 15th, 
Sept. 2nd, 
„ 2nd, 
,, 2nd, 


3 incubated eggs. 

4 fresh eggs. 


4 incubated eggs. 
3 fresh eggs. 

3 


“ The hen bird generally sits very close ,• in fact I have taken 
them on the nest on more than one occasion, with a horsehair 
noose fastened to the end of a thin rod.” 


Erom Lahore Colonel Marshall writes : — “ In June I found a 
neat of this species in the side of a little bank, about 6 inches 
above the level of the plain. It w’as a poor, badly made thing : 
there w^as a little hollow in the earth, and in this was placed a 
small makeshift sort of neat of grass-fibre lined with a little finer 
material. Three fresh eggs.” 

The eggs closely resemble, as a rule, those of the other species 
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of Mirafi'a^ though some specimens are more streaky and less 
specldy in their markings, remindiug one of some types of our 
Common Sparrow’s eggs. The gronnd-coloar is greyish-, greenish-, 
or yellowish-white, and some eggs are thickly speckled, spotted, 
and streaked, and others are uniformly and very densely freckled 
with different shades of yellowish and sej^ia-brown, with here and 
there in the spotted types tiny, very pale inky-purple clouds 
underlying the browji markings. In shape and size they seem to 
vary more than those of the other species. The shape is normally, 
I think, a rather long oval, moderately pointed towards the small 
end, but short, pyriform, and regular broad oval forms seem not 
uncommon. They have a faint gloss. 

They vary in length from 0-72 to 0*9, and in breadth from 0*58 
to 0'65. 

Mirafra assamica, McOlell. The Beuyal Bash-Larlc. 

Mirafra assamica, McClell. Jerd, B. hid. ii, p. 41G j Hume, lloufjh 

Draft N. B. no. 754. 

Dr. Jerdon tells us that ‘‘ the Bengal Bush-Lark is found 
throughout all ISTorthern India to the jNerhudda, extending east- 
wards into Assam.^^ This appears to me to convey a somewhat 
erroneous conception of the bird’s habitat; it is found Mowhere iu 
Northern India, except in the comparatively humid districts that 
fringe the skirts of the Himalayas east of the Jumna. Lrom tlie 
greater portions of Oudh and the North-west and the Central 
Provinces, from the whole of the Pniijab and Ilajpootana, it is, 
according to my experience, entirely wanting. Throughout Lower 
and Eastern Bengal, in the bettiT-watered and wooded tracts of 
the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpore, in Assam and Cacliar, 
and in the Dhoons, Terais, and Bhabnrs that lie at the feet of the 
Himalayas, and the immediately adjacent districts of Behar, Oudh, 
and the North-western Provinces, it is a permanent resident. 

It lays from the middle of May to the middle of June, con- 
structing on the ground, generally in some hollow, concealed and 
overhung by tufts of grass, a loose and usually partially domed 
circular nest, composed of fine dry grass and grass-roots. Some- 
times the nest is a mere pad of grass, perhaps 4 inches in diameter 
and an inch in thickness, with a slight central depression. More 
commonly it is wholly or entirely domed over, sometimes with the 
entrance at the top, and sometimes at the side, never very compact 
in structure, often so loose that you can see the eggs through the 
straggling roof. I once found a iiest entirely under a large clod 
of earth, which completely overhung and concealed it; in this case 
the almost invariable grass-tuft was absent. The largest and most 
perfect nest I ever saw was rather more than a hemisphere, the 
curved surface uppermost, 7 inches in diameter and 5 inches high, 
and with a neatly made ciicular aperture 2 inches in diameter 
nearly at the top. More roots had been used in this than is cus- 
tomary, and these had been specially used internally, at the bottom. 
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as if to form a linmg, but as a rule there is no pretence foe this 
latter. Most nests are loose, flimsy things that wall not bear 
removal. 

Eive is the usual complement of eggs, but four, three, and even 
tivo, hard-set eggs or young are often found. 

From Saharunpoor Colonel Gr. F. L. Marshall writes : — ‘‘Builds 
in the first half of June a nest of grass and roots roofed over and 
placed against a tuft of grass on the ground. Q^he bird is common 
in the north of the Saharimpoor District, but the nest is very 
difficult to find. On 7th June I found a nest with one fresh egg 
and one addled, on the 19th June one with three fresh eggs, and 
on the 30th June one with five fresh eggs. The nest has a side 
entrance, is very loosely put together, and has no lining.'’ 

Dr. Jerdon says : — “One (nest) which I obtained in Dacca in 
June was distinctly domed or covered in by turning the stems of 
grass over, and was very artfully concealed. The eggs are dull 
greenish white, with numerous grey and brown spots.’^ 

Mr. J. 11. Cripps, writing from Furreedpore iu Eastern Bengal, 
says ; — “ Yery common and a permanent resident; found in open 
plains and cultivated fields, and also on the public roads. 1 have 
repeatedly found their eggs. On the 23rd March a female flew 
past me with a straw in her bill and settled in the dry bed of a 
tank. On my going up to the spot she flew ofi the nest and \^'as 
shot. The nest, the lower half of wFich rested in a small hollow, 
was a domed structure of ‘ sone ’ and ‘ doob ’ grass-roots with 
a lining of very fine roots of those grasses ; there were also some 
lumps of matted fur like that of the rat in the nest ; the entrance 
\vas at the side; there were two fresh eggs; the whole thing was 
very artfully concealed, I found another nest in an indigo field, 
which was partially overhung by a tuft of grass, but which v^as 
only a pad of grass-roots and contained four fresh eggs. I shot 
the female as she fiew ofi. This was on the 22nd June ; the 
breeding time is from the beginning of March to the 15th July.” 

The eggs taken by Mr. Cripps are moderately broad ovals,, 
pointed ton’ards the small end. The shell is fine, though slender, 
and has a slight gloss ; the ground-colour is white, but with a faint 
greyish or greenish tinge. Eound the large end is a more or less 
irregular but conspicuous zone densely set with specks and spots 
almost black, but browner in some specimens, and little clouds 
and smears of inky grey, and similar markings, though much less 
dense elsewhere, are scattered over the rest of the surface of 
the egg. 

Generally speaking, the eggs of this species closely resemble those 
of M, eryiliTO-ptera, but as a body are larger. They are charac- 
teristic Lark eggs, with greyish or yellowish-white or stone- 
coloured grounds, very thickly freckled and spotted, and sometimes 
finely streaked, with yellowish or pale purplish brown. The 
markings are commonly somewhat more dense at the large end. 
In shape the eggs are slightly elongated ovals, but little pointed 
towards the small end. They have, as usual, a faint gloss. 
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Sometimes the markings are all very Jiue and speckly; and are, 
the one set a blackisli brown, the other pale pui-plish grey. 

In length the eggs vary from 0*79 to 0*92, and in breadth from 
0‘57 to 0‘(J5 ; but the average of twenty-six eggs measured is 0-83 
by 0-61 


Mirafra erythroptera, Jerd. The Eed-winged Bnsh-Lcude, 

Mirafra erythroptera, Jerd., Jerd. B. Lid. ii, p. 418 ; llwne, liowjh 
Draft N. L^j- D. uo. 75(5. 

Dr. Jerdon tells us that “ the E;ed-v^'inged Bush-Lark is tound 
in the tableland of the Deccan, extending south to the edges of 
the Carnatic, and it is found also in the hilly district of Monghyr 
but he did not observe it in Saugor or Mhow. 

Now, this again conveys a scarcely correct notion of the distri- 
bution ot‘ this species. This, and not II. asi^aiiiicri^ is the Ihish-I/ark 
par excellence of Northern India. Throughout tlio CeuirLd 
Provinces, the North-western Provinces, the Punjab and Kaj- 
pootaua (except at the extreme west), and the drier portions of 
Oudh, this Lark abounds, and is perhaps the commonest resident 
Lark throughout this vast tract, as a whole. It breeds from hlareh 
to August. Tlie nest is never (so far as I know, and I have seen 
hfty) anything uiore than a smaller or larger pad of iLuer and 
coarser grass, in which at times a little vegetable fibre is inter- 
mixed, with a slight central depression. The situation chosen fcjr 
the nest varies. I have found them in a hoof-print, in a pei'fectly 
bare plain, in an equally bare held under clods of earth, in open 
country at the foot of some dense tuft of giaiss, in scattered jungle, 
at the base of ca[)er-buslies, or even young babool or ueem trees, 
and in amongst grass. Later, when the rains ha\’e set in, heaps 
of hunker by the roadside or heaps of ballast beside the railway are 
often selected ; and Mr. Brooks tells me that on one occasion ho 
found a nest containing the full complement of partially-incubated 
eggs amongst the ballast between the rails and almost under one of 
them, so placed that trains were perpetually^ passing over the birds, 
the rim of the wheels passing within 2 or 3 inches of her head. 

P'oLir is, I think, the regular complement of eggs ; but I have 
often found three hard-set, and once or twice live fresh ones. 

Major 0. T. Bingham writes: — “Although tliis bird is common 
enongh at Delhi, I have not procured many nests of it. Personally 
1 have only found one, but three others were marked down for 
me and 1 took them wdth my own hands. The one I found was 
on the 21st September, while walking on the ridge. I saw one of 
these Larks with a straw in its beak, and watched it to the nest^ 
where I found the female sitting on two fresh eggs ; as she tiew 
ofi I shot her. The nest was a soft pad of very fine grass, plai-ed, 
like all Larks’ nests I have found, on the north side of a stone. 

* 1 found, however, from Mr. Hume’s detail measurement-sheet, that one of 
the eggs here measured was 0‘9 by U‘(J5, a perfect monster, unduly raising the 
average. — Eu. 
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Unlike the three other nests got earlier in the year, the present 
nest was domed beautifully over with the same material as the nest. 

“ The three nests referred to above I procured as follows : — One 
on the 5th April containing three slightly set eggs ; two on the 
17th May containing, one two hard-set, and the other one fresh egg.” 

Colonel E. A. Butler says: — “The E.ed-winged Bush-Lark 
breeds in the neighbourhood of Deesa from March till August or 
{September. I have found nests on the following dates (1876) : — 

“ April 29th. A nest containing 3 fresh eggs. 

“May 7th. „ „ 2 half-fledged young birds. 

“July 20th. „ „ 3 fresh eggs. 

“July 29th. ,, „ 3 young birds - 

“Aug. 18th. „ „ '1 incubated egg. 

“July 25th. ,, „ 3 young birds. 

“ July 31st. „ „ 1 addled egg, 1 young bird. 

“ The nest as a rule is dome-shaped, and placed under a tussock 
of grass, exactly similar to the nest of Jf. cantillansi but in some 
instances it consists of a pad of fine dry grass placed on open 
ground, in a hole scratched by the old birds. The eggs as a rule 
are greyish white, thickly speckled and marked all over with 
greyish brown, sparingly underlaid with inky purple, most densely 
towards the large end. One nest which I found was placed under 
a low bush, and was so cleverly concealed that had I not watched 
the old bird with food for the young ones in her mouth, I should 
never have found it. It looked more like the nest of a field-mouse 
than that of a bird. The entrance was not visible from above, and 
it was only by lowering my head almost to the ground that I could 
see into it.” 

The eggs are typically nearly perfect ovals, neither very broad 
nor very long, and but little pointed or compressed towards the 
smaller end ; indeed some of the eggs can scarcely be said to have 
a smaller end. They vary less, I think, in size and shape than 
those of any of the other species of this genus, but in colour they 
differ more. The ground-colour, which harmonizes with the 
general colour of the markings, ranges through greenish-, greyish-, 
pinkish-, yellowish-, and brownish-white, m some the tint being 
very faint, in others fairly weU marked. They are invariably more or 
less finely speckled and spotted all over, more hazily and confluently 
in some, more clearly and definedly in others. The colour of the 
specks and spots varies in different eggs from red, brownish red, 
and inky purple, to reddish-, yellowish-, and olive-brown, the 
markings of each egg being commonly uuicolorous ; and while in 
some the markings are fairly bright and deep, in others they are 
very faint and feeble. The uniform speckly character of the 
markings is typical in this species, but in a few eggs the great 
density of the spots towards the large end renders them more or 
less confluent there, and produces very imperfect and irregular 
zones or caps. All the eggs have a little gloss, but some have a 
good deal more than others. 

In length they vary from 0*7 to 0*82, and in breadth from 0*55 
to 0*65 ; but the average of twenty-nine eggs is 0*76 by 0*59. 
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Mirafra afiBlnis, Jerd. The Madras Bush-Larh . 

Mirafra aliiiiis, Jerd . ; Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. Gi4 ; Hume, Rough Draft 
N. E. no. 755. 

I have never found the nest of the Madras Bush-Lark. Dr. Jer- 
doii states that ‘‘it breeds on the ground, making a loose nest of 
grass, and lays three or four eggs, greenish grey, witli spots and 
stains of brown and dusky.’’ 

Colonel Tic'kell remarks : — “ Nest ordinary, of grasses, 4 inches 
in diameter, placed on the ground under shelter of clods, tufts of 
grass, &c., in fallow fields or open patches in jungles. Eggs, three 
or four, ordinaiT, rather lengthened, 0-81 by 0‘5G ; dirty ashy 
white, with stains, smudges, and specks of dusky, ashy, and rusty 
brown.” 

Colonel Legge, writing of Ceylon, remarks; — “In the W(‘-slern 
Province, the Bush-Lark breeds in May and June, and in the 
north somewhat earlier, commencing about March.” 

Mirafra microptera, Hume. The Burmese Busli-Larh. 

Mirafra microptera, Hwne ; Hume, Rough Draft JJ. L^j- E. no. 755 bis. 

This is the Burmese Bush-Lark which 1 characteriztul in ‘ Stray 
Leathers,’ vol. i. p. 483. 

Mr. Oates tells us “I found the nest on the 25th July at 
Boulay, near Thayetinyo, with two eggs and one young bird just 
hatched. It was on the ground in a hoof-mark, protected and 
concealed by grass, slightly domed, composed entirely of line grass 
and fibres. 

“I have now only one egg. This measures 0‘83 by 0'6. The 
ground-colour is white. The whole egg is thickly spotted with 
rusty brown and dark brown spots, very thickly at the larger end, 
where tliey form a distinct ring.” 

Galerita cristata (Linn.). The Crested Larh. 

Galerita cristata {Linn.), Jerd. B, Ind. ii, p. 436; Hume, Rough 
Draft N. ^ E. no. 769. 

The great majority of those vast multitudes of Crested Larks 
that during the cold season meet us on every bare plain and every 
stubble-field, throughout the drier and better-cultivated portions 
of Continental India at any rate, are, I am convinced, migratory. 
A certain number, however, unquestionably remain to breed. 1 
have taken the eggs at Etawah, Bareilly, and Eerozepoor, I have 
had them sent from Saharunpoor and Lahore, and I know of the 
birds breeding in the Salt Eange and about the Sambhur Lake. 

The breeding-season lasts from March to June. They build on 
the ground like other Lax'ks, and in very similar situations, that is 
to say in hollows or depressions under the cover of some bush, 
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tLilit of grass, clod o£ earth, or overhanging stone. The nest varies 
from a shallow pad 4 or 5 inches in diameter, with a slight central 
depression as an egg-cavity, to a neatish and regular cnp, with a 
fully liemispherical cavity. Exteriorly the nest is always composed 
of more or less fine grass, just like those of all the preceding species, 
but unlike theirs the nests have generally a more or less regular 
lining of very fine grass, cotton, wool, soft vegetable fibres, hair, 
and even a few feathers. I think that, as a rule^ the nests of this 
species may be distinguished at a glance by the lining from those 
of all our other Larks with vhich their eggs could be confounded. 
Three is the largest number of eggs that 1 have found as yet in 
any nest, but others report five. 

Colonel Gf. E. L. Marshall sent me the following uote on the 
nidification of this species. He says : — “ The Crested Lark, to 
judge from the two or three nests I liave seen, breeds in March in 
the Saharunpoor Disrrict, the young being hatched early in April. 

“ The nest is placed on the ground in a slight hollow beside a 
tuft of grass or a small her bush. 1 found one nest in the middle 
of a village-cart track near a low bush, between the wheel-tracks. 
The nest is cup-shaped, formed by lining a hollow in the earth 
with grass, roots, fibre, and little bits of straws, dry wheat-leaves, 
and stringy bark, neatly put together, so that the sides are level 
with the ground. There is no perceptible lining. The size of the 
egg-receptacle is about 2^ inches in diameter and 2 inches deep, 
but the material did not hold together sufficiently well to retain 
the shape after it had been taken out of the ground. 

“ The eggs, three in number, were slightly glossy, of a white 
ground, profusely speckled, spotted, and blotched with various 
shades of yellowish and pale purplish brown. In one the specklings 
were so close all over the egg as almost to conceal the ground- 
colour, and in all the markings aro much thickest at the large end, 
where they have a tendency to form a nearly confluent cap.” 

Major C. T. Bingham writes : — “ 1 have only found two nests 
of this Lark, and both at Delhi, one on the 31st March and the 
second on the 23rd April. The former, which was a deep cup, 
was placed under the shade of a bush, in a deepish hole which I 
am inclined to think the bird itself dug. It was composed of 
straw without any lining. The latter nest was placed in the centre 
of a clump of surpat grass, and was composed of the same materials. 
Two fresh eggs were in the first nest, and four hard-set ones in 
the second.” 

Erom Sambhur Mr. E. M. Adam writes: — “The Crested Lark 
is very common. It breeds about April and May. On the 29th 
April I saw a nest all but finished in a wheat-field. In youug 
birds the head and wing-coverts are spotted with dusky white.” 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the following note on the nidification 
of this bird in the neighbourhood of Find Dadan Khan and Katas 
in the Salt Eange : — Lay from the fourth week of March to the 
3rd May : eggs four; shape ovato-pyriform, measuring from 0*82 
to 0’88 in length, and from 0*64 to 0*66 in breadth ; colour yel- 
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lovvish white, uniformly freckled with greyish yellow and neutral. 
Nest a little grass in a hole in the ground.” 

Colonel Eutler has sent me the following note from Sind : — 
“At ICurrachee, 22nd April, 1S77, I found a nest containing one 
fresh egg. Tlie nest was on the ground in the centre of a small 
scrubby salt-plant, common all over the sandy maidans about 
Kurrachee. It was composed of coarse dry grass, roots, &e., 
and lined with lumps of raw cotton, hits of rag, thread, etc., the 
exterior being encireded with a slight embankment of lumps of hard 
iucrustated earth which had peeled from the surface of the ground 
that had been inundated. 

“In the same neighbourhood I found uests later on, on the 
following dates : — 

“ April 29. 2 nests, each containing 1 fresh egg. 

“ April 29. 1 nest containing 2 fresh eggs. 

“April 30. 1 ,, 3 chicks Adly hedged. 

“ April 30. 1 5 , 1 fresh egg. 

“May 1. 1 „ 2 fresh eggs. 

“May 1. 1 „ 3 half-grown young birds. 

“May 5. 1 „ 3 eggs (1 fresh and 2 incubated). 

“ The eggs vary so much in shape and markings that I have 
scarcely two alike. The ground-colour seems generally, howe\'er, 
to be a pale greenish white. Wome eggs are boldly blotchcal, 
spotted, and speckled with dark olive -browji, with a few iuky- 
purple secondary markings. Others are speckled all over with 
greenish olive and inky purple. Others are boldly spotted and 
speckled, principally at the large end, with olive-griicn, without 
any secondary markings, and in some instances there is a decided 
tendency to a i^one. In some eggs the markings are clear and 
well dehned, in others they are faint and indistinct. In shape 
and size they also vary greatly. It is a w’onder to me how any of 
the eggs of this species are ever hatched, as out of many dozens of 
nests of both species which I left this year with single eggs in 
them to tal^e later on, I found invariably on returning a day or 
two after that the nests \v 0 re empty. What it is that takes the 
eggs I do not know (possibly foxes, as I saw their ‘pugs’), but 
wdiatever animal it is it must be an uncommonly clever nest-seeker 
as hardly au egg seems to escape notice.” 

The eggs are broad ovals, typically a good deal pointed towards 
the small end, and they have a little but not much gloss. Our 
Indian eggs, I must remark, are very much smaller than those of 
European birds to judge from Mr. Hewitson’s figure. I have 
taken a good many eggs of this species, and they averaged little, 
if anything, bigger than Mr. Hewitson’s figure of tlie egg of 
C. hraoJufdactifla. They have a strong family resemblance to the 
various Lark eggs already described, but they are of course larger 
than most of them. The markings, too, as a whole are larger and 
moi'e conspicuous. The ground-colour as usual is a greenish or 
yellowish white, and the markings, specks, spots, and blotches are 
yellowish or greenish browm and pale purple, all three colours of 
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markings being often met with in the same egg. Here and there 
an egg is found with a pretty conspicuous zone of more or less 
confluent markings. 

In length they vary from 0-85 to 0’92, and in breadth from 0-65 
to 0-69 ; but the average of seventeen eggs is O' 87 by 0-65. 


Galerita deva (Sykes). Sylces's Crested Larlc. 

Spizalauda deva {^8yhes)j Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 432 ; Hurie^ Cat. 
no. 765, 

SpizEilauda simillima {Hiime), Hume^ Rough Draft N. ^ B. 
no. 766 bis. 

Sykes’s Crested Lark breeds in suitable localities, viz., dry, open, 
more or less cultivated lands throughout a considerable portion 
of Central and Southern India. 

The breeding-season lasts from June to August, but the great 
majority of the numerous eggs I have from Lahore, Etawah, 
Jhansi, and Saugor were obtained on various dates in August. 

They build on the ground in dry, open, thoroughly drained 
country, always placing the nest in more or less ot a depression in 
the soil, and often concealing it entirely behind an overhanging 
clod, or at the roots of a thick bush, or within a dense clump of 
grass. 

The nests of this species which I have seen have aU been small, 
rather oblong, shallow cups, measuring externally about 3 inches 
to 4-5 in diameter, and 1'5 to 2-25 in height, rather compactly and 
densely put together with coarse vegetable fibre and by no means 
fine grass. The egg-cavity, w’hich had no lining, measured from 
2 to 3 inches in diameter, and was from an inch to IJ inch in 
depth. 

From Jhansi and Saugor, where he obtained numerous nests, 
Mr. F. E. Elewitt writes : — Sykes’s Crested Lark breeds from the 
middle of June to August. A grass patch is generally selected 
for the nest, sometimes a close-growing bush, at the base of which 
the nest is made. The nest is always made on the ground, and, 
as far as possible, well secreted in the patch or bush under which 
it is sheltered. The nest at the base is made of coarse roots and 
grass to about an inch or 1| inch in thickness. On the upper 
surface of this is placed grass of a finer texture, with occasionally 
khus intermixed. The centre of the nest is a hollow of from 1| 
inch to an inch in depth. The grass of the nest is closely put 
together, foi'ming on the whole a compact structure. The diameter 
averages about 5 inches. 

“ The eggs are white, with minute ashy-looking spots, some- 
times of lightish brown, all over, thicker towards the broad end. 

The average length is about 0*8 and breadth 0*6. Three are 
the regular number of eggs, though two are frequently found.” 

In this latter remark I quite concur. Out of six nests found 
and taken by myself one contained three, and two, two eggs each, 
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all f uesli ; one courained two hard-set egt^s and two, tw o young 
ones. Ill my opinion three is the maximum number. 

It is probable that these birds have a second brood in February 
or March, just as their southern ally has, but I have had no 
evidence of this. 

Tlie eggs of this species appear to me to be more variable than 
those of any other Lark, and tliey are also more glossy than those of 
the majority of the species of this family. Tlie shape 1 take to be 
typically a rather short broad oval, a good deal pointed at times 
towards the smaller end. Eggs taken even out of the same nest 
vary greatly in size. Some eggs have a clear greenish-white 
ground, and are richly and thickly spotted and speckled, but most 
densely at the large end, ivith rich reddish and orange-brown, 
intermingled with tiny faint inky-purple clouds. In this type of 
egg the markings are clear and well defined, reminding one of 
some types of Themnohia ca’^nhiviensis. The majority of the eggs, 
however, have a creamy-yellow ground, and are thickly and very 
finely freckled and crow’ded all over with faint inky-pnrple and 
yellowish brown, the markings everywhere ill-defined and all but 
confluent. Other eggs have a greyish or yellowish-white ground, 
and arc streaked and spotted, or clonded and speckled, with 
greyish-, earthy-, or olive-browm, as the case may be. 

The eggs vary from 0*73 to 0*86 in length, and from 0*55 to 
0‘G5 in breadth; but the average of thirty-nine eggs is 0*77 
by 0*6. 

Galerita malaharica (8cop.). The Mcdahar Credecl Larh. 

Spizalauda malabarica {Scop.)j Ihmie, Tough Draft N, S. n*). 765; 

Cat, no. 705 his. 

This present species ascends the Nilghiris to heights of 4000 and 
5000 feet at any rate, and there on the 8th April Miss Cockbiirn 
found a nest wdiich she sent me, containing three eggs. The nest 
was a tolerably compact but shallow^ saucer, composed of grass and 
fibres and lined with fine roots, placed on the ground under some 
overhanging tufts of grass. She has also sent me the following 
interesting note on the habits and nidification of this species. 
She says ; — 

“ This bird differs from the Sky-Lark {Altmcla giilgula) in never 
singing while on the wing. He sits on a stone or the stump of a 
dead tree while performing his part in the general concert, which 
in the breeding-season is heard on every side. With drooping 
wings and tail erect he continues turning round and strutting 
about until his song comes to a close, which it seldom does before 
he has imitated the peculiar song or call of every bird and beast 
that may come within reach of his most wonderful ear. 

“ His power of mimicry is quite astonishing. A pair of these 
birds once built their nest in a strawberry-bed in our garden. 
The young ones were taken when fully fledged and 1 reared them. 
When I could distinguish the cock by his attempts to sing 1 gave 
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the hen her liberty. The cock I kept caged, and when three 
years of age he had attained to such a proficiency that, while 
sitting in my room as he hung outside the window^ I could 
imagine the Nilgliiri Eobin wdthin a yard of the wfiiidow', the 
Common House-Sparrow^ actually on the wundow-seat, the Black- 
headed Tit-mouse on one of the flowering plants close by, the Kite 
just flying OA'cr, the Hill Mynah on a large tree at a short distance, 
the Yellow Wagtail just taking flight, and innumerable others, 
all close at hand, all the notes being sung in rapid succession, and 
amongst them occasionally wmuld be the neighing of a horse 
introclacecl, so correctly imitated that some who heard it hsLxe 
doubted that it could be the bird till they had looked in vain for 
the animal. 

“ On the Hilghiris the Crowm-crest generally builds, first in the 
mouths of March and April, and again in August and September. 
They always construct their nest on the ground and beneath a tuft 
of grass. They scratch a shallow round hole on the surface of the 
ground, and lining it very neatly with fine grass seldom lay more 
than two eggs, though 1 hai^e occasionally found three in their 
nests. Their gTound-colour is a light yellowdsh browm wdth a pro- 
fusion of dark spots, particularly at the thickest end.’^ 

Colonel E. A. Butler wmites : — “ Belgaum, 14th Juue^ 1879. A 
nest on the ground on the Eifle-ranges, consistiug of a round deep 
cup w^ell sunk in the ground, and neatly and compactly built of 
fine dry grass with two or three blades of the surrounding grass 
growing over it, which partially concealed the contents. It was in 
a very exposed situation, being actually on the Eange betw^eeu the 
firing-point and the target, and all of the bullets, wEen the men 
w^ere firing, must have passed close over the head of the bird when 
sitting. The grass wms only a few inches high at the time, and 
consequently afforded very little cover. The eggs, three in 
number and quite fresh, w^ere greyish white, thickly speckled with 
yellowish browm, greyish browm, and leaden blue, forming a dense 
cap or zone at the large end.^^ 

He adds : — Mr. Davidson has sent me tw’o eggs taken at 
Sholapore iu the Deccan, on the 15th and 30th August, 1877, 
respectively.” 

Mr, G. Yidal, C.S., wmites from Eatnagiri : — “ This Southern 
Crested Lark breeds at Eatnagiri in October and November, after 
the heavy rains have ceased. There is a rugged laterite plateau of 
considerable extent to the east of the station, where this species 
is plentiful for the greater part of the year; this tableland is 
entirely bax'e, and appears as a huge sheet of flat rock, the laterite 
cropping to the surface everywEere. During the S.W. monsoon, 
however, rank grass sprouts up wEerever the crumbling surface 
affords a hold fox the roots — lilies, hardy creepers, and ferns shoot 
up from the fissures in the rocks, and here and there coarse hill- 
grains are sowm in the least unpromising patches of ground. The 
Crowm-crests as a rule affect no concealment in their choice of a 
site. A slight hollow in the bare ground or hai’d rock, either 
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nfitural or artificially scraped out by tlie birds themselves, is filled 
iu with grass o£ two kinds, a coarse quality for the outside, and a 
finer for the inside. No other material is used, and the grass is 
somewhat loosely put together. Iu shape the nests are rather 
shallow cups, with an intornal diameter of about 2| inches. Nests 
formed on the bare ground are fulty exposed to view on three 
sides, but are invaviahhj shaded or sheltered on the remaining side 
by a stone or chip of rock, which is sometimes more, but never 
less, than double the height of the nest from the ground. The 
only Crown-crests’ nest I have found without this ilanking stone 
was placed under cover of thin grass. There is one distinction 
between all the nests of the Crown- crested Larks and the LiiicL- 
Lark (both of which species breed at the same time with us) that 
I have observed, and that is, that while the Crown-crest’s nest is 
always placed in a chpression of the ground, the Finch-Lark’s nest 
always rests on the level surface. The latter certainly scrapes up 
allround its nest a tiny embankment or rampart of loose stones 
and crumbliugs of rock, but never makes or chooses any ready 
made hollow or depression. 1 am aware that this distinction does 
not hold good in other localities, but all the nests I have found of 
F, (fri&ea as yet ha^'c been placed on more, or less bare sheets of 
rock, where excavation would he difificult, and hoof-prints im- 
possible. Of course, the nests of the two species can never be 
mistaken one for the other, as those of P. ijrlsea are much smaller, 
and are invariably lined with shreds of wool (probably stolen from 
the blankets of cowherds). 

“ Out of eight Crown-crests’ nests examined and recorded, I 
have never found more than three eggs. In one instance only I 
found two hard-set eggs. The eggs vary eonsideralily in sha[)C, 
size, and markings, hut those found in one nest are alua,ys of the 
same type. The prevailing ground-colour is a dull white, and the 
markings A^ary from buhl irregular blotches of (?arthy-hrown and 
inky-purple to minute freckles of pale brown. The following is a 
record of the dates on which eggs were found : — 


Oct. 

55 

55 

Nov. 

55 

55 

55 


] 5 th. 
IGth. 
23rd. 
27th. 
3rd. 
10th. 
23rd. 
23rd. 


1 nest with 3 eggs fresh. 

55 ^ 55 

„ 2 „ 

„ 2 „ 

53 1 35 

,, 2 eggs hard set. 

„ 3 eggs fresh. 

55 ^ 55 


“ It is not unusual to find single eggs of this species prema- 
turely laid on the bare ground before any nest has been prepared. 
I have watched such eggs from time to time, but have iiever found 
a second egg laid in the same place. Miss Cockburn states 
(Bough Draft) that mcdahanca never sings on the wing I 
think this must be a mistake. I have heard this bird myself sing- 
ing as it soars hundreds of times, and Mr. Fairbank, in describing 
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S. hciyi (I presninB he refers to the same species), says, ‘ it is a 
true Sky-Lark, singing as it mounts/ ” 

Messrs. Dayiclson and Wenden remark, writing from the 
Deccan : — ‘‘ Very numerous and breeds in July and August/^ 

The eggs, many of which Miss Cockburn kindly sent me along 
with one of the parent birds (so that there can he no mistake as to 
the species), are, as might be expected, very Lark-like in their 
appearance. In shape they are moderately broad ovals, somewhat 
pointed at one end, and they have little or no gloss. The ground- 
colour is a dull white, and they are profusely spotted and blotched 
with dull pale yellowish brown and dingy inky-purple j in some of 
the eggs the markings are comparatively small, and so thickly set 
as to leave but little of the ground-colour visible, the markings 
assuming the character of a dense uniform mottling. In others 
the markings are larger and far less closely set, fully half the 
surface of the egg being free from marks. 

As a body, the eggs of this species besides being larger are dis- 
tinctly more strongly and better marked than those of G. deva. 
The great majority of these latter at a distance of a yard look 
quite uniform in colour, while at the same distance more than halt 
of those of the present species are seen to be quite distinctly 
freckled, mottled, and streaked with a darker tint. 

In length they vary from 0*85 to 0*92, and in breadth from 0*63 
to 0*68 ; but the average of eighteen specimens is 0*87 by 0*65. 


Ammomanes phoenicura (Frankl.). The Hufom-tailed 
Finch-Laric. 

Ammomanes phoenicura {FrmihL), Jerd. B. Ind. ii. p. 421 j Hume, 
Bough Draft N. no. 758. 

The Eufous-tailed Einch-Lark, so far from being, as Jerdon 
says, rare in the Central Provinces north of the Herbudda, and 
unknown in the North-western Provinces, is common enough in 
the Sambhulpoor, Jubbulpoor, Saugor, and Jhansi Districts, and 
in Gwalior, and is by no means very rare in Etawah, Agra, Ally- 
gurh, &c., and in the eastern portions of Eajpootaua. Abont the 
Sambhur Lake, for instance, it is very common. Eurther west, 
and throughout Sindh and the trans-Jheelum and Indus, Punjab, 
it is replaced by the next species, A. ^hcenicuroides. 

It is not, so far as I know, at all a migratory bird, though it 
shifts its feeding-ground according to season ; and it is to be found 
breeding, I believe, in all the localities mentioned, as also in many 
parts of Southern India, where the climate and soil are not too 
damp to suit it. 

The breeding-season, so far as I knows lasts from Eebruary to 
April. Tickell, as it will be seen, says that he found its eggs in 
June, but one can never feel sure that he is correct, and the nest 
he describes is more like that of one of the Mirafras. 

The nests that I have seen have all been \ ery slight circular pads 
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of liiie grass or roots, sometimes sparsely lined with softer materials, 
placed ill some sligLt natural depression, or a tiny hollow scratched 
by the birds themselves, under the shelter of some clod or large 
stone, or at the foot of a tuft of grass or dwarf bush. 

h'our is the full complement of eggs. 1 have never found more, 
and_/> 60 ’ aontra have repeatedly found three more or less incubated. 

Prom Eaipoor Mr. 11. JtJlewitt writes : — This Eufous-tailed 
Lark pairs in Tebruary and breeds in March and April, though I 
had hard-set eggs brought to me in the beginning of May. It 
makes its nest on the ground, generally in ploughed lauds, often 
under the cover of a clod of earth. The nest is simply a moderate 
sized circular hollow in the earth, say about half an inch or so 
deep, without the ‘ grass and other materials ’ j’eferred to by 
Dr. Jerdon ; at least this was tlie case in the score' and odd nests 
discovered by me and my men. Tour is the maximum number of 
eggs. Its favourite haunts are open plains, stubbles, aud ploughed 
fields ; but i never witnessed it, and i have ^vell obsem^ed the 
bird’s habits, ascend suddenly in the air by a fev’ interrupted 
shakes of its wings, uttering at the same time a i)leasant, loud, 
whistling note, something like too-ivJice (the note is altogether 
different j, ‘ and then descend with a sudden fall.’ On the contrary, 
it is not A'ery rarely/ but venj often, in tlie breediiig-scasou, that 
it perches on a low bush or twigs, and nttej-s the meanwhile its 
short, melodious note.^’ 

Dr. Jerdon says : — “It makes its ]iest on the ground of grass 
and other light material, generally under the shelter of a clod of 
earth or tuft of grass, laying three or fouc eggs, dirty greenish 
white, with numerous small brown spots. It breeds about Jaulnah 
in Tebruary and March. Tickell found it breeding in Central 
India in Tune.’’ 

Ml*. E. 0. Nunn remarks: — ‘M found the nest at Iloshiingabad 
on the 28th April, I8GS. It was placed in a cavity of the river- 
bank, and was composed of fine roots of grass, lined with wool and 
a few feathers. It measured ;3*5 inches in diameter internally, and 
contained three fresh eggs.” 

Colonel Tickell’s account is: — “Nest flat, shallow, circular, 
4 inches in diameter, placed in meadows in long grass, which it 
entwines over the nest, leaving only a small passage open. Eggs 
four, lengthened, blunted, 0‘S7 by 0*()2, dirty greenish white, 
thickly sprinkled with pale and dark brown con fliient spots. Lays 
in June.” 

Colonel Butler writes : — “ Belgaum, I8th April, ISSO, 3 fresh 
eggs. The nest was a simple cup of dry grass placed iu a hollow 
under a ledge of earth or an open meddan, from which, the 
surrounding grass had been burnt away. 20th April, another nest 
exactly similar, containing a single young bird ready to leave the 
nest. 4th May, another nest well lined with rat/s fur and goat- 
hair, and placed under a good-sized stone ; contents 3 incubated 
eggs” 

Messrs. Davidson and "Wenden, writing of the Deccan, 
VOL. n. 16 
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say: — ‘^Very numerous. yeeii with Mirafra erythroptera also 
perching on telegraph-wires. Breeds plentiiully throughout the 
Poona and 8holapoor Districts in April and beginning of May. 
Tlieir nests, as a rule, are built in a hole in a bank, either of a 
river or a nullah, but sometimes in an ordinary hund. Nest well 
lined with hair and wool and warmly made — like a Kobin’s. All 
tbe nests taken by Davidson during last season contained but two 
eggs each, but a nest containing four young Larks, which he 
believed to be of this kind, was brought to him in May.’^ 

The eggs have but little gloss, and in shape are moderately 
elongated ovals slightly pointed towards the smaller end. The 
ground-colour is creamy or ])ale yellowish white, pretty thickly 
ireckled and speckled all over, but most densely at the large end, 
with yellowish or ar. times some^^hat reddish brown, with which 
freckling very pale inky-purple blotches or spots (only faintly 
\isible) are here and there intermingled. 

The eggs vary from 0*77 to 0*95 in length, and from U'5G to 
U-65 in breadth; but the average of tweiiiv-six eggs is O' 85 
by 0-62. 


Ammoinanes phoeuicuroides (Blyth). The Btacri 
Fin(Ji~Larh\ 

Ammomaiies 1 u sitauica (6rhn.'), Jt-rd. JJ. hid. ii, p.422: Humc.liouuh 
Draft N, c5 D, no. 759. 

The Desert Pincli-Lark breeds throughout the rocky barren hills 
of Sindh and Western and North-western Punjab." It lays in 
April, May, and June, but 1 have never myself found the nest or 
seen it in situ. 

Captain Cock wrote : — This Lark breeds in the low hills of the 
Peshawur Talley. Its nests are abundant in tbe hills near Noav- 
shera. May and June are the nesting months. The nest is placed 
under a shelf ol rock or flat stones upon the ground, and is con- 
structed of grass-stalks lined with fine roots, aud the bird piles up 
little flat pieces of stone all round the nest, just as I have observed 
F, (jriseci do in that neighbourhood. The eggs resemble those of 
F. yrisea, only they are iiiucli larger. Three seems to be the usual 
number, but I think I once look four eggs out of one nest.” 

The eggs are very regular ovals, some rather broader, some slightly 
more elongated, and more or less compressed towards the small 
end. The eggs have a very faint gloss, and the shell is particularly 
flue and smooth. The ground-colour is white, not absolutely pure, 
but with a scarcely perceptible- brownish, greyish, or greenish tint, 
varying in different eggs. The eggs are only moderately thickly 
sprinkled over with specks and small spots of pale yellowish brown; 
these markings are always most numerous towards the larger 
end, where they form, or exhibit a tendency to form, an irregular, 
partially confluent cap or zone, as the case may he ,* and where 
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these mtirkiiigs are dense, there a iLnuiber o£ tiny spots and clouds 
of pale lilac are to be found intermingled. 

In lengtli the few eggs i possess vary from 0-78 to D-S7, and in 
breadth from 0-5 9 to 0*(i2. 

Pyrrhulanda grisea (ticop.). Tht Ashy- ci'owiial 

(i I iC7L~ljtt i' Jc m 

ryiTludauda grisea {iicup.), Jenl A. Ind. ii, p, 424: Hitme, lioiuih 
Draft X. l5’ D. no. 790. 

llie Black-bellied or Ashy-crowned hinch-Lark breeds pretty 
well all over the plains of India. The breeding-season varies from 
January to August. They have two broods — the lirst clutch is 
commonly laid in February and March, and the second in July and 
August. The time perhaps varies a little, according to locality, but 
chiefly according to individual birds. Jn the same district, Etawah, 
I have myself found eggs on the 22nd Eebruary, Ilth, 20th, and 
21st March, 4th and 23rd April, lOth May, 28th July, 4tb, i7th, 
and 21st August, so that 1 cannot believe that locality has much 
to do with season. 

The nest is always on the ground, and placed in some little de- 
pression (a hoof-print being a favourite site), at times perfectly 
exposed to view, at others shaded by a large clod of earth or a 
tussock of grass. All the nests that I have seen (fully thirty hi 
number) were tiny soft pads, about 3 inches in diameter and about 
three fourths of an inch in thickness, composed of thread, soft tow- 
like vegetable fibre, a few feathers, and a very lit lie line grass, or 
at any rate of these same materials in varying [)roportions. llie 
upper surface, slightly depressed towards the centre to the depth 
of about half an inch, formed the egg-cavity. Two is undoubtedly 
the normal number of the eggs, but very rarely tliree are found. 

I may note that at Etawah we found one nest of this species 
also amongst the ballast, between the rails, so that here, too, the 
trains must have passed a dozen times day and night over the 
sitting bird. AV'henu^e think of the terrible heat glowing from the 
bottom of the engine, the perpetual dusting out of red-hot cinders, 
it seems marvellous how the bird could have maintained her 
position. 

Colonel (4. E. L. Mai*shall remarks : — “ This species breeds in 
Alygurh early in May. A nest taken on the 6th contained two 
fresh eggs. It was placed on a sliglit ridge in a ploughed held 
under a tiny sprig of dwarf (her) thorn. The top of the ridge was 
slightly hollowed, and the cavity was lined with grass-stems with 
an inner lining of shreds of grass and wool. The nest was very 
small, even for the size of the bird.’' 

From Euttegurb, Mr. A, Anderson wrote to me “ The Black- 
beUied Einch-Lark breeds all over the JNTorbh-west Province from 
the latter end of Eebruary to the end of March. They never lay 
more than a pair of eggs ; these are large for the size of the bird, 

16* 
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and minutely freckled with greyish-brown spots on a dirty-white 
ground. At times the spots are more thickly distributed over the 
obtuse end, frequently coalescing and forming a zone. 

“ This little Lark breeds almost exclusively on open, fallow 
plains, the slightest depression (such as a cow^s foot -print when 
the soil was moist) serving as the foundation for a nest, which is a 
very loosely put together structure. 

I have foimd immense numbers of their nests by riding slowly 
over suitable ground with a bne of coolies. The bird sits very 
close, and flies up into the air from off the, nest, i, e., wuthout first 
viiiininfj before taldng wing, so that to mark the spot is an easy 
task. 

‘‘In February 1873 I flushed a bird, as above described, two or 
three times without being able to detect the nest ; and nest there 
was, because the female came back almost immediately every time 
she was disturbed. Imagine my surprise at finding the nest in the 
centre of a lump of cow-dung, which must have been qidte fresh 
when some cow or bullock ‘ put their /boi in itj 

‘‘The hollow thus made served admirably for a nest, which 
measured 2| inches in diameter by inch in depth. It was com- 
posed entirely of fine grasses, and as the foot-print had not gone 
rlfjht tJiroxifih to the ground, I was enabled to remove the lump of 
dung without in any way hurting the nest. 

“ White-ants had left their marks all over the dry dung, so that 
detection was almost impossible; it was altogether the most art- 
fully concealed nest I have ever seen. 

‘‘ The male bird takes his turn on the eggs.” 

Mr. E. C. Nunn says : — “ 1 myself found a nest of this species 
amongst the stones in the bed of the Nerbudda, near Hoshungabad, 
on the 6th April. It contained three eggs, and was a small nest, 
composed of fine grass-roots and pieces of thread.” 

From Sambhur Mr. E. M. Adam records ; — “ The Black-bellied 
Finch-Lark is very plentiful. It breeds about here from March 
till August. The first nest which I obtaiued w-as found on the 
22nd April, 1870. As I was riding iilong the lake-edge, 1 saw a 
female with a feather in its bill, so I followed it up to its nest. 
The nest was nearly finished, but contained no eggs. On the 26th 
there were t’wo eggs, and I think this is the normal number ; but I 
have a record of three being found in one nest The nest was 
built well out into the lake-bed on the top of a low retaining wall 
of a salt-pan. It was a deepish cup-shape, in diameter about 3 
inches, with the egg-cavity rather less than 2 inches across and 
half an inch deep. It was chiefly composed of coarse pieces 
of grass worked carelessly together, and here and there were 
pieces of cloth and twine of the same material as the salt bags. 
Bound the nest was a belt, about 5 inches broad, composed of small 
flakes of a saline incrustation about a tenth of an inch in thickness. 
The pieces varied much in size, but the largest were about an inch 
long byiialf an inch broad. 

“ This nest was comparatively safe, but it is a puzzle to me how 
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others which I have seen on the lake-edge escaped being squashed 
by the thousands of bullocks and camels which, are continually 
passing and repassing. 

“ The eggs are pale yellowish green in colour, and eoA^ered ^^ith 
very minute specks of various shades of brown. 

I may add that I took a nest of this species in Oiidli on the 
4th May. It contained two oggs.’^ 

Prom Eaipoor Mr. F. R. Biewitt writes : — ‘‘ This Fijicli-Lark 
breeds, according to locality, from the middle of March to at least 
the middle of August, as I had three fresh eggs brought me on the 
5th of that month at Saugor. In a slight hollow in the ground a 
somewhat compact nestis prepared of tine grass and roots. The 
shelter of a clod of earth or low bush is often preferred for the 
nest. Three is the largest number of eggs I have seen. Its habits 
are correctly stated by Dr. Jerdon, but I have never yet seen ‘large 
flocks’ of the bird in the cold season, or indeed at any other time. 
I have occasionally met with a dozen or two together, either on a 
road or a favourite feeding-ground. During the breeding-season 
the male bird does occasionally, as I have witnessed, ‘ sing in the 
air lilve a Lark with expanded wings ’ for a minute or two. It is 
common in both the Sumbiilpoor and Baipoor Districts.” 

Mr. A. Gr. R. Theobald remarks : — “ I found a nest of this species 
at Salem on the 21st August. It was merely a small circular 
cavity in a bare open held, lined with a little line dry grass. In 
contained three eggs.’’ 

Lieutenant Burgess tells us that ‘‘this little bird breeds in 
Western India, during the months of Jaiinary and February, 
building its nest in a hollow in tlie grassy plains which it 
inhabits.” 

Mr. E. Aitken tells me that “ in Poona it builds all over the 
rocky plains in the cold season. I have found eggs on the 24th 
December and on the 12th February. The nests I have seen have 
always been beside a stone or sheltered by some little plant, and 
consisted of an oval-shaped hollow in the ground, lined neatly with 
grass. I have found a single egg in a nest, half hatched; but at 
other times always two. I have seen the male incubating the 
eggs/’ 

Dr. Jerdon recorded long ago that he “ obtained the nest and 
eggs in February. The nest Avas composed of woven thread, 
mingled with some fibres of grass and one or two small fragments 
of cloth. The sides are hardly raised at all ; it was placed in a 
slight hollow on the open plain, near a river, and contained two 
eggs of a slight greenish-grey tint, spotted with brown chiefly at 
the larger end.” 

A nest was found at Karachi on the 22nd April with two fresh 
eggs. 

Colonel Butler writes: — “I found a nest of the Black-bellied 
Finch-Lark at Deesa on the 19th October, containing two incu- 
bated eggs. The nest consisted of a neat but loosely made pad of 
dry grass and Ccf/olroj7?s-do\vn, placed under a small tussock of grass 
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amongst some stones in a diy river-bed. I took aiiotber^nest on 
a bare maid an in the same neigbourhood on the 6th November 
containing two fresh eggs. 

“ Belgaum : Sth Oct., two fresh eggs. 25th Eeb., two incu- 
bated eggs. 21st March, two fresh eggs in one nest, and two 
young birds ready to fly in another. I also found nests on the 
following dates •—26th Oct., 3rd Dec., and Gth Dec., all three 
nests containing two incubated eggs. Another nest in Belgauin on 
the 23rd April containing two fresh eggs.'’ 

Mr. J. Davidson tells us, writing from Sliolapnr : — “ This is a 
common hmd both here and in Sattara, and seems also to breed 
over a great part of the year. I found its nest with one fresh egg 
atPatan (Sattara) in December; again, with two young at Adul 
(Sattara) in February ; again in the beginning of May in Sattara ; 
and in considerable numbers in July, August, and September in 
Sholapur. The nests were a mixture of grass, shreds of cloth, and 
feathers, easily distinguishable from those of the Small Crested 
Lark, which, as far as I could judge from numerous specimens, 
were entirely made oE fine grass. They w^ere placed on the ground 
in a slight depression, frequently touching the stalk of tallish 
weed, but alwa^^s, as far as I observed, where the grass is very 
short. I have never observed more than two eggs, and have often 
(ten times or so) found them fully incubated.” 

And lie continues : — “ About three weeks ago 1 got another nest 
of this Einch-Lark with two fresh eggs, so 1 thiiik it really breeds 
through the whole year in this part of the Deccan.” 

Captain Horace Terry says : — I found a nest of this Lark at 
Eellary on the 7th December, placed on the roof of a godown 
adjoining my bungalow. Nothing very odd in this, perhaps, but I 
have often noticed these birds have a fondness for some small stones 
round the edge of their nests, and sure enough this bird had a very 
fine collection of them up there. How they got there it is difficult 
to say. One can hardly imagine the birds took the trouble to take 
them up there, but I suppose they must have.” 

Mr. (t. Tidal, writing of the South Koiikan, remarks : — ‘‘ Very 
common in the more open country, in fields and rocky tablelands. 
Breeds in October, November, and again in April. The nests are 
tiny cups of grass, lined with tow and shreds of wool, probably 
pilfered from the blankets of cowherds. I have never found more 
than two eggs in a nest. This species is very abundant on the 
rocky laterite plateau on the summit of the cliff at Eatnagiri. 
Here it builds its nest on the hare surface of the sheet rock. The 
nests are not hollowed out, but are built in all round with a little 
wall or embankment of loose gravel and detritus. There is no 
attempt at concealment, but as a sort of landmark, and perhaps 
with an idea that it gives protection, a small stone, from four to six 
inches high, is invariably found at the side of the nest. In fields 
and wherever the soil admits of being dug up, a small hollow is 
scooped out, or else a natural hollow, such as a hoof-mark, is 
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chosen, but in these situations also 1 have always observed the small 
protecting stone.” 

Colonel Legge sends the following note : — 

“ This Little Lark is resident throughout the year in all the 
eastern and north-eastern parts of Ceylon, and also in the dry 
district of the north-west coast. I found it breeding this year 
near Trincomalie in May and June. It commences to build at the 
latter end of April, choosing the barest parts of open wastes, 
commons, dried-up paddy fields, &c. Three nests, which I found 
on the Esplanade, were constructed in hol(^s scooped in the 
ground, with the surface of which the top of the structure was 
hush. They were very loosely put togethc'r of small diy grass, 
stalks and roots, bits of rag and pieces of thread and cotton, with 
no particular lining. Eound the edge of the nests were placed a 
neat little eh'vle of small of tile aad hrich, which, in this case, 

must have been gathered in from some little distance, as the 
ground hard by was quite bare. Two was tlie number of eggs in 
these and other nests found.” 

Mr. J. E, Cripps, suiting from Eurreedpore, in Eastern Bengal, 
says Pretty common. I have not noticed it from IXovembor 
to Eebruary, and am of opinion that it leaAass the district duruig 
those months ; its habits, &c., are well d< ‘scribed by Jiu’don. I 
once found its nest in the dry bed of the river that was in front 
of my house ; it was on the 20th April, LS78 ; the nest was a 
tiny cup-shapt'd affair of fine grass-roots, which \veL’e firmly held 
together by damp sand, so much so that on taking it up it appeared 
like a ball cut in two ; it contained two fresh eggs ; there was not 
even a small tuft of grass anywhere near where the n(\st was ; only 
some tamarisk-shoots above and shading it.*’ 

The eggs, as might be expected, are typical Larks’ eggs, mode- 
rately elongated o\uls, somewhat pointed towards one end. The 
ground-colour, yellowish-, greenish-, or greyish-white, is more 
or less densely mottled, speckled, spotted, or finely streaked or 
freckled (the character of tlie markings varying a good deal in dif- 
ferent eggs) with various sluides of yellowish and earthy brown or 
grey. The markings are more hazy and indistinct as a rule in this 
species than in either Minifra assamica or 31. Gi'ytlivo^tera, and 
in some are so nniform and confluent as to obscure the ground- 
colour entirely. With the exception of the eggs of A. raytaf these 
are the smallest of all our Indian Larks’ .eggs. They have, like 
those of the rest of their congener's, a more or less perceptible 
gloss. 

In length they vary from 0*65 to 0*8, and in breadth from 0’5 
to 0*62 ; but the average of thirty eggs is 0'73 by 0*55. 
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Pyrrhulaiida melanauchen (Cab.)* Blaclc-crow)-\eAl 
Finch-Lari'. 

Pyrrhulauda melanaiiclien (C«6.)? Lliime, Cat. no. 760 bif^, 

Mr. Serope Doig found the nest of this species in Sind. He 
says: — ‘‘This bird, wherever there are sand-drifts, is very common 
and is never, as far as my experience goes, found in company with 
P. grisea. They breed at the end of February and beginning of 
March, at the end of May and commencement of June, and again 
in the end of August and beginning of September. One breeding- 
place I found in this latter month was situated away from the 
Narra, some 10 miles out in the desert near some salt deposits, and 
wdiere evidently rain had fallen, as there was a considerable growth 
of grass. The nests were very similar to those of P. grisea both in 
size and description, and -were invariably placed at the root of 
some tuft of grass, on the north side, evidently to be sheltered 
from the hot wdnd. In this place I collected over forty eggs. 
They are very similar to those of P. (jrisea., perhaps, as a rule, more 
boldly marked, and some of them had well-dohned rings of colour 
round the larger end. The normal number of eggs is two.” 

The eggs seem to be typically rather elongated ovals, but they 
vary a good deal in size and shape, the shell is fine, and in some 
eggs has a tolerable amount of gloss, in others but little. There 
are many types of eggs which are variable, like those of all Larks. 
In one the ground-colour is a dull pale creamy stone-colour, and 
the egg is everywhere mottled with tiny clouds of pale brownish 
yellow and speckled with pale lilac, the markings being every whtu'e 
small and insignificant, but a little better marked in an irregular 
zone round the large end. In another type the ground-colour is a 
china-white. The large end of the egg is thickly spotted and 
blotched wdth umber-brovTi intermingled with clouds of pale inlvy 
grey, and spots and specks of the same two colours, chiefly the 
former, are thinly scattered over the rest of the egg. In the first 
type the shell was almost glossless and all the markings blurred 
and insignificant ; in the second the shell has a good gloss and the 
markings are all distinct, well-defined, and towards the large end 
almost bold. Of course, intermediate forms occur. 

The eggs vary from 0*68 to 0-82 in length, and from 0‘5 to 0-;5S 
in breadth. 
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Family NECTAEINIID^. 

Subfamily NECTARINIIN.E. 

^thopyga selierise, T\cl\ The Jlia-Kthojan YcUon^-haelced 
l^va-hinl. 

yKtliopyga uiilos (i/or///, •>'.), Jevd. B. Ind. i, p. 

,KtliO]»yg.a ji'oalpiirioiisis {Luth.)-, IBnne^ lloinjh Bruft X. E. 
lilt. ‘2Y), 

According io Mi\ Hodgson’s IMSS. and drawings, the Himalayan 
Yellow-backed Sun-bird begins io lay in April, the young being 
fully fledgc'd in July. The nest is purs(‘ or rather flortmco-llask 
shaped, suspejided from a twig ; about d inches iji length and b in 
breadth at the widest part, with an oval entrance (commencing 
about 2 inches below the point of suspension) about 1| long by 
inch broad. There' is no portico or projection abo^■l' the entrance. 
The nest is composed of black moss and other line roots, with a 
little moss compactly interwovem with somi' cobwebs, and lined 
^vilh silky cotton-like fibre. The eggs are two or three in number, 
greyish white, speckled with brown, and measuriug about 0’C5 by 
()'45 inch ; in sliape rather broad ovals, ])oiiited towards the 
small end. 

Mr. 0. iMtilhu' writ(\s to me from Sikhim : — This bt'autifiil 
Hoiu'V-sucker is very common here, but 1 havi' only succeeded in 
finding 4 in'sts of it, 3 of which vven^ found in May, and one in 
August ; tlie nest is always suspended from or elosi'to the end of a 
twig, 3 to 4 feet from the ground; llie number of eggs is 2 or 3,” 

The nest is an th'ganl hanging purse of an elongated pear-shape 
suspended from the petiole of a large leaf, (> or 7 iucht's in 
length and 2'5 in eA'tc'rnal diameter, witli an oval entrance on om^ 
side from 2 to 2*5 inches from the bottom, from 1*7S to 2 inche's 
high by I'O to 1*25 broad. The interior cavity bedow the edge of 
the opening is about 1*5 inch d('ep and a little less in diametta*. 

The external portion of the nest is composed entirely of fine 
Ifiack rootlets loosely filled with grass, in which a few dry blades 
of grass have been incorporated longitudinally as if to strengthen 
and stiffen the structure. Interiorly the entire nest is lined with 
extremely fine pale brown fi.ower-stems of flowering-grasses, and 
the whole bottom of the cavity is thickly filled with fine silky seed- 
down. 

The eggs are pretty regular ovals, some slightly pyriform, some 
slightly more elongated. The shell very fine and smooth, hut 
quite devoid of gloss. The ground-colour is pure white, and this 
is finely streaked and speckled pretty thickly about the large end, 
where there is sometimes an irregular cap or zone, and rather 
thinly elsewhere, with a dull greyish purple varying from -a sort of 
chocolate in some spots to almost sepia in others. Four eggs 
measured from 0*57 to 0*6 in length by 0*45 to 0’47 in breadth. 
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-Etliopyga vigors! (Sykes). Vigors's Yelloiv-harlced 
Sun-bird, 

vEthopyg'a vigorsii (^Syhes), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 3G3. 

Mr. Ludovic Stewart sends me the following note regarding the 
breeding of this Sun-bird: — “I found a nest of ^FAhopyga vigorsi 
at Mahableshwar carefully hidden in a trellis of passion-flower in 
the verandah of my house. It was purse-shaped, of moss and 
lichen outside, and soft pappus of a composite plant within, a 
round opening near the top, but no shelf over the opening. I did 
not take the nest (June 8), as it contained three young.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, writing of the Deccau, say : — 

“ Eairly common along the ghats and breeds at Mahableshwar.” 
And Mr. H. Wenden further remarks: — ‘'I7th Sept., found 
nest suspended from bush growing out of face of cutting at upper 
entrance of No. 19 tunnel, Shore Gfhats. Shot both male and 
female. Missed the latter twice, but that did not deter her return- 
ing to the nest each time within a couple of minutes after being 
fired at. 3 eggs quite fresh. Saw several other pairs about. On 
21st Sept, found another up a hill-side, about 200 yards from 
where I got the first. It was suspended from the outer end of 
a branch, 5 feet from groand.” 

The egg of this species, sent by Mr. Wenden, is a moderately 
broad oval distinctly pointed towards one end. The shell, though 
very fine and delicate, is entirely glossless. The ground-colour 
appears to have been white, but it is everywhere so thickly freckled 
orer with dull pale yellowish brown, that nothing certain can be 
said in regard to it. Besides this freckling there are several 
clouds and ill-defined spots of a darker shade of the same brown, 
and near the large end a single excessively fine twistiiig hair-line 
which is almost blaclv. It measured 0-63 by 0*48. 

.ffithopyga saturata (Hodgs.). The BlacT-breasted Yellow- 
had' ed Sun-bird. 

^Ethopyga saturata {^Hodgs.')^ Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 367 ; Ilime, Bough 
Draft N. B. no. 201. 

The Black-breasted Yellow-backed Sun-bird, according to Mr. 
Hodgson’s notes and drawings, builds a beautiful, pear-shaped, 
hanging nest, about 6*5 inches in length by 3 in breadth at the 
broadest part. The nest is hung at the end of a slender thorny 
twig, and is composed of moss, bound together with little strips of 
bark and vegetable fibre, and is lined with the soft down or fpctp^pus 
of some asteraceons plant. The entrance is almost immediate!}^ 
below the point of suspension, and is screened by an awning, 
which projects about an inch and hides more than half of the 
entrance-hole. They began to lay, it appears, in April, two or 
three being the number of the eggs, which, however, are neither 
described nor figured. Like the rest of this genus, it breeds only 
once in the year. 
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The eggs of this species nre somewhat elongated ovals, only very 
slightly compressed towards the small end. The shell is extremely 
fine and fragile, but entirely devoid of gloss. The ground-colour 
is a dead white, and it is rather thinly spotted, streaked, and 
blurred with a rather pale brown, at times somewhat darker, and 
with a taint rtaldish or purplish tint ; not unfrequently a number 
of the markings combine to form an irregular zone often more or 
less confiuent about the larger end. 

Three eggs, found on the 22nd ]\[ay, measure 0-01 by 0-44, 
0*58 by 0*44, 0*57 by 0*44. 

JEthopyga nepalensis (ITodgs.). The Nepal Yelhw-haehed 
^un-hird. 

.Tlthopyga nipaleiisis {ILxlgsd), Jevd. U. huh \, p. OOG; Hume, Uvugh 
Hnift N. l!)- K no. 220. 

Of the Nepal Yellow-backed iSun-bird, Dr. Jerdon remarks that 
‘‘it is the most common species at Darjeeling, being often seen in 
gardens in the station. There 1 obtained a nest of this bird, very 
iieatly, though loosely, made of moss, domed at the top, with the 
entrance at the side overhung by a sort of projecting roof ; it con- 
tained two eggs, of a dusky-greenish tinge, with numerous small 
dusky spots.’’ 

According to Mr. Hodgson’s notes and drawings, this species 
begins to lay in April, and builds a comparatholy large, oval, 
hanging nest (composed of moss and wool, and lined throughout 
with silky down), which is attachetl to some leafy twig, at an 
Ldevatiou of from 4 to 5 feet from the ground. These birds, it is 
said, breed only in Nepal, in the central hill-rcgioii, frequontiug 
groves and open forest, in which also their nests are always found. 
T4u‘ dimensions of a nest which are given accord wcdl with those 
of the figure. The nest is egg-shap(‘d, 7*75 inches in length by 4 
in breadth, and a Utile above the middle is an oval aperttire about 
l’G2 by 1*0 inch. There is no portico or projection above this, 
and whereas in tlui nest of yJU, sidterhe dark-coloured hair-like roots 
seem to constitute the chief components of the nest, in the present 
species green moss and white wool-fibres seem to predominate. 
They lay two or three eggs, which are figured as moderately broad 
ovals O' 68 by 0*44 inch. The eggs are represented as nearly 
white, with a certain amount of reddish mottling towards the 
large ejid. They have only one brood in the year, and both birds 
participate in rearing tlu^ young, which are ready to fly in July. 

Araclmeclitlira lotenia (Linn,). Loten'f^ Sun-hird, 

Arachnechthi’a lotenia (Linn.), Jerd. B, Lid. i, p. 572. 

Ciunyris loteniiis (Lhin.)-, Himef Cat. no. 245. 

Mr. E. 11. Aitken thus writes on the nidification of this Sun- 
bird : — “ As far as I know there is nothing on record about the 
breeding of this Sun-bird, and since I went to Uran on the so- 
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called Island of Karan] a, where the bird is not nncommon, 1 have 
been on the watch for its nest. It is a permanent resident, fre- 
quenting the sides of the hills, and incessantly uttering the loud 
cheery note which serves at once to distinguish it from the other 
members of its family. It seems fonder of flowers than either 
A, asirctica or A. ::e}jlonica^ and often hovers over them like a 
havh-motli, inserting its long tongue. 

“ In October 1 suspected strongly that a pair had a nest some- 
where in a well-wooded slope close to my house, but I did not 
succeed in finding it. Later on I saw a pair followed by two 
young ones, and my heart sank within me. But the bhds them- 
selves came to the aid of science, and, about the beginning of 
November, made a beautiful nest in the middle of a small tree 
close to my verandah. I had to watch it carefully, for there was a 
pair of A. zeylonim in the garden. However, the birds were not 
shy, and I soon had abundance of opportunity of assuring myself 
about the ownership of the nest. As I frequently saw the female 
going in and out, I concluded the eggs were not yet laid ; so I 
waited a week, and then one morniug I went cautiously up and 
touched the nests with a long stick. In a moment the bird darted 
out and flew round and round me, screaming and calling all the 
birds of the neighbourhood together. It is one of my rules not to 
take nests in my own garden, but on this occasion 1 thought the 
rule would be more honoured in the breach than the observance, 
so I mounted a chair and cut the nest down. AVhat was my 
horror on discovering that it contained one egg and one yoimg one, 
just hatched. 1 plunged the other egg at once into cold water, 
and left it in for five minutes in order to Ivill the chick, if there 
should be one. Alas ! next evening, thirty-six hours after, this 
egg too was broken, and a little naked thing was struggling to get 
out. I have, therefore, only the broken shell of one egg and the 
nest for my spoil. The nest, as you see, is remarkably long, 
measuring fully 10 inches. Otherwise it is very similar to that of 
A. zpylonica, having the entrance near the top protected by a 
portico. It is constructed of fine fibres and grass, and covered 
all over with small pieces of bark and other rubbish, chiefly that 
favourite material with all Sun-birds, the woody refuse with which 
wood-boring caterpillars cover the entrances of their holes. 

“ The egg is not an ornamental one. The ground-colour is a dirty 
browaiisb white, the smaller end being thickly covered with dull 
hrowm spots, wLich pass into larger confluent blotches and form a 
cap on the other end.’^ 

Aradmechthra asiatica (Lath.). The Purple ^un-Urcl. 

Arachnechthra asiatica (Lath.), Jerd. B. Ind, i, p. 370 j Kume^ 
liotigh Draft N. D no. 234. 

Araclmechthra intermedia, llume\ Hume Bough Drcft tS’ B, 
no. 234 bis. 

The Purple Sun-bird lays at very difierent periods of the year 
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ill difiereiit local it ios, as indeed may be gathered from the various 
notes vhich are subjoined. They breed all over the plains of 
India, np to the very siuinnit of the Mlghiris, and up to about 5000 
feet, as a inaxiinum, in the Himalayas. They certainly hai'e two 
broods in rapid succession, usually in the same nest, and I am not 
at all sure that they do not have more. They \i’ill build almost 
anywhere ; in and about gardens and in the verandahs of houses, 
in little clumps of acacia trees, especially where these overhang 
water, and far av’ay in the jungle, or in the cane-brakes of the 
Terai. AVhen attached to shrubs or trees, the nests are generally 
suspended from the tine terminal twig of some branch or the 
frond of a cane. 

The nest is pendent, and composed of nil Icituh of materials 
beautifully woven together with the silkiest hbres and cobwebs ; 
hair, hue grass, pieces of decayed wood, lichens, rags, thorns, &c., 
are all pressed into the service. The body of the nest is oval, 
generally, with all sorts of little pendent pieces of wood, &c., 
hanging bdoiu, as ornaments apparenily, while the apex of the 
oval is prolonged into a cone metling the point of support. A 
little ahovi' lh(‘ centre of the oval, a small circiihir aperture is 
worked, and just abo\'(‘ it a projecting cornicis 1 to It inch wide, 
is (‘xteiuled ; lluMi on the opposite side of tln^ oval, the wall of the 
nesi, which is nvidy some days bofoiv' the eggs are laid, is pushed 
out or bulged out a liith‘ so as to give room for the sitting birds 
tail. The bulging-out of the back of the nest is one of the last 
portions of the \vork, and the female may be seen going in and out 
trying the fit, 0 Y(‘r and over again. AVheii silting, the little head 
is just peeping out of the hole under the awning. 1 remember in 
Tebruaiy 1 y67 seeing a nest suspended to a ])Linkah cane which 
was stretched across Brooks’ verandah at Etawah. This nest was 
founded on two or three narrow strips of gun-rag, which had beam 
left hanging across the cane, black, and smelling of gunpowder. 
Yet with these unpromising materials and plenty of silky grass, 
&c., it made a prolty little pendent home. 

The normal numi 3 er of the eggs is certainly iwo, but lln'e(" are 
said to Ix^ sometimes met with; indeed 1 ha^'e a note of a nest 
taken on the 4th April by Mr. Adam which contained this niunber ; 
still, out of more than fifty nests M^hich I have myself examined, 
none contained more than two. 

As regards the portico, this, though general, is not universal, 
and T have seen many nests in which it was entirely wanting, 
A ^ro]yos of this, and of the nidification of this species generally, 
Mr. E. E. Blewitt, detailing his experiences in Jhaiisie and Saugor, 
sends me the following remarks : — 

‘‘ The breeding comniences about the middle of May and ends 
about the middle of August. The nests I always obtained on 
thorny trees, principally on small keekur and plum. The nest is 
in form what may, for want of a better term, be called^ goui'd- 
shaped, with a neck more or less longish. In the exterior con- 
struction of the nest, brown-looking chips of some kind of hark, 
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bits of (iincl entire) leaves, fine grass, &e., all intermixed, are 
attached and ^^•oven together by spiders’ webs. The lining of the 
nest is invariably silky-white seed-down, very neatly afiixecl to the 
interior of the structure. The entrance is either a small circular 
or somewhat oval-shaped hole, about or just above the centre of 
the nest, with a very slightly projecting awning above it. But 
this awning is not in every nest. Out of some 18 nests obtained 
by me, seven or eight only had it. I venture to state that this 
awning is only added when the nest is about perpendicular in 
position, and where therefore a necessity exists for this additional 
protection for the entrance. I am the more particular to note this 
fact, because every nest with the awning was, when discovered, 
ill a perpendicular position ; while those 1 saw withont it were so 
attached as to stand out a little slantingly, and had the entrance 
on what may be called the underside ; I never saw the entrance- 
hole at the bottom as Colonel Tickell pretends. The eggs in 
colour are whitish, minutely speckled with light brov^uiish spots, 
on some eggs closely coalescing at the larger end. The regidar 
number of eggs appears to he tw'o or three. I found the length 
of the nest to be from 7 to S’5 inches and from 2'6 to 3*4 in 
breadth.” 

And referring to the Sun-bird which I at one tinn^ named 
A. iiittrinedia, he further writes : — “Hume’s Purple Honey-sucker 
is namerously met with hi the exteusive forest tracts of the 
Haepore and tSumbulpore Districts. It is usually met w*itli singly 
or in pairs ; occasionally three or four may be seen on the same 
tree feeding on the nectar of the fiowers. Its habits an* very 
siinilar to those of ^IracJinecthnt aslailca. The note is a feeble 
chirp, somewhat resembling that of this latter Honey-sucker. It 
breeds from some time in February to the end of April. The 
nest is bottle-shaped with a more or less lengthened neck, and 
constructed externally of fine grasses, with here and there small 
chips of soft bark, leaves, or spider’s w^eb attached to it. The 
interior lining is composed of seed-dowm ; a small circular hole is 
made about the centre for the entrance. 

“The nest is suspended from the end of some small branch of a 
low bush or small tree. On the 15th March my men brought me 
three eggs (bard-set), and the nest found on the branch of a low 
bush overhanging a small stream. In April (I foi’get the date) a 
nest, with two eggs, was secured on the branch of a fruit tree in a 
garden.” 

Colonel Gr. P. L. Marshall writes ; — “ Breeds in March and 
April in the iSaharnnpoor District, the young being hatched about 
the middle of the latter month. It builds an elegant pensile nest, 
bottle-shaped, with entrance at side, and a slight awning-like px^o- 
jection over it ; it is generally placed about 3 or 4 feet from the 
ground hanging from the end of a bough ; it is made of fine grass 
and straw woven together with cobwebs and covered outside with 
dead leaves and seeds. The eggs, generally two, sometimes three 
in number, are large for the bird, of an elongated oval shape and 
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of a cliriy white colour covered '\\ith dingy spots, wliich sometimes 
tend to form a zone at the thicker end.^^ 

Captain Hutton says: — “ AYe found a nest on the 29th of May 
in the Hoon, containing three eggs. 

“The nest is a beautiful little structure somewhat pear-shaped, 
or rather, perhaps, resembling a miniature soda-water bottle, taper- 
ing upwards to a point which is attached to a thin twig. The 
mouth of the nest is placed at one side near the top, and has a 
very conspicuous shade or verandah projecting over it, composed 
of very fine fibres of the seed-stalks of minute grasses. The lining 
consists of fine fibres and silky seed-down intermixed. It is some- 
what rudely constructed exteiuially of blades of grass, bits of 
various kinds of leaves, fine shavings and fibres held together by 
cobwebs and seed-down, not interwoven, but sparingly plastered 
over the other materials, and most abundant at the point of 
attachment to the twig from which it depends. In the s]Decinieu 
before me there is much excrement of some species of caterpillar 
spread over the surface, and seemingly not by Ihe iiiseel, but by 
the bird, as it is found adhering to the bottom as well as to the 
sides of the nest. It is, however, much more abundant at the 
upper part, where it appears to liave accumulated, as if dropped 
from the branch of the tree.” 

Mr. Brooks tells us iluit tliis species “ is seen uccasioiialiy in 
the valleys near Ahnorah. On the banks of a snjall ri\ er there, 
1 found a nest of this bird being built iu May. The bird lays in 
March in the plains.” 

ITroiii Murree, Colojiel C. 11. T. Marshall says : — Tound 
several nests of this species in May and June, in the lower valleys, 
about 4000 feet up.” 

Mr. E. M. Adam remarks : — “ The Purple Hcuiey-sucker is 
very common about iSambhur; it breeds during the month of April 
and up to June. On the moi'uiiig of the 18th Apiil, I saw a female 
apparently iu a great state of excitement o\'er a piece of cobweb in 
a tree, and 1 succeeded in lining it like a bee, until I found the 
beginning of a new nest on a babool tree, about 15 feet from the 
grouud. On tlie 19th it Lad the upper portion of the nest well 
formed ; OJi the 20th the nest wiis well blocked out, but had no 
inner lining. Prom the 21st to the 24tb, the bird was occupied in 
ornamenting the outside of the nest with all sorts of stray 
feathers and other odds and ends. During these days it also filled 
in the inner lining. 

“ It is curious how fond these birds are of tacking on pieces of 
paper and, here and thei’e, a bright-coloured feather from a Paro- 
quet or a Boiler on the outside of their nests. When in Agra, a 
bird of this species built a nest on a loose piece of thatch cord iu 
my verandah, and on the side of the nest, stuck on like a sign- 
board, was a piece of a tom-up letter with ‘ My dear Adam ' 
on it. 

“ On the 26th I found the bird sitting on the nest, and I presume 
it had eggs, but I did not care to disturb it, and on the 27th, for 
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the first time, I saw the male bird near the nest. All tbrougli the 
time of construction, so far as my observation went, he never 
assisted the female in the slightest degree. Now he seemed 
exceedingly happy, fiiittered every now and then about the nest, 
and after each careful inspection he was so seemingly pleased with 
the handiwork of his mate that he perched on an adjoining branch 
and poured forth a joyous strain, flapping his wings and making 
his axillary feathers rotate in the most extraordinary manner. On 
the 13th of May the young were hatched, and I never once observed 
the male coming near the nest to feed them ; about the 24th 
the birds were well fledged. It does seem strange that the male 
of this species should ]iot take any part in tlie construction of the 
nest, the hatching or the rearing of the youug ; but I presume 
that the reason of this is, that his conspicuous plumage about the 
nest would attract the attention of birds that might destroy it. 
AVhile in Oudh I had a nest of this bird brought to me with two 
hard-set eggs on the 7th i\pril, and another nest with feathered 
young ou the 10th April; again on the 14th April, I had a nest 
brought me with three eggs. The eggs were a pale bluish green, 
with delicate freckles of neutral tiut, most abundant on the thick 
end. In Agra I have taken the nests in June and July.” 

Dr. JerdoLi has told us that “ a pair built their nest just outside 
my house-door at Jaliia. It Avas coniineiiced on a thick spider's 
web, by attaching to it A^arious fragments of paper, cloth, straw, 
grass, and other substances, till it had secured a firm hold of the 
twig to which the spider’s web adhered, and the nest suspended on 
this AA^as then completed by adding other fi’agments of the same 
materials. The entrance was at one side near the top, and had a 
slightly projecting roof or awning over it.” 

Major C. T. Bingham remai'ks : — ‘‘This 8un-bird breeds com- 
monly both at Allahabad and at Delhi in March, April, and May.” 

Mr. Benjamin Aitken remarks: — Januaru^ 1871, Pound 
a nest in a babool tree at Akola, Berar, about 7 feet from the 
ground. It contained two eggs, which AA ere exactly alike. They 
were taken by me two or three days after they Avere laid, and the 
birds then forsook the nest. 

“ This species is by no means regular in the period during which 
it undergoes change of plumage, and I have once at least seen two 
males on the same day, one in summer plumage, and the other in 
full breeding-plumage ” 

Colonel E. A. Butler writes from 8ind regarding this species : — 
“Nests were abundant at Hyderabad in May and June.” 

Again, from Deesa he records the following strange incident : — 
“ A Honey-sucker’s nest (A. asiatica) w^as brought to me containing 
two eggs. I examined them, and fancying they were hard-set, 
did not attempt to blow them, but placed them on some cotton- 
wool in a box and left them l^dng upon my table. 


* I have elsewhere recorded my belief that the Sun-birds have no seasonal 
change of plumage. — E d. 
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“ In mjlit or nine days (I am not quite certain which) I took 
them out of the box and attempted to blow them, and in doing so 
broke them both, when to my utter astonishment I found that 
each contained a living chick, almost ready to hatch. 

“ The temperature of the room in which they were left varies 
in the daytime from SS° to 90^ E., and at night from 79° to 
84° E. 

“ I have often and often left incubated eggs of different species 
on my table for two or three days before blowing them, but never 
before, on extracting the contents, have I found the embryo alive, 
unless in the case of an egg quite recently bj-ought in.” 

On the general subject of the nidification of this iSun-bird at 
Deesa, he says : — ‘^The Purple Sun-bird breeds in the neiglibour- 
hood of Deesa all through the hot weather, often assuming the 
breeding-plumage as early as December. I took nests this year on 
the following dates : — 

“Eeb. 10th, 1876. A nest containing 2 fresh eggs. 

“Eeb. 28th. ,, ,, 2 fresh eggs. 

“March 15th. ,, „ 2 fresh eggs. 

“March 19th. ,, ,, 2 fresh eggs. 

“March 22nd, „ ,, 2 fresh eggs. 

“ March 29th. „ „ 2 slightly incubated eggs, 

“May 10th. „ ,, 2 fresh eggs. 

“ May 11th. ,, „ 2 fresh eggs. 

“ In addition to the above-mentioned I took a nest containing 
two fresh eggs on the ISlh June, 1875, at Mount Aboo, and 
many others during the hot v'eather, which I have not mentioned. 
The nests and eggs are so well known that it is unnecessary for 
me to describe them. They often select odd places to build in. 
In several instances I have found nests suspended from pieces of 
string hanging from the roofs of houses.” 

Writing of Eajputana in general, Lieut. H. E. Barnes remarhs ; 
“ Commences to breed in March, and nests may be foundquite 
up to the beginning of the rains.” 

Miss Cockburn remarks that in the Nilghiris they generally lay 
in January. “ Their nests are composed of cobweb stuck thickly 
over with small pieces of dried leaves ; the whole forms a neat 
oblong hanging nest, the entrance being at one side towards the 
top, over which there is a little canopy, which gives a look of 
snugness and security, as if not a drop of water could enter the 
abode. The interior is warmly lined with the down of seed-pods, 
and the whole construction is generally attached to the extremity 
o£ a small branch, which the slightest breath of air puts in 
motion.” 

Mr. Eh odes W. Morgan, writing from South India, says : — 
“ The Purple Honey-sucker builds a nest very similar to the pre- 
ceding {Nectar ojghila zeyhnka). It breeds both on the plains and 
in the hills, ascending the Hilghiris to an elevation of 6000 feet. 
The nest is composed of small twigs, pieces of grass and leaves, 
and is hned with the down of thistles and silk-cotton. It is 
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generally adorned with the excrement of caterpillars, small bits of 
rag, ])aper 5 &c. A pair that built in front of my office at Kurnool, 
ill an acacia-trce, had the most extraordinary nest I have ever seen. 
It was ornamented with bits of blotting-paper, t\Tdne, and old 
service-stamps that had been left lying about. The whole structure 
was most compactly bound together with cobwebs, and had a long 
string of caterpillar excrement wound round it. This excrement 
had most probably fallen on to a cobweb and had stuck to it, and 
the cobweb had afterwards been transported in strips to the nest. 
It breeds from Pebruary to June, the majority of the nests being 
constructed in March and April. The eggs are thickly spotted with 
dusky brown on a greenish-grey ground, the usual number being 
three. Dimensions of an egg in my collection 0*65 inch in length 
by 0’46 in breadth.^’ 

The eggs of this little bird vary so much that the two extremes 
of a good series of its eggs could hardly at first be believed to 
pertain to the same species. In shape they are typically a mode- 
rately broad oval, considerably pointed tow ards one end ; but some 
arc nearly perfect, rather elongated ovals, aud a few are short and 
pyriform. The ground-colour is greenish-, greyish-, or brownish- 
white; in some but little, in others almost entirely obscured by 
the inarkiugs. These latter, always minute and ill-defined, are 
grey, purplish grey, browm, or greyish browm. A certain nauiber 
of the eggs are pretty uniformly speckled and freckled over the 
wdiole surface, but in the majority the markings are densest towards 
the large end, where many exhibit more or less perfect caps or 
zones, and to which locality in some few specimens the markings 
are exclusively confined. Dull, dingy little eggs, giving small 
promise of the brilliant offspring they are destined to produce, 
their colouring recalls the eggs of the Sedge- Warbler, of several 
species of Wagtail, and of many of our Larks ; aud I have before 
me now specimeiis wLich, so far as tint and character of markings 
are concerned, are un distinguishable from specimens of the eggs of 
these various species. 

In length the eggs vary from 0'6 to 0‘68 inch, and in width 
from 0‘45 to 0-48 inch ; but the average of fifty eggs is 0*64 by 
0*46 inch. I have one monstrous and absolutely abnormal egg of 
this species, taken by Mr. W. Blewutt at Ilansee on the ISth April, 
which measures 0‘78 by 0*49 inch. 


Arachnechthra hasselti (Temm.). Van Hasselfs Sun-lird. 

'in 

Cinnyiis hraailiana ((j???.), Mmne^ Cat, no. 233 bis. 

A correspondent w^rites: — “I found this nest five days ago, 
building, and this morning w^as fortunate enough to find the bird 
on the nest and two fresh eggs. I w'aited for nearly an hour, 
then saw the female on the nest, flushed, and shot her. The cock 


* This note is without name, locality, or date. — En. 
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came fluttering about the nest five minutes after, and I shot 
him. The nest was on the end ot a bough of a tree hi jungle, 3 
feet from the ground — the ordinary nest of this kind of bird, but 
built entirely of shelled bark and cobwebs (the bark of the colour 
of light brown paper), and lined with very fine grass, 5 inches in 
length and 2| in diameter. The entrance-hole | in diameter. 
The nest at ten paces distant is very hard to make out, looking 
like a bunch of dried leaves. There was no tail or ornamen- 
tations.” 

The nest, a most lovely little felted purse suspended by a broad 
band of attachment from a slender twig, is exactly 4-25 inches in 
length outside. It is somewhat pear-shaped, but not much so, 
owing to the great breadth of the attachment. At its broadest it 
is 1-75 inch in diameter externally. The aperture, which is in 
the front of the nest, is oval, 1*5 from top to bottom, and nearly 
0-75 in width. Its lower lip, if I may use the phrase, is 1-5 ex- 
teriorly from the bottom of the nest. The nest is everywhere 
about 0*25 inch thick, except just at the bottom, where it is about 
0*5 inch thick. It is composed entirely of the glistening red- 
brown scales taken from the basal portions of the stems of ferns, 
densely felted together, and exteriorly very thinly coated with 
excessively fine black moss-roots and white silk from cocoons, tiny 
pieces of moss and lichen being laid on here and there wdth this 
slender fibrous covering, apparently for ornament. The nest has 
no dependent tags or streamers, but ends quite obtusely. 

The eggs are tiny little ovals, a little elongated and with a slight 
pyriform tendency. The shell, though very fine, decidedly stout 
for the bird, and with a perceptible amount of gloss. The colour 
is a sort of brownish cafe an lait, and round the large end is a 
dusky-greyish mottled zone, not very markedly darker than the 
ground-colour. The two eggs measure 0’ 58 by 041 and 0*57 by 
04 respectively. 


Arachnechthra pectoralis (Horsf.). The Malay Yellow- 
hrecLSted Su7i-hi7'd, 

Cyrtostomus pectoralis {Horsf.) ^ Hough Draft N, §• B. 

no. 235 bis. 

Of the nidification of the Malay Yellow-breasted Sun-bird, which , 
so far as we yet know, occurs within our limits only in the 
JSTicobars, the following brief note by Mr. Davison sums up all 
we yet know : — “ Although I found several nests of this species, I 
never obtained the eggs. On the 19th of January I found a nest, 
at Camorta; I shot both the birds, but on climbing up to the nest 
found it empty. Again, on the 17thPebruary,I found three nests, 
two empty, one with twn very young birds.” 

The nest is quite that of an Arach7ieclitlira, very similar to, but 
larger and more coarsely made than, that of A. asiatica. The nest 
is a pendent, elongated egg, a good deal drawn out towards tho 
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twig it haDgs from, 9 inclies in length and 3 in diameter, composed 
chiefly of dry grass and cocoanut-hbre, with a few feathers inter- 
mingled in the body of the nest, and the interior thickly lined 
with these. About an inch below the point of suspension, the 
portico projects for 1‘25 inch; it is about 15 thick; and below 
this is the little oYal entrance to the nest, about 1-25 by 1 inch. 
Interiorly the cavity is about 3’5 inches deep, and below the lower 
margin of the entrance-hole nearly 1-75 in diameter. The portico 
and the upper portion or neck of the nest is chiefly coir, Avliile the 
lower and broader portions are mostly grass and pieces of bamboo 
sheaths, a dead leaf or so, and a scrap or two of bark. There is 
no attempt to decorate the nest externally, as is so common in 
this genus ; but perhaps the nest was not quite finished, though 
Davison says they were all alike. 

An egg of this species, taken bj'’ Mr. De Eoepstorff in Eebruary 
at Oamorta, is a pale dull grey-brown, thickly streaked and freckled 
with a somewhat darker brown, and with a few minute specks and 
spots of a much darker brown, each surrounded by a sort of 
purplish or reddish haze, scattered very sparsely about the egg. 
On one side of the large end these markings seem to have a ten- 
dency to form a zone. It measured 0*61 by 0*45. 


Arachnechthra flammaxillaris (Blyth). The Bumese 
Yellow-breasted Sun-bird. 

Ai’achnechthra flammaxillaris {Bl.), Hume^ Bough Draft N. cj' B. 
no. 234 ter. 

Mr. W. Theobald states that he obtained a nest of this species 
at Tavoy on the 1st Eebruary. The nest resembled that of A. 
asiatica, and was a neat purse, suspended in a lime-tree (Citrus). 
It contained two oval-pyriform eggs, pale greenish, speckled with 
greyish ash, which measured 0-56 by 0'43 inch, I suspect some 
error in measurements here ; these dimensions are apparently too 
small for the bird. 

Mr. Oates, writing from Pegu, says;— “I have found the nest 
of this bird from the commencement of July to the end of August. 
On the 3rd of the former month I observed a female of this species 
attaching a piece of grass to a twig. On the 8th the nest looked 
quite finished, and on the 14th I took two eggs from it. Another 
nest also with two eggs was found on the same day, and subse- 
quently, during July and August, other nests w^ere found by me. 

“ Two appear to be invariably the number of eggs laid. They 
have little or no gloss ; the ground-colour is pale greenish white, 
and this is nearly all covered with dashes of greyish ash, which run 
one into the other at the thick end and form a cap. In addition, 
the egg is sparingly marked with fine, round spots of dark brownish 
black running at the edges like inkspots on blotting-paper. 

^ Ail the nests I have met with have been placed in secondary 
jungle, on shrubs and bamboos, seldom more than four feet, occa- 
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sionally only two, and in one instance about six feet from tlie 
ground. 

“ The nest is generally pear-shaped, the upper part tapering up 
to the point of attachment. Occasionally the shape is more that 
of a long cylinder. The total length yaries from 6 to S inches and 
it is 3 in its widest part. The entrance li by 1 is centrally 
situated, and is overhung by a rude porch, an inch wide and about 
long. The walls are half an inch thick, hut at the base fully 
an incli. 

“The materials are chiefly fine grasses mixed up with scraps of 
dead leaves, moss, bark, and cobwebs. The interior is entirely of 
very line grass, and the egg-chamber has usually a few feathers in 
it. Pieces of bark are suspended from the nest by cobwebs, occa- 
sionally extending a foot down.^’ 

And he subsequently added this note : — “ This bird appears to 
breed twice a year, if not oftener. I had found numerous nests in 
July and August, but this year I got two nests in March, one with 
young birds on the 16th, and one with two fresh eggs on the 17tb. 
Jn my former note I carelessly omitted to give the measurements 
of the eggs. In length they vary from 0-65 to 0'57, and in breadth 
from 0-48 to 0*41 ; the average of ten eggs is 0*6 by O' 45.’’ 

Mr. J. Darling, Junior, writes : — “I took this nest at Taroar on 
the 12th Pebruary. It was hanging fcoin the end of a thin bough 
of a large bush in open land, 10 feet from the ground. The nest 
was built of moss, cobwebs, and mixed with a great deal of some 
small brown seed, and some fine bark, like thin brown paper, lined 
with fine grass and some silk-cotton stuff, with a few featliers ; 
the aperture li inches in diameter; length of nest 6 inches, 
diameter 3 inches ; with a long tail hanging to it. The two eggs 
were so hard-set, that I broke one altogether; the shell of the 
other I send. 

“I found another nest on March 1st, and shot the hen off the 
nest, which contained two fresh eggs. The nest was suspended 
from a twig of a bamboo put up for a pandal to grow pumpkins 
on, 10 feet from the ground ; it was built of rotten bamboo-leaves, 
moss, cobwebs, and fibrous bark on the outside, cocoauiit-hbre on 
the inside, and lined wdth fine feathers. The ornamentation 
consisted of a great many droppings of lizards bound with cobwebs. 
The nest w^as 6 inches long, 3 in diameter, with an aperture 1 inch 
in diameter; the wall | inch thick all round, and 1 inch thick at 
bottom.” 

The eggs are rather elongated, more or less decidedly pyriform, 
much compressed towards the small end: the shell is extremely 
delicate and fragile, but dull and glossless ; the ground-colour is a 
dull greenish white, and the greater part of the surface is mottled 
and clouded with pale dingy brown, which in some eggs has a faint 
purplish tinge. Besides this a very few spots and specks, almost 
black in colour, sometimes partially extended into short lines, are 
sparsely dotted about. 

The few eggs I have measured vary from 0*56 to 0*63 in length, 
and from 0'41 to 0*48 in breadth. 
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Arachneclitlira andamanica, Hume. The Andaman ^un-hird, 
Cinnyris andamaiiica (Hwme), Hume^ Cat. no. 234 qiiat. 

Of the nidification of the Andamau Sun-bird, Capt. Wimberley 
writes : — send the nest and two eggs of A. andamanica taken 
by me on the 3rcl March at Aberdeen, together with the female 
b'.rd. The nest was suspended from a creeper growing on a 
giirjun or wood-oil tree. It was built about five feet from the 
ground.’’ 

The nest is a typical Sun-bird structure, suspended from a very 
slender leafy twig, about 4 inches from its extreme point, these 
remaining 4 inches being allowed to hang down alongside the 
nest. The body of the nest is egg-shaped, the longer diameter 
being vertical, and the end nearest the point of suspension beiog 
drawn out into a point. At the lower extremity there is as usual 
a fringe of pendent ornaments, thin strips of bark, of two kinds, 
brown and silvery. The body of the nest is about 5 inches by 3, 
external diameters, the point is drawn up about an inch longer, and 
the fringe bangs down about two inches below the bottom of the true 
nest. About two inches below the point of suspension is a little 
portico, which projects about an inch and immediately overhangs 
the oval aperture, which is an inch or rather more Avide and 
nearly two inches high. The greatest interior diameter is two 
inches, and it is only one and a half inch deep below the lower 
margin of the entrance. The nest is somewhat loosely woven with 
fine grass and vegetable fibre and a few dead leaves, and numerous 
pieces of red fern-roots, white silver-paper-like bark, and other 
similar vegetable odds and ends are incorporated in the outer surface. 
As usual the margin of the lower half of the entrance is more firmly 
woven, and the whole interior below the aperture is densely felted 
with soft satiny vegetable down, mingled white and brown. 

The egg (for one was destroyed in transit) is a moderately 
elongated oval, a good deal pointed towards one end. The shell is 
fine but glossless. The ground-colour appears to be a slightly 
pinkish white, everywhere clouded and mottled with a faint wash 
of pinkish or purplish brown. Besides this a few dark brown, 
in some cases almost black, specks, mostly very minute, are scat- 
tered here and there about the surface of the egg. Only one of 
the specks exceeds in size a fall stop as here printed • The clouding 
already alluded to seems to have a faint tendency to form a zone 
about the large end. Some of the dark spots are surrounded by a 
nimbus, as if the colour had run. 

The egg measures 0’67 by 0*48. 


Araclmeclithra minima, Sykes. The Small Sun-hlrd. 

Leptocoma minima {Sykes), Jerd, B. Ind, i, p. 369 j Hume, Bough 
Draft N. K no. 233. 

Mr, Davison tells me that “ the Tiny Honey-sucker breeds on 
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the slopes of the Mlghiris in September and during the earlier 
part of October ; I have seen young birds only just able to fly 
about the middle of October. The nest is suspended to a twig 
about 4 or 5 feet from the ground ; it is similar, both in shape and 
materials, to that of A. zeylonica, but considerably smaller. They 
lay two eggs.’’ 

Mr. Trank Bourdillon writes from Travancore : — “ This beautiful 
little bird is common on the edges of forest, and is slightly gre- 
garious in habit, three or four hunting about together amongst the 
boughs of some gamboge-tree, which is a tree they seem particu- 
larly to like. They are not at all shy, and when sitting cpiiet in 
thick bushwood I have seen them perch inquisitively w'ithin a few 
feet of my face. I have not obtained the eggs of this species, but 
Mr. Terguson observed a pair commence a hanging nest at the 
extreme end of a gamboge-bough at some height from the ground. 
Unfortunately the birds left the nest unhnished.” 

The eggs, which were taken by Mr. Davison, are perfect minia- 
tures of some of the eggs of AracJinechtln'a asiaiica. In shape 
they are a somewhat elongated oval, a good deal compressed towariis 
one end. They have scarcely any gloss. The ground-colour is a 
dull greenish or greyish white, and it is thickly speckled and 
mottled all over, most thickly so towards the large end, where Llie 
spots have a tendency to become confluent and form a zone, w’ith 
a dull greyish and olivaceous brown. 

The eggs measure O' 62 by 0*42 inch. 

Arachneclithra zeylonica (Linn.). The Furjyle-rimped 
Sun-hlnl. 

Leptocoma zeylonica {Linn.'), Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 308; Hume, Boutjh 
Draft N. D. no. 232. 

The Purple-ruinped Siin-hird lays at least twice a year, as I 
have found the eggs both in Tebruaiy and August, but the breed- 
ing-season is very variable, as will be seen by the notes which I 
quote further on, to which I may add that Mr. Davison saw a iiest 
containing young birds in Captain Mitchell’s verandah at Madras, 
late in December. A pair had built in the same place, he tells 
me, year after year, as is indeed, I believe, the habit of these 
Sun-birds. 

The nests, which are generally attached to the terminal twigs of 
branches, at heights of from 10 to 30 feet from the ground, are 
most lovely little structures, hanging purses with the aperture 
near the top, and, as in A. asiatlca, with a little projecting portico 
over the doorway. An average-sized nest will measure externally 
from top to bottom from 5 to 6 inches in length and about 3 inches 
in diameter. Internally from the lower edge of the entrance it 
will be about 2 inches deep and about inch in diameter. The 
entrance-hole is from an inch to l:j inch in diameter. The body 
of the nest is generally chiefly composed of vary fine grass or 
vegetable fibre. The egg-chamber very softly lined with feathers 
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or silky vegetable down, and the exterior profusely ornamented 
with tiny dry flower-buds, scraps of white lichen, dry white leaves, 
glistening straw, and anything else that happens to be handy, and 
that appears to have attracted the little bird’s attenriou in any 
way. The uests are always hung to some slender twig, over which 
the upper surface of the nest is firmly worked with fibres and 
vegetable down. Sometimes long pendants of leaves, lichen, &c. 
hang down from the nest, making it much longer than I have 
above described. 

Elsewhere, before I had seen as many nests as I now have, I 
thus described them ; — 

“ The only two nests that I have seen of this species closely 
resemble those of Araclineolithra asiatica. They were in both 
cases suspended, the one from a habool, the other from a peepul 
tree. They were long and pear-shaped, with the thickest portion 
of the pear downwards. On one side, just at the swell, a cut had, 
as it were, been made, and the cut piece bad been pulled up so as 
to form a sort of projecting portico over the entrance-hole. The 
total external length of the nest was about 6 inches. The greatest 
external diameter about 2| inches. The portico projected nearly 
1 inch. The entrance-hole beneath it was oval, about inch 
high and ^ inch broad. Internally the nest w’as about 2^ inches 
deep below the lower edge of the entrance aperture, and this lower 
edge, I may here mention, as in the case of the rim of the nests 
of the Palm-Swift, was very firmly corded and banded, if I may 
use such an expression, so as to prevent the possibility of the nest 
being split down at this place. The materials composing the nest 
were very various. The main fabric of the nest was a tow-like 
vegetable fibre firmly felted together, and with a good deal of 
cobweb intermingled. The whole interior of the nest below the 
level of the lower rim of the entrance aperture was densely felted 
with the beautiful glossy wEite down of the seeds of the Asclepias 
giganua. Externally, apparently for the sake of ornament, or 
possibly to render the nest less conspicuous, all kinds of odds and 
ends, chips of wood, scraps of bark, dry petals of flowers, a little 
moss, and numerous tiny cocoons, were fastened on with cobwebs.’’ 

According to my experience, the eggs are invariably two in 
number. Captain Beavan {vide infra) says three, but he is talkiug 
of two nests, and I think he means that there were two in one and 
only one in the other nest. 

Er. Jerdon states that “it is exceedingly abundant in Madras, 
more so I think than in Lower Bengal. It may be seen in every 
garden flitting from flower to flower, and it builds a very neat 
nest of grass, vegetable fibres, spider’s web sometimes, with a hole 
at the side near the top overshadowed by a canopy of the same 
materials, and lays usually two eggs of a pale greenish tinge, with 
small dusky spots.” 

Mr. Theobald, writing from Sooramiingalum of the Salem Dis- 
trict, tells me that August is the laying-season there. “ The nests 
are suspended at a moderate height from the ground to the branches 
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of thorny acacias. They build a very neat little hanging nest, 
thick at the bottom and tapering towards the top, having a round 
hole for entrance 2| inches from the bottom ; circumference at 
the thickest part 7^ inches ; length 6 inches. It has a prominence 
above the hole covering about half of it. It is made of vegetable 
fibres, cobwebs, and chips of dry wood, and lined with a beautiful 
soft kind of silk-cottoii (from a milky bush of the Ascle]_nadece 
family, I think it is the Cahtvopis cflycuitea) which the natives of 
Southern India call verhinn punjee. 

“ I always found two eggs in the nests of these birds, and think 
that the young birds are male and female, for I invariably found 
one a little bigger than the other; the colour of the plumage in 
the young is the same. The natives also informed me that two 
eggs are the usual number, and that the young are always a ])air.” 

Captain Beavan, writing from Maunbhoom, says : — ‘‘Two nests 
wore brought to me on the 27th March, froiii which I take the 
following description ; — Bottle-shaped ; the entrance from one side 
near the top ; its aperture circular, with a dome over it. Com- 
posed outside of bits of bark and libres, firmly agglutinated with 
spider’s web ; the top of the nest attached firmly to a small twig, 
from which it hangs suspended, and exposed to every breeze, which 
must shake the nest severely and cause it to swing, but without 
damaging the eggs, owing to the peculiar elasticity of the silky 
webs employed. Extreme length of nest 6 inches ; breadth 2*5 
inches ; aperture 1 inch in diameter ; circumference just below the 
entrance 7*5 iuches. The eggs were three in number, much elon- 
gated at the smaller end. G-roiuid-colour dirty white, covered with 
minute ashy-browii specks, which combine so as to form a zone 
near the blunt end. Both nest and eggs vexT mui'h like those of 
Aracliiuchtlira asiatlca ; bxxt the former may be distinguished by 
its slightly smaller size, and the eggs by the zone. The eggs of 
both sp(‘cies vary considm'iibly in colour ; and after a careful exa- 
mination of fully forty nests and eggs of both species, I find it 
very difiicult to discrimiaato between them, or draw an exact line 
of difference. The only way I could be certain of the identity was 
by having the females caught by birdlime at the entrance of the 
nest. Eroin captui-es made in this way, I find that the male of this 
species takes part in incubation, a fact not obseiwed in A, asiatica. 
Three of the eggs I obtained measured respectively *65, *68, and 
'56 inch in length ; and in breadth *43, *46, and *51 inch. The 
young wdien fledged are like the female, hut with brighter yellow 
on the breast.’^ 

Long ago Mr. Blyth, then at Calcutta, remarked; — “According 
to Mr. Walter Elliot, the present species ‘builds a hanging nest 
with an entrance near the top, opening downwards,’ and such is 
the foi'in of a beautiful fabric before me, wdiich I am assured is the 
production of this bird. It is attached, nearly throughout its 
length, to a small thorn twig, and is of an elongated pear-shape, 
composed chiefly of soft vegetable fibres, veiy densely and neatly 
interwoven ; on the outside are some coarser strips of grass, leaves, 
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scalings of bark, &c.; but the substance and internal lining are 
constructed of the softest fibres only, which are refiected over the 
lower portion of the entrance, so as to fasten down its rim, im- 
parting thus a neatness of finish to this part of the structure ; 
above the fioor of the entrance is an overhanging roof or canopy, 
formed by the lining of the upper third or more of the nest being 
made to project semi circularly over the orifice, and then finished 
externally like the rest, with coarser material and some bits of 
leaves and the like, to disguise the na'iire of the fabric.” 

Mr. Y. E. Blewitt sends me the following note : — “ I have met 
with this beautiful species only in the extensiA e forests of the 
Eaipore and Sumbulpore Districts. It is to be met with in con- 
siderable numbers, either singly or in pairs ; incessantly flitting 
from flower to flower, and from tree to tree. I have never seen 
it in gardens any wl] ere ; it has a very feeble sbrill kind of chirp, 
easily distinguishable from the louder chirp of A. adatica. The 
bird breeds in Eebruary and March and probably part of April. 
On the 19th February, 1871, in the Eaipore District, a nest, with 
tv\o fresh eggs, was found suspended some 20 feet from the 
ground, from the end of a thin upper branch of a sal tree in open 
foi'est country. After many unsuccessful attempts it was even- 
tually with great difficulty secured. A few days after another 
unfinished nest was discovered, similarly suspended. The iiest is 
bottle-shaped, with a very moderate-sized neck, cleverly attached 
to the branch- The exterior is neatly made of fine grass, largely 
dotted over with small affixtures of vegetable fibres, spider’s web, 
&c. The interior is carefully lined with soft seed-down; the 
entrance-hole is about midway. The nest first found lacked the 
canopy described by Dr, Jerdon. Constructed at a great height 
from the ground and cleverly disguised, it is very difficult to detect 
the small nest of this Sun-bird.” 

Mr. B. Aitken sends me the following interesting note : — “ This 
is the common Sun-bird of Bombay. In Poona and Berar it is 
not so often seen as AraoJmechthra asiatica. It is very familiar, 
building in every garden, and quite regardless of observation. I 
have several times seen the nest not more than eight feet from the 
ground. Few birds leave the nest so early as this species. For 
days after they are fledged they are so helpless as easily to be 
caught by the hand, and many fall a prey to Crows. I have no 
doubt whatever that they have two broods between June and 
November, but a nest may also occasionally be found in the hot 
weather. The covered porch over the nest is not invariable. 
With reference to Mr. Theobald’s note in your ‘ Eough Draft,’ 
that he always found one young bird larger than the other, I may 
mention that on the 25th March, 1871, 1 found a nest at Poona 
which contained a young bird that I judged to be three days old, 
and an egg ready to be hatched. I am surprised that neither you 
nor your correspondents seem to have noticed that one of the two 
eggs is nearly always addled. According to my experience both 
eggs are seldom hatched. I have found old deserted nests with 
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a ciriecl-iip egg in them ; 1 have found one young bird and one 

addled egg together; and 1 have never seen more than a single 

young one following the parent bird; hut, excluding the case at 
Poona, just mentioned, I have found only one nest with two young 
ones in it, and that was at Bombay in 1859. The time was the 
first week in April, and the young birds were fully feathered, 
almost ready to fly. I have not known the birds return to a nest 
that had been robbed.” 

Mr. Ehodes W. Morgan, writing from South India, says: — 
“ This little Sun-bird breeds all over the plains ot Southern India. 
The bird often selects a cobweb in which to build its nest ; and 

this is 30 ingeniously built that it is impossible to detect the 

existence of the nest unless the cobweb is examined. The eggs 
are two in number, and of a pale greeidsli white, minutely 
speckled with dusky grey. Dimensions, 0‘62 in length by 0-46 in 
breadth.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wendeu write: — Found all over the 
Deccan. Gonimoner in the well-watered parts, and breeds.” 

Mr. G. Vidal remarks of this bird in the Konkau : — “ Common 
and generally distributed. Nests found with eggs in January, 
March, April, and 8eptember.” 

In shape, size, and colouring the eggs bear the closest resemblance 
to those of Arachnevlitlira asiatica. They are moderately broad oval 
eggs, sometimes, however, a good deal elongated, and usually a 
good deal pointed tov\’ards one end ; the shell is delicate and close- 
grained, but almost entirely devoid of gloss ; the ground-colour 
varies much. In some it is nearly pure white, but generally it is 
a dingy greenish or brownish white, much freckled, clouded, and 
streaked with jniuute greyisli-browm or brown markings, which 
commonly form an irregular zone round the larger end and some- 
times form a confluent cap. In some eggs the whole of the rest 
of the surface beyond the zone or cap is devoid, or aloiost devoid, 
of mai-kijigs. In others the wliole surface of* the egg is so closely 
speckled all over as almost entirely to conceal the ground-colour ; 
the variations in these respects reminding one much of similar 
variations in the eggs of many species of Larks. 

A pair of the eggs of this species, taken at Gopalpur in the 
Deccan on the 0th August, 1877, by Mr, Davidson, are in colour 
dingy greenish white, powdered all over with fine greyish-brown 
specks, which combine at the large end in forming in one egg a 
dense conliuent cap and in tho other a dense confluent zone. Eound 
the zone there is also an occasional streak of black. 

The eggs vary in length from 0'6 to 0*7 inch, and in breadth 
from 0*43 to 0*40 inch, but the average is 0*65 by 0*47 inch. 
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SuMamily ARACHNOTHERIN^. 

Arachnotliera magna (Hodgs.). The Larger Strealced 
Sjgider-hunUr, 

Arachnotliera magna {Ilodgs.)^ Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 300 ,• Ilame^ Cat. 
no. 223. 

Erom Sikhim Mr. Gammie writes : — “ Common as the large 
Spider-hunter is on the Cinchona reserves, I have as yet taken but 
two nests of it. As they were precisely alike, both in structure 
and position, and also, as I am informed on good authority, that 
the nests of this bird are always similar to those I took, I can but 
conclude that Jerdon had neither seen one in situ nor even a 
perfect specimen, else he would never have described it as a ^ very 
large but loose structure of grass and other fibrous materials, with 
a hole at one side near the top.^ In the first place, the nests 
measure, externally, 4 inches in height by the same in diameter at 
the top, and consequently are not ‘ very large ’ for the size of the 
bird ; in the next place, the fibrous materials, fine grass-stems and 
skeletonized leaves, of which they are composed, are compactly and 
neatly interwoven ; and the nests are cup-shaped, with an open 
top instead of having the hole at one side. The Spider-hunter 
builds so neat a nest, in so beautiful a situation, that, with a fresh 
nest before him, the greatest admirer of Jerdon could not help 
abusing him for so grossly misrepresenting this most elegant 
builder. The nest is suspended from about the middle of a large 
plantain-leaf by numerous threads (two hundred or so) of plantain- 
stem fibre, attached to rather more than half the rim of the cup, 
put through the blade of the leaf and knotted on the upper side. 
The holes are as neat — not a crack from them — as if they had 
been bored with a sharp needle, and as they are but barely large 
enough for the insertion of the threads, not a trace of water can 
get through to the nest. So comfortable did both the nest itself 
and its position appear to me the first time I saw it, which was on 
a pouring wet day, that I could not help wishing I had been born 
a Spider-hunter. The cavity is lined with fine grass-stems, and 
measures about 2-5 inches in diameter by the same in depth. The 
full number of eggs appears to be three. Both my nests were 
found in May, at about 3000 feet ; but as the bird is very common 
up to at least 5000 feet, I have no doubt it breeds up to that 
elevation.” 

He subsequently adds that the breeding-season extends to 
August, and that the number of eggs laid in one nest is almost 
invariably three. 

The eggs obtained by Mr- Gararaie correspond with one pre- 
viously sent me by Mr. Mandelli, and with some received from 
Tenasserim. They are distinctly of the Arachnechtlira type, but 
much darker, and of course much larger. They are moderately 
elongated ovals, considerably pointed and compressed towards the 
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small eud, have a line compact shell, and a very fair amount of 
gloss. The ground is a drab or sepia-brown, with, in one, a decided 
purplish tinge, and they are minutely striped and speckled some- 
times all over, but even then most densely about the large end, 
and sometimes there only, with a deep dingy purple whiehis almost 
black. 

In length they vary from 0*85 to 1*05, and in breadth from O Gl 
to 0*75. As will be seen from these dimensions, the eggs vary 
immensely in size. 


Chalcoparia phoenicotis (Temin.). The Euhij-Cheek. 

Olialcoparia aingalensis (Gm), Humcj Cat. no. 233 sex. 

Mr. Oates records the following note on the nidification of this 
bird in Pegu : — 

This bird appears to nidificate from the middle of May l,o 
about the end of July. On the 3rd June I found a nest with 
two eggs nearly hatched. It was suspended from a branch of a 
mango tree about 20 feet from the ground, and well surrounded 
by leaves. On the 25th June another nest was found from which 
the young had apparently just flown. It was about 8 feet from 
the ground. On July 6th a nest with two nearly fresh eggs was 
discovered hanging on a shrub about 4 feet high, and on the 8th 
of the same month another quite completed, but with no eggs. 
It was attached to the extreme tip of a bamboo about 25 feet from 
the ground. 

“ The eggs appear to be always two in number. Three eggs 
measure -60, *64, and *63 in length, by *46, *43, and *44 in breadth, 
respectively. They have little or no gloss. The ground-colour is 
pinkish white, and the whole shell is thickly streaked and other- 
wise marked wdth brown, in which a purplish tinge is distinctly 
visible. The marks are very evenly distributed, but round the 
thicker end they tend to coalesce and form a more or less distinct 
ring. Very little of the ground-colour is visible. 

The nest is a very lovely structure, closely resembling that of 
Ploceus haya in shape, with the tube cut off at the level of the 
bottom of the uest. At a short distance off, it looks like a mass 
of hair-combings. Three nests are composed throughout of black 


* I have shown in iny work on the Eirds of India that this species does not 
belong to the EectariinidcB. Its proper position is probably among the Liotri- 
chine. — Ed, 
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hair-like fibres very closely woven. With these are intermingled 
numerous small cocoons, pieces of bark, a few twigs here and 
there, and large lumps of the excreta of caterpillars. The interior 
is sparingly lined with fine grass. A fourth nest was madealmosb 
entirely of strips of grass, a very small quantity only of black 
fibres being used. Some huge pieces of bark, nearly as large as 
the bird itself, were suspended by cobwebs from the lower part of 
the nest. 

The nest is pear-shaped, about 6 inches in height, and barely 
3 inches outside diameter at the thickest part. The upper 2 inches 
are solid. The entrance is about halfway down and measures li 
by 1. The bottom of the egg-chamber is about one inch below the 
tip of the entrance, and the thickness of the walls everywhere 
is about one third of an inch. The wonderful part of the nest is 
the verandah or portico. This springs from the upper edge of 
the entrance and extends to two or three inches below the bottom 
of the nest. Laterally it extends to rather more than the width 
of the nest, and the sides are incorporated with the main structure 
all the way down. It is made of the same materials as the other 
portions, is about a quarter of an inch thick, and very strongly 
woven and elastic/^ 

The only egg of this species that I have yet seen, sent me by 
Mr. Oates, V’as a very elongated, slightly pyriform oval in shape. 
The shell was very fine and fragile, but entirely devoid of gloss. 
The gTound-colour was a dull wdiite or whitish stone-colour ; the 
wLole egg was extremely thickly freckled, mottled, and streaked 
with a dull greyish purple, so thickly that at the large end the 
markings are absolutely confluent, while even towards the small 
end but little of the ground-colour is visible. 

Two other eggs are rather eloiigcated ovals, and very dull and 
glosslcss in appearance. The ground-colour is a sort of creamy 
stone-colour, and the entii*e egg is thickly but very finely freckle’d 
over with pale greyish purple, which freckling becomes confluent 
and much more conspicuous in a rather narrow zone round the 
large end. 


Family DIC^IDiE. 

DicaBUm cruentatum (Linn.). The Scarhi-haclced Flower- 
‘peclcer. 

Licffium cocciueum Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 373. 

Dicseum cruentatum {Linn), Hume, Rough Draft N. ^ JE. no. 236. 

Mr. Oates, writing from Pegu, says I have taken many 
nests of this bird from the 2ud March to the 9th April. The 
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number of eggs Itiicl is cither two or three, just as often one as the 
other. The eggs are pure white without any gloss, and are rather 
pointed at one end. They vary in size from -58 to ‘55 in length, 
and from ‘42 to *38 in breadth. 

“The nest is generally built in mango-trees, but other trees, 
especially if the leaves are large and drooping, are also used. It 
is placed at all heights from the ground, from twelve feet to the 
summits of the highest trees. The nest is suspended from an 
outside twig, and is so surrounded by leaves that it is almost in- 
visible. When once the female begins to set, all efforts to find 
the nest wmuld, I believe, be useless. It is only by watching the 
little birds carrying inaterials, which they do incessantly and with 
a constant twitter, that I and my shikaree have been able to secure 
the nests. 

“To say that the nest is most beautiful is only to say what is 
applicable to the nests of all the Elower-peckers. The nest of this 
little bird is simply exquisite when newly built. It measures no 
more than 4 inches in total height, and one nest I have is only 
3i inches. It is egg-shaped, slightly pointed at the upper end, 
vvliere it is attached to the branch. Its external diameter is 
2 inches. The entrance is circular, inch diameter, and placed 
just midway between the top and bottom of the nest. The 
egg-chamber is small, the walls of the nest being of considerable 
thickness. 

“*The hulk of the nest is made of the finest vegetable down of 
dazzling whiteness resembling spun glass ; and exteriorly the 
nest is kept firm by being bound round with fine grass, which is 
twisted into a rope at the lower edge of the entrance. At the 
back of one nest there are a few patches of excreta of caterpillars, 
and in another, four dry blossoms of some shrub are stuck to 
the back of the nest. As a rule, however, no ornamentation is 
attempted.” 

Mr. J. E. Cripps writes: — “This tiny species is very common 
in the Dibrugarh district in forests and cultivation, and common 
in tea-gardens, when they are in bloom. On the 24th May, 1881, 
I found a nest with three hard-set eggs. The nest was in a guava- 
tree growing in a ryot’s compound, and was suspended from a 
twig about as thick as a pencil and 5 feet off the ground. In 
shape it w^as like an egg, the short end hanging downwards, and 
measured 2^ inches long by 2 broad, with the entrance at the 
upper side, and was composed of very fine black threads, evidently 
spiders’ webs, and lined with the cotton of the pod of ‘ Semul ’ 
(Bombaoc, sp.).” 
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DicSBUm trigonostigma (Scop.). The Orcmge^helUecl Flower- 
2^ecJcer. 

Dicaisum trigonoatigma (Scop.)j Hume, Cat, no. 236 bis. 

The eggs are regular ovals, moderately elongated, the shell 
very fragile and entirely glossless. The colour pure white. Our 
specimens, contrary to what was to be expected in this genus, 
exhibit a very few excessively minute dark species, which are brown 
or reddish brown, but which, even wuth a magnifying-glass, we 
cannot make certain as to W'hether they are natural or have been 
subsequently made by insects. Tvro eggs measured O' 6 by 0-41 
and 0-43 respectively. 

Dicseum ignipectus (Hodgs.). The Fire-hreasted Flower- 
pecker, 

Mvzanthe ignipectus, Hodgs., Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 377 ; Hume, Rough 
Draft N. ^ E. no. 241. 

Mr. E. Thompson tells me that the Tire-breasted Tlower-pecker 
“ breeds regularly at and about Nynee Tal, laying in June and July. 
It constructs a pendent nest, which it attaches to the bare bough 
of some large tree. In shape the nest is a sort of purse, opening 
at the side towards its upper extremity. The nest is like thin felt, 
and is composed of the pubescent covering of the stems of various 
species of Loranthus, or misseltoes. I never examined the eggs.’’ 

According to Mr. Hodgson’s notes and figures, this species lays 
in April and May. They build, in groves or open forest, a hang- 
ing nest, rarely above a couple of feet from the ground. The nest 
is attached to the end of some leafy spray which is incorporated 
in its substance. In shape it is pyriform, some 5-75 inches in 
length by 2-75 in width ; the entrance, which is about 2 inches 
below the point of suspension, is circular and about 1 inch in 
diameter. The nest is chiefly composed of green moss and hair- 
like roots, and is lined with soft grass and grass-flowers. Two or 
three eggs (which, however, are neither figured nor described) are 
said to be the maximum number laid, and both sexes are said to 
participate in the work of incubation and rearing the young. 

DicBBum concolor, Jerd. The Nilcjiri Flower-pecker, 

Dicasiim concolor, Jerd . : Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 375 ; Hume, Roiujh Draft 
N. E. no. 239. 

I have never myself obtained the eggs and nests of the Nilghiri 
Tlower-peckei', but have had many of these sent me. The first 
nest I obtained I described elsewhere, thus : — 


^ Mr. Hume appears to baTe received the eggs of this species from some 
correspondent. I cannot, however, find any note about the breeding of this 
bird within Indian limits either among his papers or in any published work. — 
Ed. 
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The nest of this species is a beauliful little purse, hung from 
the branch oL' some shrub, loosely woven exteriorly with fine 
grass and warmly lined with the silky pappus of some asteraceous 
plant. In the exterior framework of the nest small fragments of 
line moss and down of plants, similar to that so largely used by 
Fil^'isoma cujile, are intermingled. The total exterior length of 
the nest from the point of suspension to the bottom is about 3 
inches, and the exterior diameter about 2 inches. The entrance, 
which is circular and just below the point of suspension, may be 
about I inch in diameter, the cavity extends for about li to 
inch below the lower margin of the opening, and is perhaps between 
l.j and inch in diameter.” Subsequently 1 saw many other 
nests, and recorded the following note: — 

“ The nests of the Mlghiri Tlower-pecker are regidar purses, 
comparatively large for the size of the bird, reminding one much 
of those of Piprisoma cujile. They are hung like thosti of the 
Ai'acli]ieclitliras from a slender twig, but whereas the apertures in 
the Honey-suckers’ are in the sides or parallel to the suspending 
twig, the entrance in the Flower-peckers’ is in front, or at right 
angles to the twig. They are lined with the finest and silkiest 
vegetable down, and externally the nest is composed of Av^getable 
fibres, lichen, little pieces of grass, portions of leaves, and some 
little cobwebs ; lining and all included, they are scarcely anywhere 
more than § inch in thickness. They vary a great deal in size 
externally ; some are at least 4 inches deep, measured from the 
bottom of the nest to the top of the suspending twig ; others are 
not above 3 inches. Internally the cavity, measured from the 
lower edge of the orifice, is from to 1| inch in depth, and the 
internal diameter varies from little more than 1 inch to nearly 2 
inches.” 

The Nilghiri Flower-pecker breeds from January to April and 
lays three eggs. 

Mr. Havison notes the following in regard to the nidification of 
this species This little bird, so abundant on the Hilghiris, 
breeds at Ootacamund and its vicinity during the latter end of 
February and March. The nest is suspended to a small twig ; it 
is pear-shaped, composed externally of cotton, bits of moss, a few 
odd feathers, and the pappus of asteraceous plants, closely and 
compactly put together ,■ on the inside it is thickly felted with this 
pappus or other soft substance mixed with feathers ; the entrance 
is on one side near the top, circular, and with a slightly projecting 
canopy over it. In size the nest is a little smaller than that of 
Araclineclitlira asiatica, and very similar to it in shape, but is a very 
much neater and more compact structure, and is never composed 
of the same coarse substances used by Avaclimolithm asiatica^ to 
wit, straw, bits of bark, &c. 

“ Usually some bushy large-leaved tree is selected, and the nest 
suspended to a slender twig far out on one of the branches, and 
well screened by the overhanging leaves. When a situation like 
the above is chosen, the nest is usually only from 10 to 15 feet 

VOL. n. 18 
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aud of the same clescripiioiij being suspeiiclod by spider’s web 
from a bough ; but it is a good deal smaller, rather less oval and 
more round, and the inside more carefully constructed. It is lined 
with the softest materials, so as to put me much iu mind of the 
cocoon of the tusseh silkworm {Antliercm ]ia]pliia) — it was so 
smooth and well made. In length it was 3'5 inches ; in breadth 
2 inches ; and the circumference 7 inches. Several nests with 
young ones fully hedged were brought to me about the beginning 
of April.” 

Since the above was written, Mr. B. Aitken has favoured me 
with the following: — “ I send a nest and specimens of Diccmm 
minimum, one of the commonest birds about Bombay and Poona. 
Its favourite food is the ripe berry of the common parasite 
Lorantliiis iQmjijiovuB, Indeed the bird is so plentiful that one or 
t^vo can be seen at any time wherever there is a bunch of the 
parasite growing. 

“The nest was taken from a mango-tree in Poona, at a height 
of about 10 feet from the ground, on the 5th April. It was 
beautifully placed under a cluster of leaves which hung round it 
on every side. It contained one white, egg, smaller than that of 
the Arachneclithra asiatica. Unfortunately, I placed the egg on 
the wall out of the reach of rats, but within reach of a wretched 
gecko (house lizard), which destroyed it the first night.” 

The nest is a beautifid little egg, suspended by the pointed end 
(which is slightly, and only slightly, extended) from the point of 
junction of three slender twigs. The length of the nest (exteriorly) 
is exactly 3 inches, the greatest breadth 1*7 inch. In front, from 
close to the point of suspension to near the middle of the nest, is 
an oval aperture, 1*25 inch in length and nearly 1 inch in breadth. 
The whole nestis composed of the silky pappus of some asteraceous 
plant, or, it may be, of the silky down of the Calotro^nSf held to- 
gether by a slendej' irregular web-work of vegetable fibres, in 
which here and there a very few minute fragments of the excreta 
of caterpillars and tiny pieces of bark and fine grass-stem have 
been, perhaps accidentally (for they are few and far between), 
intermingled. The nest varies from 0*25 to 0*4 inch in thickness ; 
the thickest portion is just below the lower margin of the aperture, 
where a great deal more vegetable fibre is used than in any other 
part, clearly to obviate any danger of the nest being torn at this 
spot, where the strain on it of the birds going in and out would 
always be greatest. The whole interior is soft, silky, felted down. 

Mr. J. Davidson, writing of Western Khandesh, says : — “ A nest 
just finished was found by me at Pimpalnir in the beginning of 
February.” 

Capt. E. A. Butler writes : — 

“ JBelgaum, 20th May, 1879. — I found a nest of Tickell’s Flower- 
pecker. It was in structure, as far as I could see, exactly sunilar 
in shape to the nest of Arachnechthra asiatica, bub without any 
portico, and densely lined with some soft silky white vegetable 
down, and the bird was sitting with her head looking out of the 

18 ^ 
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entrance. The leaf to which it \A'as attached was on the very top 
of a ‘ Glnimpa ’ tree about 14 feet from the ground. 

I went the following day to take the nest, and to my disgust 
found it gone ; what could have taken it I cannot imagine. 

“ Behjaum, 7th April, 1880. — Pound a nest containing two tiny 
slightly incubated pure white eggs, of an elongated form, and much 
narrower at the small end than the other. 

“The nest was suspended from a small outside branch of a low 
tree^ about 15 feet from the ground, the foliage of Avhich was 
something similar to a banian but darker, and it was neatly con- 
cealed by the surrounding leaves. 

“ It w^as small, pyriform, and exquisitely built, with an entrance 
near the top on one side, and composed almost exclusively of the 
white silk-cotton from the seed-pod of Bomhaa' malabaricim, Avith 
a thin coating or network of fine dry grass to keep it together, the 
cotton projecting aboA^e the entrance so as to form a slight portico. 
A few days later, notwithstanding that I had shot one of the 
])arent birds, the survivor paired off Avitli another mate, and built a 
new nest exactly similar to the first on another branch of the same 
tree, about 4 feet from the first nest. Strange to say, allhough 1 
Avatched this nest closely after it appeared to be finislied, I never 
saw the old bird silting.; and thinking that the birds had forsakeii 
it, I sent a boy up the tree to look into it, and he reported it empty. 
About a week later, on the 4th May, seeing the old bird fly to the 
nest, I sent the hoy up again, w^hen to my great disappointment 
he reported that there were young ones (two), so that I lost the 
chance of getting the eggs from this nest.’’ 

The late Capt. 0. E. Cock Avrote to me some years ago: — “I 
have now taken four nests with eggs of this species besides several 
nests containing young, and I find that the usual niiinher of eggs 
laid is three, that they are generally laid in March, aud that at 
Sitapur, Oudh, the nest is invariably placed in a mango-tree, often 
under a thick cluster of leaves, at A^arying heights from the ground. 
One I found Avas at the top of a middle-sized tree, another w^as on 
a level wdth my face while riding. The nests are constructed of 
fine vegetable fibres externally covered with cobwebs, loose pieces 
of bark, dead shavings, and caterpillar excreta^ this latter ornament 
being found upon every nest I have examined. The interiors are 
lined with little bits of cotton-wool, a feAV long hairs and pieces of 
Avorsted thread. The shape \A’as much the same as that of 
Fij}risoma agile, but larger from not being of such compact material, 
and differing in that it was suspended from the stalks of three or 
four leaves, while that of Pi^msoma is always on a single tAvig. 

“ The nest is generally high up and placed under a thick bunch 
of leaves to hide it from that pirate JDench'OoiUa rufa, but not 
always successfully, as I har^e found to my sad experience. I may 
here remark that I wage war with D. rufa and do not tolerate 
them in my favourite baghs and topes, for many are the good eggs 
they have deprived me of.’^ 

The eggs taken by Captain Cock, some of which were sent me 
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bj Capt. 0. H. T. Marshall, are very similar to those of B. con- 
color^ but somewhat smaller. They are rather elongated ovals, 
pure white and glossless, and they vary in length from 0*54 to 
0-62, and in breadth from 0*4 to 0*42. The average of eight eggs 
is 0’58 by somewhat less than 0'41. 


Piprisoma sq.iialidum (Burt.). The Th\d>hilled 
Floiver-'pecliCr. 

Piprisoma agile {Tiel'.), Jerd. 7>. Ind. i, p. OTO) ; Hume, lloiu/lt Draff 
N. cS* E. no. 240. 

The Thick-billed Elower-pccker lays from the middle of Eebruary 
to the end of May, according to locality, breeding earlier in the 
plains and later in the Himalaya, s. 

Tire nests vary greatly in material, but very little in size or 
shape. They are invariably — let the material be what it may — 
small, rather full-bottomed, purse-like bags, hung from a small 
twig as nearly horizontal as possible, and with the aperture with its 
major axis in the same plane as the twig to w4iich the nest is sus- 
pended and immediately below the twig. The total length of the 
nest, measured from the upp(ir surface of the twig to the bottom 
of the nest, is from 3^ to 3| inches. The breadtli oE the nest at 
the point of suspension is about | inch, and the lower baggy por- 
tion of the nest is about 2 inches in diameter. The depth of the 
nest exteriorly below the lower edge of the entrance-aperture is 
about inch. Typically the nest is, as desciibed by Captain 
Beavan and figured by AEolf, a felt-like pliable fabric composed of 
fibres, and the down taken from young shoots and flower-buds of 
various plants, specially from the Biitea frondosa and our t\^^o 
common Indian LorantJii. The thickness of the fabric for the first 
inch below’ the twig scarcely exceeds in this kind of nest J inch, 
but it thickens gradually, so that at the bottom it is fully | inch 
thick. The fabric is soft and pliable, so that one nest before me, 
taken more than six moiiths ago, may even now be rolled up with- 
out injury. This, however, is not the only type of nest constructed 
by this species. It sometimes makes a nest of the same shape 
and dimensions, it is true, but of widely different materials. In 
these cases the exterior skin of the nest, if I may so term it, is a 
very loose network of very fine towHike fibres, backed internally 
throughout by a thick felting of the soft silky pappus or seed-dow’ii 
apparently of some asteraceous plant. One such nest I myself 
obtained with three young ones and both parents in the valley of 
the Sutledge below Xotgurh tow^ards the end of May, so that there 
is no mistake about the matter. The nest in this case w’as about 
5 feet from the ground, and hung in a small thorny bush, a kind 
of Carissa, I think. 

Writing from the Kumaon Terai, Mr. E. Thompson says : — ‘‘ I 
obtained a nest of this bird at Eamnuggnr, on the borders of the 
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Sub-Himalayan Eange, on 12tli May, which contained tw'o eggs of 
a fleshy- white colour, thickly blotched with pinkish spots. 

“ The nest was a neat structure pendent from a thin branch of 
a small leafless tree. It was entirely composed of the pubescent 
covering of the skins of a species of Lovantlms which the birds had 
scraped off, and mixing with spiders’ webs had Avoven into a thin 
felt. The shape of the nest was that of a purse opening down the 
side.” 

Later, writing from Mirzapoor, he says: — “March 6th: shot 
several males, no females ; these latter must be sitting, but in 
Kumaon they never commence breeding* until the end of: April. 
Agrore, 8th March ; I was perfectly correct in my surmise that 
these birds were now breeding. This morning I took a nest, con- 
taining two newly hatched young ones, with my own hands. I 
observed the old birds coming and going, and appearing suspiciously 
anxious of the presence of a Shrike {Lanins eryilironotns) which was 
hanging about, and this led me to search for the nest. It was on 
a leafless (deciduous) bush of the K^ither {Zizyp'hus liudher') about 
10 feet from the ground. The old birds hovered about whilst I 
was taking it, and more than once perched close over my head. 
Chopun, 17th March, 1869: found three nests, two with very 
young bii'ds in them, not fledged, so had not the heart to take them. 
There were two young ones in each ; took the third nest, which 
was empty and torn. The young, no doubt, had been eaten by a 
Shrike or Crow. 19th March, Modahpore ; to-day saw a couple 
fixing the foundation of their nest with cobwebs and the pubescent 
downy covering of the young shoots of Biitea frondosa, w’hich the 
birds bit off in small pieces and mixed with cobwebs ; both birds 
at work, alternating the time of arrival and departure with 
material. 

“ The nests seen on 17th at Chopun were hung on the following 
kinds of trees : — - 

“1st, Gonocar^us latifolia, w^as 14 feet from ground ; 2Dd, 
ZizypliMs Jcudher, w^as 12 feet from ground ; 3rd, Coyiocaijms 
latifolia, 9 feet from ground. 

“ The one seen to-day at 6 feet from ground on a twig of Zizy- 
yjlms hudlerJ^ 

Captain Beavan, wdio took several nests in Maunbhoom, one of 
which wns figured in ‘ The Ibis,’ tells us : — “ The first nest was 
brought to me on the 26th March, wflth only two eggs, the usual 
number being three. The nest is very peculiar, a pocket-like 
structure suspended from a small bough, which forms the roof, the 
entrance being from one side near the top. It is composed entirely 
of spiders’ w eb and other silks, with which a pinkish-brown fluff 
(probably from some tree in flower) is felted together, making the 
nest look entirely of that colour. There is no lining, only the 
material employed is denser at the bottom than at the top of the 
nest. The great peculiarity is, that the nest is as if w'oven in one 
piece, and, like a bit of cloth, can be shaken or compressed with- 
out doing it any injury. The length is 3 inches, breadth 2 inches, 
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entrauce-tole 1‘5 inch long by *87 inch broad. The eggs are mode- 
rately elongated, of a light pink ground-colour, blot died indistinctly 
Avith pink spots, more frequent and massed at the obtuse end. 
They are large for the size of the bird, their length being 0-62 inch, 
and their breadth a little over 0*37 iiich.’^ 

Two or three eggs are laid each time, the bird having, I am in- 
clined to believe, two broods at least in the year. 

The eggs vary a good deal in size and shape, as well as in colour. 
Typically they are rather elongated ovals, but eomparath^ely sphe- 
rical and somewhat pyriform examples occur. The ground-colour 
varies from white iust tinged with rosy to a decided pink, and the 
markings from broAvnish pink to claret-colour. The markings, 
again, are comparatively large spots, at others mere specks ; in 
some eggs are sparse, in others thickly studded, in all are most 
numerous towards the largo end, where they sometimes form an 
irregular zone or cap, and in some are almost confined to this part 
of the egg. 

The eggs A^ary in length from 0*6 to 0*69 inch, and from 0’43 to 
0*47 inch, but the average is about 0*63 by 0*45. 

Pachyglossa melanoxantha (Hodgs.). The Yelhiu-hellled 
Flower-^eclcer. 

Pachyglossa melanoxantha^ Hodffs,) Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 378 ; ILume^ 
Bough Draft N. E, no. 242. 

Dr. Jerdon says: — ‘‘This curious little biixl (the Yellow-bellied 
Plower-pecker) has hitherto only been found in Nepal. Hodgson 
says that it feeds on small insects and A'iscid berries, and malres cm 
ingenious 'pendulous uest^ like IIy::ant}ie. I was not fortunate 
enough to procure this bird in Sikhim.^’ I have been able to trace 
nothing about its uidification myself in Mr. Hodgson’s notes or 
drawings. 


Family PITTID^. 

Anthocincla phayrii, Blyth. Phayres Pitta, 
Anthocincla phayrii, Bhjtliy ELume^ Cat, no. 346 ter, 

Major C. T. Bingham was fortunate enough to discover the nest 
of this rare Pitta in Tenasserim. He says; — “ Eight up among 
lulls, and in dense evergreen forest, the Meplay, the largest tribu- 
tary of the Thouugyeen, takes its rise. Up at its source, where 
it is a mere bubbling rivulet, lies the small Karen hamlet of 
Hporrlai. On the 21st April this year (1881) I pitched my camp 
there, and in the evening strolled round with my gun. On the 
side of a deep bank covered by dense evergreen bushes I saw 
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somethiug moying, Ayhich I first took to be a rat, but presently 
made out to be a Pitta of some kind scratcbing among the leaves. 
Breathlessly waiting with gun at full cock, I wutched the bird for 
full ten minutes. At last it came well in sight, and I recognized it 
as a male of the above species. I hastily raised my gun and fired, 
knocking the bird over, and to my astonishment flushed a second, 
which, by the hasty glance I got of it, I thought was a female, 
wanting the black about the head. As I picked up the dead bird it 
flashed on me thtit these ^v’ere a pair, and that there might be a 
nest, and sure enough a little search showed me a compact little 
oven-shaped nest, made on the ground at the foot of a tree, of 
leaves, roots, and grass, and containing four eggs. The entrance 
to the nest was at the side looking down the steep slope on which 
it was built, and having a firm little platform of twigs leading up 
to it. The interior of the nest was lined with fine black roots. 
The eggs are glossy white, spotted chiefly at the larger end with 
purplish black. They measure 1*10 x 0'S8, 1*0S x 0*85, 1*09 x 0*85, 
and l‘lOxO'86. I may add that I did not take eggs, or dis- 
turb the nest there and then, but waited till the following morning, 
hoping to secure the female; I was disappointed, however, the 
eggs were quite cold, and the nest had evidently been deserted. 
Mhrk obliged me to shift camp that day. 1 tried to remove the 
nest, but, notwithstandiug the utmost care, it tumbled to pieces.” 

The eggs of this species, to my mind, fully establish what 1 have 
always contended, namely, that it is one of the Pittidse. JN'o one 
seeing the eggs of Pitta ne^aJensis, P. hracJiyitra^ P. cyanoptera, 
P. cyanea, P. ciicuTlata, and P. mec/arliyncJia, could then, on seeing 
the eggs of this species, doubt that they all belong to the same 
subgroup. The general character of the egg is the same glossy 
china-white ground, speckled and spotted with a more or less inky 
purple, becoming blackish in spots. But nevertheless the eggs 
have a character of their own, and, though much smaller, most 
closely resemble those of P. nepalensis. In shape they are broad 
ovals, hut they are rather more pointed towards the small end than 
are those of any of the species above referred to, and the markings 
are more speckly and spotty, scarcely showing any of the pecidiar 
angular hieroglyphic-like lines and scratches so common in the eggs 
of P. cucullata, P. cyanoptera, and P. cyanea. 

In this respect they more resemble P. hracJujiira and P. nepjolen- 
sis^ but the markings, the spots I mean, run decidedly smaller than 
in the eggs of those two species, and are almost all of the dark colour 
well marked, and very few of them of the pale washed-out lilac- 
grey. They are decidedly blacker too, and show scarcely any of the 
-reddish-purple tinge that characterizes so many of the spots of 
those species. 
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Pitta nepalensis (Hoclgs.). The Blue-naped Pitta, 

Il 3 "clromis nipalensis, Hoclgs. , Jerd. JB. hid. p. 502 ; Tlitme^ Tlough 
Draft K. ijj- E. no. 111. 

I obtained an egg of the Blne-naped Pitta at Darjeeling, 

on the 19th May, 1872, from a place about 4000 feet high below 
Lebong. The nest was a mass of grass and leares placed on the 
ground at the roots of a bush. The old bird was caught the 
hand oji the nest, and proved to he tln^ female. The nest contained 
three hard-set eggs, of which I only sncct^eded in preserving two 
in a very shattered condition ; in fact, the young were ready to 
hatch ofi. These two eggs measure 1*2 inch by 0*97 inch, and 1*3 
inch by 1 inch. They are consequently very broad oval eggs with 
a very glossy white ground, like white china, somewhat thinly 
spotted and speckled with pale inky purple and purplish maroon. 

Prom Wikhim, Mr. (xainmie writes : — ‘‘This species breeds about 
the end of May and during .Tune. I took two nests of it in the 
Government Cinchona reserves, at 5000 feet above the sea, on the 
10th June, one containing three, and the other four hard-set eggs. 
Both were among dense scrub, and placed, about 5 feet from the 
ground, on almost level platforms formed by several leafy branches 
being bent dowm, one on the top of the other (naturally, not by the 
bird) to a horizontal position. The larger of these tables Avas 
about 4 feet square, and the smaller half that size. A considerable 
quantity of large leaves and rotten sticlcs had first been collected 
in a heap near the middle of the table, and afterwards the nest 
built on this heap. The nest was hooded, with entrance at side, 
and measured externally (exclusive of foundation-heap) 7*7n inches 
in height by 9 inches in breadth ; internally the cavity measured 
5*5 inches in diameter by about I inch in depth from lower edge 
of entrance, which was 3*75 inches in diameter. The nest was 
made of fern -fronds, bamboo and other lea^^es, and lined on the 
top and sides ^\ith dry haniboo-leaves and in the bottom with black 
fibry roots. The materials n^ere so very rotten, and so loosely put 
together, that the nest would scarcely bear handling, but untouched 
it appeared solid and comfortable enough. In both cases the 
entrance faced the only open part of the scrub by which the 
nest could be approached, so that the sitting-birds could see, 
and leave the nest at, the first signal of danger. 'When distabed, 
they alighted on the ground a few yards and then quickly 
disappeared in the scrub with long bounding hops. One I 
watched soon came hack in the same hopping style, stopping 
every few yards and stretching its neck to the utmost to see if the 
way was clear. Altogether the nests were extraordinary-looking 
structures in extraordinary positions. It appears to me that their 
normal position is on the ground, but that when the birds can find 
such natural, elevated surfaces to place their nests on, they have 
souse enough to take advantage of the circumstance, instead of 
confining themselves to the regular groove,’^ 
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The eggs are typically very perfect and broad ovals. The shell 
is thill, fine, and glossy. The ground-colour is white, sometimes a 
china-white, sometimes wdth a very faint creamytinge. Themarkings, 
which are specks and spots, and in some few eggs small smudges, 
are as a rule pretty thickly set about the broad end, and very thinly 
distributed (at times almost wanting) over the rest of the surface 
of the egg ; but in one specimen the markings are thinly but pretty 
evenly distributed over the whole egg, and in another it is at the 
narrower and not the broader end that the majority of the markings 
are clustered. As in all similar eggs, some specimens exhibit 
many more markings than others. The markings are in two 
colours — the one varying in different eggs through dull red, pur- 
plish red, maroon, and purplish maroon to almost black (and these 
are alike most conspicuous and most numerous), and the other 
varying through pale purple, pale inky purple, and purplish grey, 
or rarely purplish brown (and these markings chiefly occur where 
the others are numerous and more or less thickly set). 

In length the eggs vary from ITl to 1-3, and in breadth from 
0*89 to 1*0; but the average of seventeen eggs is 1T9 by 0-97 
nearly. 


Pitta cyanea, Blyth. The Bhie Pitta. 

Pitta cyanea, Blythj Hume, Cat. no. 344 ter. 

Major Bingham writes from Tenasserim : — “ Bor somo I’eason 
or other, Pittas were excessively plentiful this year at Kaukarit. 

“ Of the above species I found tw’o nests with eggs, and four 
with young ones. Of these I only found one myself, the others 

were marked down for me, and I went and saw them, 

“ All the nests were of one type, globular masses of earth, leaves, 
twigs, &c., hound together with vegetable fibre, and lined interiorly 
with roots. One I measured was about 8 inches in diameter, and 
about the same in height. In five, the entrance-hole was about 

halfw^ay up one side. In one the opening was close on to the 

ground. The tw^o nests with eggs were found respectively on the 
23rd and 26th May, and contained, one four, and one five eggs. 
These nine eggs are all of one type, groniid-coloiir glossy white, 
spotted, scratched, and streaked, especially at the large end, with 
purple, and having also obscure purplish cloudy spots. They 
measure 1’09 X 0*85, 1'07 x 0'85, T08x0*86, l‘05x 0-823 1*05 x 
0-85, 1*09 x 0-86, 1-06 x 0-83, and 1-05 x 0-82.” 

Mr. J. Darling, Junior, informs me that he extracted a fully- 
formed egg from the oviduct of a female of this species at Tavoy. 

The eggs of this species are very like those of P. mcuTlata, They 
are broad ovals, not nearly so spherical' as those of P. hrachyimi, 
with a fair amount of gloss, but again by no means so glossy as 
those of the species just referred to. The gi’ound-colour varies 
from w^hite to creamy white, and they are pretty thickly marked 
with small scratches, streaks, spots, lines, and blotches of a darker 
and paler shade of purple — the one varying from reddish purple 
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to almost black, the other from pale lilac to sepia. The markings 
are very commooly most dense, largest, and most pronounced in 
colour about the large end, where they not unfrequently form an 
irregidar scratchy, speckly cap. lu some eggs all the markings 
are very small and speckly and are couiparatively densely set. lu 
others they are 1 Larger, more intense in colour, and much less 
numerous. 


Pitta cyanoptera, Temm. The Lesser Bhie-wincjed Pitta, 

Pitta molucceiisis {M'nlL), Hume, Cat, no, 345 bis. 

The Lesser Blue-winged Pitta occurs and breeds throughout 
British Burma, from Tonghoo to the Pag-chan Estuary, and from 
the coast of Arracan to Karennee, keeping, as a rule, hoAvever, 
in the thin trce~ 3 ungle that everywhere skirts the bases of the in- 
numerable larger and smaller hill-rtanges that intersect the Pro- 
vince. It is not as a rule, I believe, a permanent resident, but 
suddenly makes its appearance between the early part of April and 
the end of May, arriving earlier at Tavoy, for instance, and later 
at Thayetmyo. It comes and goes in a very strange manner. One 
day thousands are to be seen, the next not a bird is to be found ; 
but when the monsoon commences they settle down here and 
there and breed, layhig five or six eggs, and by the cold season 
have all, or mostly all, retreated south. P, hrach.yura similarly 
moves in multitudes upwards in India, about the setting-in of the 
S.W. monsoon. 

Davison ivas, I believe, the first to take the eggs of this species, 
"Writing from Amherst, in 1875, he remarks : — 

“ On the 15th July I found a nest of this Ground-Thrush eou- 
taiuing six very much incubated eggs (shooting the bird as she flew 
from her nest). This nest also, like that of P. cucullaUi, was placed 
on the ground at the root of a small tree ; but it was built in much 
thinner jungle, only about 3 or 4 yards from a footpath, and was 
quite exposed to view. It was conspicuously smaller and much less 
roughly put together, though composed of exactly the same materials 
(to wit, dry twigs and leaves, and lined with fibres) as the nest of 
P. cucullata; but the roof-sides, as well as foundation, were much 
thiuner, and it wanted the conspicuous platform in front of the 
entrance-hole of the nest of that species — the entrance in this 
present nest being almost on a level with the ground. It measured 
8 inches in diameter, 5*5 in height, the entrance 3*5 in diameter; 
the egg-cavity 5*5 wide interiorly and 3*5 high. 

“ These Ground-Thrushes apparently sit very close, as in both 
this case and in that of P. cucullata I walked to within a couple 
of feet of the nests before the birds left them.^^ 

Mr. Oates writes from Pegu ; — June 27th, Nest placed on 
the ground in thick forest on a hill-side in a small patch of thatch- 
grass, but in no way concealed from view. Oven-shaped, about 
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10 inches long, 8 broad, and G high, with a 3-inch circular hole at 
one end ; side of nest everywhere rather more than 1 inch thick ; 
composed of large dead leaves and roots all matted together with 
earth. On the exterior there are some large sticks and twigs. 
Eggs five (female sitting very closely, although the eggs were fresh), 
highly glossy, wliite, beautifully marbled with marks of inky purple 
and lines or scrawls with a few dots of reddish purple. The whole 
shell is very thickly covered with these marks, more so at the thick 
end than elsewhere. Size 1*15, 1‘12, 1*0S, lelO, I'lO, by '88, ’ST, 
•SS, --SS, -87, respectively. 

On the same day three other nests wei'e found, presumably of 
this species. Erom the remains of egg-shells near one, it was 
evident that the young had flown. The other tw'o appeared to be 
new ; one was placed on the side of a nullah on the root of a tree, 
and the other on a tree-trunk where the tree separated into three 
branches about two feet from the ground.’’ 

Major 0. T. Eingbani found some nests of this Pitta in Tenas- 
serim. He says “ I got my first neat of this bird at Pynekyoon, 
on the Pynekyoonchoung, a feeder of the I'llinebooey river. 

“ On the 2ud May, a long hot march from the top of the Dawna 
Pass took me to Pynekyoon, at the outskirts of which I heard 
Pit/a cycuioptera calling loudly. G-oing through some scrub and 
bamboo, I fiushed one of these, and to my delight found she had 
been seated on two fresh glossy white eggs, streaked and boldly 
blotched with purplish lilac, which were laid inside a firmly made 
little round oven of a nest, some 7 or 8 inches in diameter, with 
the entrance high up on one side. The nest was constructed of 
bamboo-leaves matted together with earth, and placed at the roots 
of a bamboo-bush. On the 9th May I found a second nest at the 
foot of a rhododendron-bush on the side of the. hill behind Maul- 
main. This was a much larger afiiair and much more loosely made. 
It looked for all the world like an accumulation of leaves and grass, 
and but for my dog flushing the female off it, I should never have 
taken it for a nest. It contained three eggs of the same type as 
above described, and the cavity in which they lay was lined with 
roots, &e. A third nest I found unfinished. A fourth on the 
25th May, at Kaukarit on the Plouudraw, contaiuiug 5 eggs. 

“In all 10 eggs procured; these measure 1*05 X 0*87, 1*02 x 0*8G, 
] *02 X 0-8G, 1*01 X 0*82, 1*00 x 0*83, 0*99 x 0*87, 1*01 x 0*87, 0-95 
X ()*81, 1-00 X 0-86, and 1*00 x 0*82.” 

The eggs procured by Mr. Davison are in some respects of the 
regular Pitta type, very round ovals, glossy, and with a white or 
creamy- white ground, but they are, as a rule, far more thickly 
marked and richly coloured than those of any of our other Ground- 
Thrushes with which I am acquainted. The markings consist of 
rather small, generally irregular, often angular, blotches, spots, 
streaks, smudges, and lines, thickly set, and, to judge from the six 
eggs before me, pretty uniformly distributed over the whole sur- 
face of the egg. They are of two colours — maroon-red, almost 
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’wanting in some eggs, and inky purple-black, or very nearly so in 
many spots. 

Tlie eggs vary from 1 to 1*04 in length, and from 0*85 to 0*0 in 
breadth 


Pitta brachyura (Linn.). Tim Indian rUia. 

fdtta hengalensis ( lord, B. Bid. i, p. 503. 

Pitta coi'unata {3Iiill,), Himc, Bough Dvaft N. B. no. 345. 

My friend Mr. E. E. Blewitt has taken a vast number ol: the 
eggs of the Indian Pitta in the neighbourhood of Eaipur, Central 
Provinces. The nests, three of which he sent me with the eggs, 
were huge globular structnres, fully D inches in hoiazontal diameter 
and 6 iuches high, with a circular aperture on one side. They 
were composed internally of line twigs, notably those of the 
tamarisk, and grass-roots ; externally, of dry lea-w^s, many of them 
skeleton leaves, hold in tlndr places by a few roots or twigs. The 
internal cavity may have been about 4 incln^s in diameter. The 
nests were placed in brushwood and scrub jungle, either on the 
ground or on low branches close to the ground. The nests were 
taken in July aud August. They also breed, I know (though I 
could never find the ]iests), in the Boon and the northern parts of 
Eohilcuiid. Mr. E. Thompson remarks: — “As this bird comes in 
regularly about the first week in May, aud remains in tlie Bhabur 
till July or August, uttering its sweet call of two simple notes, I 
am led to think it breeds with us. What becomes of the bird at 
other seasons I do not know.’’ 

Eew Indian eggs are more beautiful than those of this species. 
Li shape they are excessively broad and regular ovals; some, 
indeed, are almost spherical. They are excessively glossy, more so 
than almost any other egg 1 know. The ground-colour is china- 
white, sometimes faintly tinged with pink, sometimes creamy ; and 
the eggs are speckled aud spotted ivith, aud in some eggs also 
painted mth fine hair-like lines of deep maroon, dark purple, and 
sometimes brownish purple, as primary markings, and pale inky 
purple as secondary ones. The primary markings are scattered, 
in some instances pretty thickly, in others very sparingly, over the 


* Pitta megaiuivnciia, Schleg, Tlic Larger ISkie-minged V'dfa, 

Pitta mcgarhyncha, Schleg.y HuaiCi Cut, ivo. 345 ter. 

Mr. J. Darling found the nest of this Pitta at Tapraw in the island of Tong- 
kah, not far south of Tenasserim. This was on the 17th April. The nest was 
of the usual type, and contained no eggs. The female to which the nest belonged, 
however, proved on examination to have a fully-formed egg within her. 

This egg is too broken to permit of its being measured or its shape correctly 
described, but it appears to have been a very broad short oval.^ The shell is 
very fine, and though the egg was taken from the oviduct it is fairly glossy, so 
that, laid in the natural way, it would have probably been highly glossy. The 
ground is white, with a faint lilac tinge, and it is richly but not very thickly 
streaked and marbled everywhere with dull maroon and pale inky purple. 
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whole surface of the egg, but are always much denser towards one 
end, to which in some eggs they are entirely confined, and here 
alone the secondary markings are at all conspicuous. Here they 
ofteu form a sort of nimbus round all the spots'^ blotches, and 
lines, all the interstices between which they occupy and unite to 
form an irregular mottled cap. There is something about the 
character^ of the egg which indicates to me that the Pittas should 
be placed nearer the Bulbuls and the Orioles than the true 
Thrushes. I should note that there is one not uncommon type in 
which the whole egg is devoid of markings, except within a broad 
zone near one end, and even here they only consist of widely 
scattered and minute specks of maroon and pale lilac. 

The eggs vary from 0'06 to 1*07 inch in length, aud from 0*81 
to 0 '9 inch in breadth ; but the average of fifty eggs is 1*01 by 
0*86 iuch nearly. 

Pitta cncullata, Plartl. The. Green-breasted Fitta. 

Pitta cucullata, IlartL, Jerd, B. Incl, i, p. 504. 

Molanopitta cncullata {Ilartl.), Hume, Ruugh Draft N. TJ. 
no. 34C. 

According to Hr. Hodgson’s notes and drawings the Green- 
breasted Pitta breeds in the central regions of Nepal aud about 
Darjeeling in April and May. They build a large globular nest, 
one of which measured nearly 6*75 inches in external diameter, 
and had a circular opening fully 3 inches in diameter on one side. 
They place their nests very generally on the ground, in clumps of 
bamboos, and they construct them of dry bamboo-leaves^and twigs 
and other dry leaves and steins firmly and compactly interwoven. 
The exterior is rough and strong ; the interior lined with soft 
vegetable fibres. They lay four eggs, very broad ovals, glossy, 
with a pinky-white ground, pretty thickly spotted all over with 
reddish and brownish purple ; an egg figured measures 0*96 by 
0*79 inch. 

Dr. Jerdou says : — J only procured one specimen, which was 
killed by a Lepcha, when seated on her nest, on tbe banks of the 
great Eiingit Elver, about 1200 feet above the sea. The nest was 
composed chiefly of roots and other fibrous matter, with a few 
hairs, and contained three eggs of a faint greenish white, with a 
few reddish and some fawn-coloured spots/’ 

Mr. T. E. Cripps writes from Sylhet : — On the 25th May, 
1875, a nest containing 2 eggs was brought me ; the bird too w^as 
brought, having been captured while incubating. The nest (which 
was about 5 inches in diameter, perfectly round, the egg-cavity 
being 3 inches by 1| in depth) was composed outside of thick grass- 
roots and dead leaves, and inside of thin grass-roots and fibres, and 
w^as placed about a foot inside of a hole near a bamboo clump in 
heavy jungle. I kept the parent bird (which was, I think, a 
female, as the colours were duUer than those of one or two I have 
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3 0611 ill the jiLiigle) alive several clays by t'eecliiig it on iints^ t3ggs, 
during which time ib never uttered a sound ; but if it ho|Dped on 
to its perch there it would sit for ever so long with a vacant stare. 
It had a black patch separating the crimson and green of the under- 
parts, as noticed by Mr. E. Oates, ‘ Stray Eeathers,’ vol. hi. p. 109. 
Unfortunately one morning the servant, while giving it its food, 
let it get out, and I never even had a glance of it to shoot it for 
skinning.^’ 

Mr. W. Davison records the following note : — “ On the 12th of 
July, 1875, I found a nest of the Green-breasted Thrush at Am- 
herst in Tenasserim. 

The nest was in rather thick tree-jungle at the base of the 
hills, placed on the ground at the root of a small tree and partially 
hid from view by grass. It was composed of dry twigs and leaves, 
resting on a thick foundation of deacl leaves and lined with fibres, 
It was a globular structure, with a circular opening about midway 
on one side ; the roof of the nest projected over the entrance about 
2-5 inches, forming a canopy or portico over it. It was very 
loosely put together, at least the outer portions of it, and measured 
10 inches in diameter by 9 ‘5 in height ; the entrance having a 
diameter of 3*5 inches. At the base of the entrance was a plat- 
form composed of twigs and loosely put together, and about 4 
inches wide, which sloped gradually to the level of the surrounding 
ground, the top of the platform being nearly on the same level as 
the bottom of the egg-cavity. The nest contained tour eggs very 
much incubated.” 

The eggs are of the true Pitta type; broad ovals with a spherical 
tendency (not so strongly marked, however, as in P. Iracliyuva), 
glossy, and with a pure white or creamy- white ground, more or 
less thickly speckled, spotted, and marked with small angular, at 
times hieroglyphic-like, blotches, streaks, or lines of purple, redder, 
or agaiu more lilac, in some, or deeper and more chocolate in others. 
The markings, always apparently most dense at the larger end, are 
occasionally almost entirely confiuent, and often form there an 
irregular speckly spotty cap. At the small end the markings seem 
to be always fewer and smaller, and in some eggs are almost 
wholly wanting. 

In length the eggs vary from 1-04 to I'l, and in breadth from 
0-82 to 0-86, 
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Order EURYLdEMI. 


Family EURYLiEMIDJ^. 

Calyptomena viridis, Eaffl. The Green Broadhill. 
ealyptomeiia viridis, Cat. no. lo7 bis. 

!Mr. J. Darliug-, Junior, found several nests of this species iu 
Tenasserim. Hesaj^s: — 

April 3rcl. Found a nest of Ualyptoinena viridis^ with three 
eggs. Of these two were well set and one rotten. The nest 
was suspended from the branch of a small sapling, feet 
from the ground, and was in the heart of heavy forest at the 
foot of Nvvalabo mountain, in an easterly direction some 37 
miles from Tavoy, 

‘•April 10th. Took three set eggs of G. viridis in heavy jungle 
at the foot of Nwalabo ; the nest was suspended from the branch 
of a small sapling, 5 feet from the ground. This nest was in the 
same locality as the one taken on the 3rd. 

“ April 11th. Also another nest of 0. virklis^ just completed 
but with no eggs. This nest had no tail-like appendage, but had 
a great deal of moss incorporated with it 6 feet from ground.^’ 

The nests of this species obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Nwalabo in Tenasserim are perhaps the most remarkable of any of 
the nests of the Broadbills. They are invariably suspended from 
small twigs, generally across them and not from the extreme tip, 
and are egg-shaped, except at the top, where they are, as it were, 
pinched out flat along the twig, and from them depends a long tail, 
in some specimens fully 3 feet in length. The body of the nest is 
only about 9 inches iu length and 4 in diameter ; the entrance 
is large and oval, towards the upper part of the nest, from 3 to 3| 
inches in height, and 2 to 2^ in width ; the cavity is also perfectly 
egg-shaped, and is from 5| inches to 6^ in height, and 3 to 3| in 
diameter. Exteriorly the nest, which is very closely put together, 
and much more compressed and compact than that of Fsarisomiis 
dalliousia^ is sometimes composed entirely of fine grass, and it is 
in these nests in which the tail, also entirely composed of this 
same fine grass, is most developed. In others less of this grass is 
used, and a good deal of moss is incorporated in the outer structure. 
In others again quantities of fine hair-like black roots and moss 
form the chief constituents of the exterior of the nests, though in 
these, too, a good deal of fine grass and other vegetalDle fibre is 
intermixed, and in these nests the tail is less developed, being here 
only 8 or 10 inches iu length. Inside this exterior coating the 
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nest is composed of broad flags, liamboo-spatlies, and the like, and 
inside this, at the bottom of the cavity, is a lining of soft grass. 

The eggs of this species are very gracefully shaped, elongated 
ovals, rather pointed towards the small end. The shell is extremely 
flue, fragile, and delicate, but has little or no gloss. In colour 
these eggs are a venj pale yellow, a ci’eauiy or ivory-yelloAv in most 
specimens, but in some few with a faint maii:e shade. All my 
eggs are perfectly spotless arid uniform in tint throughout. Six 
eggs measure 1'05 to 1*21 in length, by 0-74 to 0-S2 in breadth. 


Psarisomus dalhousise (Jameson). The Lourj-Utiled 
Broaclbill. 

Psarisomus dalhonsice {Jcmeson^j Jerd. B. Inih i, p. 236 ; 

Rouf/h Draft K K no. 138. 

On the breeding of the Long-tailed Broadbill, Dr. Jerdon says 
“ The nest and eggs were once brought me (at Darjeeling). The 
former was a large structure of moss and grasses loosely put 
together, and was said to have been placed in the hole of a tree. 
The opening of the nest had apparently been at the side, but it 
was so much damaged by being pulled out of the hole, and was so 
little coherent that 1 coidd not exactly ascertain this point. The 
eggs were two in number, and white.’^ 

Mr. Hodgson gives a dife’ent account; from his notes it appears 
that this species begins to lay in April, the young being ready to 
fly in June or July. The nest, which he also figures, is described 
as suspended from a tree, composed of fine roots and creepers, in 
which leaves are largely intermingled ; in the side, about the 
centre, is a circular aperture which is protected by a sort of 
hangiug portico or ciu'tain of leaves ; the lining is said to be of 
grass, roots, and dry bamboo-leaves. The nest is drawn as of a very 
regular egg-shape, the smaller end only, from which it is suspended, 
being drawn out to a point. The greatest length is nearly nine 
inches, the breadth five, the diameter of the aperture barely two ; 
the drawing of the nest shows that it is very compactly Avoven, 
exteriorly with roots and fibres. It is noted that they lay three to 
four eggs, breed only once a year, and that both the male and 
female assist in rearing the young. The egg is figured as pure 
white, a rather broad oval, decidedly pointed tow^ards the small 
end, measuring 1*1 by 0-75 inch. 

Colonel G-, D. L. Marshall wndtes to me that on the 16th of June 
he killed a female of this species at Hynee Tal, at an elevation of 
about 5000 feet above the sea. The oviduct contained an egg, nearly 
ready for expulsion, white, and wdth no indications of coloration 
or markings. 

Erom Sikhim Mr, Q-ammie writes : — “ I took a nest of this 
Broadbill, out of which the female rose, on the 20th April, at about 
2500 feet elevation. In was suspended from the frond of a slender 
tree-fern, which had to be cut dov^m before the nest could be 

TOL. II. 19 
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reached. Unfortunately I had taken it too aoou, for it was quite 
empty. Both its position and structure agreed with Hodgson’s 
description. 

I have only once taken the eggs of this Broadbill, but have 
frequently seen and taken empty nests, which form rather con- 
spicuous objects, hanging, as they do, from the tops of tall slender 
trees. So slender are the nesting-trees that I hare never seen a 
nest that could be taken without first cutting down the tree. The 
nest is well described by Hodgson, but those I measured were 
some two inches longer and wider than the dimensions given by 
him, and they were lined with a few green leathery leaves after 
the manner of Beriloplias Tiibro 2 :)i)C)ius. One nest I took on the 
i7th May at 2o00 feet elevation contained five fresh eggs. I shot 
the female ofi the nest. Her stomach was filled with beetles and 
other insects, and did not contain a trace of fruit or seeds.”’ 

Mr. J. Darling, Junior, says: — ‘‘April 3rcl. Noticed a nest of 
Psansoims ilalhousiai^ halfway up Nwalabo in Teuasserim. A^^ery 
large round structure suspeuded about 30 feet from the ground. 
Could not he got at.” 

Major 0. T. Bingham writes: — “1 procured several specimens 
of this lovely Broadbill at Tounjali, halfway between .Kankaryit 
and Meeawudcly, in April 1878. They Avere l)reediug theji, and i 
discoATi’ed no less than six nests in one tree, but all un-get-at-able, 
the tree being covered Aviih sharp, strong, curved thorns on 
hexagonal bases.” 

The nests, of which several beautiful specimens have been sent 
me from 8ikhim by Mr. Gammie, are enormous structures com- 
pared with the size of the bird. They are egg-shaped or pear- 
shaped, suspended from the end of a twig, and measure from a 
foot to nearly 18 inches in length, and from S to 10 inches 
in diameter. Exteriorly they appear to be composed of fine roots, 
the tendrils of creepers and other fibrous and stringy vegetable 
matter, and interiorly of grass, lined generally with broadisli flags 
or spathes of the bamboo. The entrance is about one third of the 
way up, circular, perhaps from an inch and a half to two inches in 
diameter. The cavity is nearly spherical, and from four to five 
inches in diameter. In some cases a regular portico is produced 
oA^er the entrance, so that the nest is like an eiiorraous Sun-bird’s 
nest, though devoid, in all the specimeus that I have seen, of the 
pendent streamers and exterior ornamentation which characterize 
the nests of these latter. 

The eggs are ahvays considerably elongated ovals, a good deal, 
in some cases conspicuously, pointed towards one end. They vary 
a good deal in size. The shell is extremely thin and fragile. 

The eggs appear to be of tAvo types, just as are undoubtedly 
those of Dicnints ater. In the one type the eggs are pure white, 
and have then a fair amount of gloss. In the other the ground 
has often, though not always, a pinky tinge j there is generally 
scarcely any gloss, and the egg is blotched, chiefly about the large 
end, with red and very pale reddish purple. Both types seem to 
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be identical in shape and texture, and there are large and small 
ones of both, but the eggs with markings are almost glos.sless, 
while those which are pure white are faiidy glossy. 

Nine eggs measure from 0'93 to 1'13 in length, by 0‘65 to 
in breadth. 


Serilophns lunatus (Gould). GoiiliVs BroadhilL 
Serilopluis lunatus {Gould), Hime, Cat. no. 139 bis. 

JMl’. W. Davison writes of this Broadbill in Tenasserim: — 

This species breeds, I should say, ITom April to July. On the 
4th of April, at the village of Om-ben-gwin, on the road from 
Tavoy to iloulmein, I found a nest of this species, shooting the 
feuiale as she left it. 

“ The nest AV'as empty and not completely huished ; it Avas built 
at the end of a small branch overhanging a stream, and in appear- 
ance was like that of a huge nest of AracJmecJitJira asititica. 

“ At Amherst on the 11th July my Burman shikaree brought 
me four partially incubated eggs, together with the female bird 
shot off the nest. Unfortunately he had destroyed the nest (think- 
ing it of no value), but he described it as a moderately large globu- 
lar mass of dry grass, small twigs, and dead leaves, with the entrance 
on one side, suspended from the extreme tip of a branch of a bush 
about 4 feet from the ground. The nest was found in thin tree- 
jungle at the base of the hills. The dimensions he gave would 
make the nest about 6 inches in diameter and 7 to 8 high. 

“ On the 2Sth of July I found an old nest clearly belonging to 
this species. The young had flown, but in the nest was one 
addled egg, pure wdiite, and similar in shape to those brought to 
me, but somewhat smaller; no doubt one of those abnormally 
small and unfecundated eggs continually laid by birds of all 
species. 

“ The nest was suspended to the extreme end of a small branch 
overhanging a stream, the bottom of the nest being about 3 feet 
above the surface of the water. It was about 2 feet in total 
length ; at about 15 inches from the point of suspension, the sus- 
pending portion of the true nest branched into two, meeting the 
nest at opposite sides, like a very broad handle to a basket, and 
leaving, as it were, two wide openings to the nest. Probably the 
nest had originally only one entrance, but as the young grew it 
was found that there was not room for them all to perch (as young 
birds delight in doing) on the edge of the original entrance, so 
another opening was effected on the opposite side, thus giving the 
nest its basket-like appearance.'^ 

Mr. Oates writes from Pegu : — “I found a nest of this species 
a few miles from Pegu at the commencement of May. It was 
empty. On the 12th I revisited it, and took four eggs, which 
were all fresh, although the old bird was sitting. 

“ The nest was suspended from the branch of a small shrub in 

19 ^ 
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dense evergreen jungle. The nest itself is a ball about six inches 
in diameter exteriorly, \^ith a circular opening two inches v^'ide 
exactly in the centre. The entrance is protected by a rude porch. 
The materials are chiefly coarse grass, and the outer bark of 
elephant-grass and weeds bound together by line, black, hair-like 
roots. The exterior of the nest is adorned with numerous yellow 
cocoons. Towards the bottom of the nest the materials become 
^'ery coarse and are loosely put together, the ends stragghng down 
a foot or more, forming a long tail. The total length is nearly 
t^vo feet. The interior of the nest is beautifully and firmly lined 
Avith broad leaves of elephant- or thatch-grass, and a fcAA' green 
leaves are spread over the egg-cup. Altogether the nest is one of 
the most elaborate I have seen, differing in nothing but size from 
some of the many nests of Arachneclithra jlaimiaxillaris that 1 
have found.’'* 

Major C. T. Bingham records the following note from Tenas- 
serim: — “ On the 23rd April Myat-jo brought me a nest and two 
eggs of the above species. Having twice taken this nest before, I 
had no doubt these were authentic. The nest was made of moss, 
A'egetable fibres, and coarse grass, and had been suspended from 
the end of a slender bamboo-shoot hanging over the Meplay stream. 
Exteriorly it measured 10 inches in length by 6 inches in diameter. 
A hole at the side led to the interior cavity, which was beautifully 
lined with bamboo-leaves. 

“ I found a second nest three days after, at the mouth of the 
Kunnoot choung, a feeder of the Thoungyeeii. This was made of 
similar materials, but w^as very loose and ‘ straggly ’ in construction. 
It was suspiended from a cane not more than four feet from the 
ground, and contained five eggs slightly set.” 

Mr. J. Darling, Junior, also wnites from Tenasserim ; — “ March 
30th, found a nest of Serlloplms liiRaUis nearly completed, hut 
with no eggs ; a great ball of twigs, moss, and cocoons. Sus- 
pended from end of a branch, with entrance-hole on one side, and 
a lining of green leaves.” 

The nest, about 10 inches long and 4 in diameter at its widest 
part, is nearly egg-shaped. It is composed of A^egelable fibre, like 
fine tow and black roots, very fine and hair-like, and in amongst 
this arc incorporated interiorly numerous dead leaves and thin 
tAvigs, externally scraps of green moss, bits of wmol, and a few 
cocoons. The entrance is at one side near the middle, large and 
oval. The interior is at present chiefly thin sticks and dead leaves, 
but doubtless a lining Avoiild have been added. 

The eggs vary a good deal in shape, but are typically rather 
elongated, someAvhat pyriform ovals, very blunt at both ends. 

The shell is excessively fine and delicate, fragile to a degree, 
looking to the size of the egg, pure while, and A\ith a slight gloss. 
About the large end it is pretty thickly marked with specks and 
minute spots of what I should call purplish black, but which are 
minute and so dark that it is difficult to be certain of the colour. 
The small end appears to be entirely free from markings, but 
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iQiuute specks of this same dark colour are scattered oyer the rest 
of the egg. 

The eggs vary from 0*85 to 1*0 in length, and from 0*02 to 0*69 
in breadth; but the average of twenty eggs is 0‘95 by 0*67. 

Serilophus rubropygius (Hodgs.). /7or?r/.?o3l^s BroaclUU, 
Stnilophus rnbrop^^gia Jeril. B. Inch i, p. 238, 

Trom Sil^him Mr. Gammie writes : — “ On the 15th May I toolc 
the only nest 1 ever saw of this rather rare birch It was attached 
to a slender twig \\hich hung from an outer branch of a solitary 
dwarf tree growing in a moist hollon', witliin a few himdi'ecl yards 
of my own house, at an elevation of about 3000 feet above the sea. 
So close to the ground was it hanging that tlie small boy who was 
with me managed, after stepping gently up to the tree, to put his 
hand across the entrance and capture the bird, which proved, on 
dissection, to be the male, but entirely destitute of the silver- 
coloured neck-spots with w^hich this species is generally adorned. 
Its stomach was well filled with the remains of grasshoppers and 
other insects, without a trace of either seeds or fruit. 

“ A quantity of towy-looking fibre was twined round the twig 
from the top of the nest to its junction with the horizontal branch, 
about a foot abo^'e, and a little of the same land of fibre dangled 
from the bottom of the nest. The twig was worked in \rith the 
building material to keep the nest steady. The structure was oval- 
shaped, somewhat flattened on the entrance side ; made of dry 
bamboo-leaves and grasses, intermixed with a considerable propor- 
tion of fibrous material, which gave strength to the nest. The 
cavity measured 4*25 inches in height, 3 in width, and 2 deep 
from lower edge of entrance. It w’as very neatly lined with quite 
green, small, leathery loaves. Externally the body of the nest 
measured 9 inches long by 5 wide, with an entrance 2 in diameter, 
over which the building material bulged out about 2 inches, so as 
to form a sort of portico. 

“ The eggs w'ere five in number, and as they w^ere slightly set, 
five is probably the full complement.” 

The nest above referred to, kindly forw^arded to me by Mr. 
Gammie, is similar in general chai'acter to those of the other 
Broadbills. It w^as, as usual, suspended from a leafy twig, more 
cylindrical and less oval, about 8 inches hi length and 5 to 5| 
in diameter. The entrance near the top is circular and about 
2|- inches in diameter. The egg-cavity is about 4 inches in height 
and 3 in diameter. Exteriorly the nest is composed of fine grass 
and vegetable fibre, very closely matted and felted together, and 
interiorly it is lined with, and composed of, bamboo spathes and 
leaves. The bottom of the nest is fully 2^ inches in thickness, 
and the sides are nearly an inch in thickness, in some cases perhaps 
even more. 

The three eggs found by Mr, Gammie are rather elongated ovals, 
a good deal compressed towards the smaller end. The shell is very 
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fine and delicate dead white, with a faint gloss, and it is thinly 
speckled and minutely spotted with very deep purple, which, in 
some spots, appears almost black. The markings are most 
numerous about the larger end, and almost wanting at the smaller 
end. 

The eggs vary in length from 0'92 to 0*97, and in breadtli are 
all 0*66. 

Eurylgemus javanicus, Horsf. HonfeltVs Broadlnlh 

EurylEeinus j avanicus, Korsf.y Hume, Cat. no. J -39 ter. 

Mr. W. Davison writes f rom Tenasserim ; — “ This present species 
breeds in March. On the 21 st of that month I took a nest on the 
banks of theDankasoon choung. It was suspended to the extreme 
tip of a very tall bamboo overhanging the stream. It was a mas- 
sive structure, composed of moss, fibres, roots, dry leaves, bits of 
wmol, and small twigs. It measured, in total length, 23 inches by 
9 at the broadest part. The lower edge of the entrance-hole, 
which measured 2*75 inches in diameter, was 5 inches from the 
bottom of the nest, and placed at one side. The egg-eavity was 
about 3 inches deep by about 3 wide, and thickly lined with dry 
bamboo-leaves. The nest contained two fresh eggs.^’ 

The eggs are moderately elongated ovals, somewhat compressed 
tow^ards the small end, but not pointed there, on the contrary 
rather obtuse. The shell is very fine and fragile, but it has no 
perceptible gloss. The ground-colour is a dull white, and is thickly 
speckled with minute spots and specks of rusty brown. These 
specklings are most numerous towards the large end, where in om^ 
egg they form an irregular, mottled, almost confiuent zom^ : iu the 
other they only form a large irregular patch at one side of the 
broad end of the egg. I do not know any other Indian egg i’or 
which this could be mistaken. 

The eggs measure 1*09 by 0-76, and 1*03 by 0*74. 

Cymborhynchus macrorhynclius (Gfm.). The BJavT-and- 
Red Broadhill. 

CymborLyncbus macrorhynclius (Gm,), Hime, Roufjh Draft H, E, 
no. 139 quint. 

The Ilev. Mr. Barb, who obtained this species, the Common 
Eouge-et-noir Broadbill, in Tenasserim, states, as quoted by Mr. 
Blytb, that “ this species is common in w^atery situations, and 
suspends its nearly globular nest, which is constructed of small 
twigs, from the branches of trees growing directly out of the 
^vate^ ^ the eggs are four in number, and pale spotless blue.^' 

Mr. W. Davison writes : — “ I have never been fortunate enough 
to obtain the eggs of this species in Tenasserim, though I have 
found several nests, but all wdth young. The nest resembles that 
of E. javanicus, and hke it is attached to the extreme end of a 
branch or bamboo overhanging water. I have found the nests 
from April to June , three young in each.^’ 
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He subsequently found the eggs at Kussoom, and he furnished 
me with the following interesting note : — 

“ At Kussoom, in the northern part of the Malay peninsula, I, 
in company with Mr. Darling, took two nests of Cymlorhynclius 
macrorliy iicJiiis. 

“The first nest was from a bush growing by itself in an open 
bit of uncultivated paddy-land. The I'lcst was of the ordinary 
type, a huge globular mass composed of grasses, roots, twigs, and 
fibres, very coarse and loosely put together on the outside, finer 
and more compact in the interior. This nest was placed lower 
than any I have ever seen, the bottom oE the nest being only somc‘ 

Feet from the ground. It was suspended to the extreme point 
of one of the outermost branclu'S of the bush. This nest u as 
evidently an old one that the birds had taken into use again, i'or 
many weeks before it was reoccupied it was discovered by Mr. 
Darling, who occasionally, whenever he passed that uuy, looked 
into it, but always found it empty; but soon after my arrh'al at 
Kussoom, happening to pass that way, the nest was pointed out 
to me. 1 walked up to the bush to examine it, and to see if it 
really w'as a Broadbills nest, for the situation struck me as being 
odd, m}^ experience of both E. javanicus and CK mtn^rovhynclins (for 
though I have not been fortunate in seciuing eggs, I have found 
very many nests with young, and many more old ones) being 
that the nest is usually built at the extreme end of some branch 
or bamboo, a good height above ground, and generally overhanging 
some st]'eam or pool of water, so as to be well out of the reach of 
monkeys, wild cats, &c. On reaching the nest and looking in I 
found it contained one egg, the bottom of the nest ha\fing been 
lined with fresh green leaves. The next clay I again visited the 
nest and Found a second egg laid, on the next a third, and on the 
next a fourth. I did not take the eggs tlien, but waited several 
days, visiting the nest once, and sometimes twice, each day. I 
continually saw the bird, and as it had to fly for nearly a hundred 
yards, after leaving the nest, over the bare paddy-land before 
reaching cover, I had a good look at it each time. The eggs in 
this nest were white, rather thickly covered with black spots. 
The green leaves in the nest were renewed every second or third day. 

“ The second nest was suspended to the extreme tip of a huge 
bamboo overhanging some excessively boggy ground, and was, I 
should say, about thirty feet from the ground. "When the nest 
was first discovered there was no way of ascertaining whether it 
contained eggs or aiot, but by cutting down the bamboo. This 
Mr. Darling carefully did, cutting partially through the inner side 
of the bamboo, and then “gradually bending it down till I could 
reach it. On putting my fingers into the nest T found it contained 
one egg only, which I removed, but was much astonished to see 
that it was of a totally clifierent type from those in the other nest, 
of whose identity I was positive. I thought I had made some 
mistake (and yet I saw a Gymhovliynelms leave the nest), so I re- 
placed the egg in the nest, and wfitli the aid of a prop and a few 
strong creepers managed to raise the nest some seven feet off the 
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ground, where we left it, Next day I visited the nest again and 
found a second egg of the same type laid, and both birds close by ; 
day after day for nearly a week did I continue to visit the nest, 
but no more eggs were laid, though both birds continued to pass 
in and out of the nest, but they didn’t seem inclined to sit. On 
the morning of the day I left Ivussoom I visited the nest for the 
last time in company with Darling. We hid ourselves close to 
the nest and saw both birds pass in and out of the nest, Darling 
at last shooting one, which proved to be the female, as she left the 
nest. The two eggs from this nest had no black spots at all, but 
w^ere so thickly covered with spots and blotches of rusty red as 
almost to appear entirely of this colour. In this case, as in the 
other, the eggs w^ere laid on a layer of green leaves. This second 
nest was not so large by a third, I should say, as the first, but 
seemed to me more compactly put together.’’ 

Mr. J. Darhiig, Junior, says : — '‘April 2Uth. Nest of Cymho- 
rhyncMis macrorhyncJius^ with three fresh eggs, on side of small 
stream, suspended from end of a branch of a tree, some 20 miles 
east of Tavoy.” 

The nest of this species taken by Mr. Darling was suspended 
across a horizontal twig, the point of suspension being fully 
4 inches broad. Below this the nest is oval in shape, about 
9 inches in length and 4 to 4| in diameter. The aperture, which 
is rather more than halfway up, is circular, and 2^ inches in 
diameter. The upper part of the nest is almost entirely composed 
of green moss firmly felted together, only very slightly inter- 
mingled with vegetable fibre. The lower part of the nest is 
almost wholly composed of dry flags and bamboo-spathes, thinly 
netted over exteriorly with moss and vegetable fibre, just sufficient 
to keep the dry flags together. The cavity, which is 6 inches in 
height and 3 inches in diameter, is lined, especially towards th(^ 
bottom, with fine stiff grass, which equally serves to keep these 
flags in their places. 

The eggs are regular ovals, but vary a good deal in size and 
shape, some being broader, others markedly elongated. The shell 
is extremely fine in texture, and, for the size of the egg, thin ; but 
it is almost eutircly devoid of gloss. As in most of these Broad- 
bills eggs, they vary much in type of coloration. In one type the 
ground is pure white, and they are densely spotted, and occasionally 
by the fusion of several spots blotched, about the large end, and 
thinly elsewhere, with black and dusky grey. In another type the 
ground-colour is pale pinky bufi, or pale salmou-buff, and it is 
e^^ery where pretty thickly speckled, spotted, or in some eggs even 
freckled, with brownish red, which in some eggs of this type is 
more or less intermingled with specks and spots, or here and there 
tiny clouds, of a pale inky purple. In this type, too, the markings, 
though everywhere pretty thickly set, are by far most dense about 
the large end. 

Six eggs measure from 0-99 to 1*13 iu length, by 0*73 to 0*76 
in breadth. 
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Order SCANSORES. 

Family PICID^ 

Subfamily PICINiE. 

Geciiius squamatus (Yig'.). The Ficnljj-helUed Oreen 
'\Vood2')ecTe}‘. 

Crecinus squamatiis Jerd. B. Ind. bp. 2SG; Ilnme, JRoitfjJt 

Draft K. E. no. 170. 

The Scaly-bellied Green Woodpecker breed.s throughout the 
outer ranges of the Himalayas from the valley of Nepal as far as 
Murree, at elevations of from 4000 to over 7000 feet. It lays 
from March to May, both mouths inclusive, but by far the 
majority lay, I think, in April. Anyhow I have seen the young 
out of the nest and able to fly fairly by the end of May. 

According to my experience, the rhododendron aud the andro- 
ineda are the favourite trees of this species, but I have found 
their nests in various conifers, in oaks, and even (just below the 
Buboo Pass, above Sooltanpoor, Kooloo) in a horse-chestnut. 
Usually they excavate holes for themselves some 2^ inches in 
diameter at the entrance, beyond which it tinns clown and runs 
downwards from 1 to nearly 3 feet before it widens into the 
chamber, which is not less than 5 inches in diameter, and which, 
from the birds often cutting into a natural cavity, is sometimes 
two or three times as large ; occasionally the bird makes httle or 
no cutting, but only accepts a long natural cavity in some partially 
decayed branch. 

I cannot say that I have oftener found the nest at 40 feet than 
at 20 feet from the ground, and 1 have seen one that I could 
reach up to. 

Pive is, I considei*, the normal number of eggs, hut six is not 
uncommon. 

This species is very plentiful about Simla, and writing from here 
the late Captain Beavan remarked : — “ On the lOth May I found 
the nest of this species with young ones ; it was a round hole in 
the trunk of the common Simla cedar {Gedrus deodara), apparently 
dug out by the bird itself and too small to admit even the small 
hand of a native boy, so that I was unable to get a sight of the 
young.''’ 


* Ml’. E. Hargitt has liindly furnished me with the names used by liim in 
his forthcoming Catalogue of the Woodpeckers in the British Museum, aud 
I have adopted his nomenclature for this work. — En. 
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Tlie late Captain Cock gave me the following note from Dhn- 
rumsalla: — “ Nests in a hollow oak, rhododendron, or other tree. 
A very wary bird ; will fly oft its nest while a person is some way off, 
and yet its nest is placed very deep down, seldom less than 3 feet. 
These birds have a knack of iindiug out a tree w-hose heart is 
decayed, and they work through the sound wood till they get to 
the heart, and then they go downward. Eggs, always six, placed 
on rotten chips ; a fine porcelain-white in colour, and very polished. 
These birds remain with us all the year round, and are always fat 
and in good condition. I opened the stomach of a female shot 
during the winter and late in the afternoon ; it was crammed full 
of minute larvcc of some beetle.’’ 

Mr. ~R. Thompson, referring to Kumaon, tells me ; — ‘‘They are 
very common here. They lay in April, chiefly in the hollows of 
large trees, very often digging a hole for themselves in some large 
half-decayed branch. Rhododendrons are usually selected by this 
species for nidification.” 

Again, from Murree Colonel C. H. T. Marshall writes : — 
“ Several nests m the month of June, all with young. We got the 
eggs last yc^ar in May. The holes are ahvays about 40 or 50 
feet up the trees; at all elevations, from 5000 to 7000 feet.’’ 

The eggs are ovals, often much elongated, and commonly a good 
deal compressed towards the smaller end. Shorter and somowdiat 
pyriform varieties are not uncommon. The shell is very fine and 
delicate, and has a most brilliant gloss. When unblown and fresh, 
they are suffused with a delicate salmon-pink shade, being more or 
less translucent, but when blown are of an exquisite china- 
white. 

In length they vary from 1’14 to 1*35 inch, and in breadth 
from 0*9 to 1*0 inch; but the average of a considerable series is 
1-28 by 0-93 incli. 


Geciniis striolatus (Blyth). TIiq Lesser Indian Green 
'Wood'peelceY . 

Geciuiis striolatus {Bhftli). Jerd. JB. Ind. i, p. 28T : Rough 

Draft A. K uo. 171. 

The Lesser Indian Green Woodpecker I only know of as breed- 
ing in the Doon, the Kumaon Bhabur, and low valleys running up 
from it into the hills, and at comparatively low elevations in the 
Nilghiris, hut it doubtless breeds in suitable localities everywhere 
in the Sub-Himalayan tracts, Assam, Eastern Bengal, and 
Burma. 

They lay from the end of March well into May, in holes of trees, 
stem or branch indifferently ; five is the normal number of the 
eggs I believe, but I saw four young ones only (and no addled 
i‘gg) in a nest in the Sewaliks. 

Erom the Pnlnej Hills Captain Horace Terry remarks: — “I 
met with this bird two or three times at Puliingi and very fi^e- 
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quently at Pittur. I cut out a hole at the latter place the 
beginning of May, hut there were no eggs/^ 

Three specimens of eggs of this species, which I owe to Miss 
Cockburn of Kotagherry, are, as might be expected, broad ovals, 
somewhat compressed towards one end, a pure china-white in 
colour and very glossy. One is as nearly as possible like a large 
egg of the G-reat Spotted Woodpecker (P. major) of Europe. 

Other specimens differ in shape, bimig slightly elongated and 
pyriform ovals. 

In length they vary From 1-02 to IT inch, and in breadth from 
(>74 to 0'85 inch. 

Gecinus occipitalis (Vig.). The BlacT-rajinl Green. 

Woodiieeleer. 

CTeciniis occipitalis {Ti(j.)) Jerd. U. Ind. i, p. 287 ; llume^ Rough 
Draft N. l5' E. no. 172. 

The Biack-naped Grreen Woodpecker breeds througliout the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas from Bhotan to Afghanistan at elevations 
of from 5000 to nearly 8000 feet, laying from the middle of April 
to the middle of June four, five, and even six eggs. As regards 
size and shape of hole, and choice of trees, all that has already 
been said of 6r. squamatus applies ecp.ially well to this species ; but 
I agree with Colonel 0. Marshall that their nest-holes are 
commonly placed much lower than those of the latter species, 
although I found one nest, in a huge fir-tree on ATagteeba (behind 
Landour), fully 30 feet from the ground. 

Colonel C. Marshall says (he writes from Murree) : — “ This 
species breeds very low down in trees, the hole in which the nest 
was that we found on the 2Sth of JMay being only 3 feet from the 
ground : it contained five fresh glosvsy-white eggs, long and pointed 
at the thinner end. They are 1-25 inch in length and 0‘Bo in 
breadth. Elevation 7000 feet.'' 

I have alw^ays laiown the eggs of this bird to he laid on the 
bare v'ood in the inside of a pretty deep hollow of some more or 
less decayed tree ; but on the 17th June, in the neighbourhood of 
Darjeeling, Mr. J. G-ammie took five hard-set eggs of this species 
out of a lai'ge regularly-formed nest placed at the bottom of a 
hollow iu a tree ; the nest being for all the woiTd like that of some 
Garrulax, composed chiefly of coarse moss, roots, intermingled 
with a little moss and portions of a few broad dry flag-leaves. 
This was below Eungbee near Darjeeling, at a height of about 
5000 feet. It was simply impossible, in my opinion, that the 
Woodpecker should have had anything to do with the making of 
the nest, but it is veiy remarkable, I think, that it should even 
have accepted some other bird^s nest as the receptacle for its eggs. 
The parent bird was captured on the eggs, so that there can be no 
mistake about the fact. 

Mr. Oates writes from Pegu: — ‘‘This bird lays four eggs as a 
rule, but in one instance I found only three in one nest. 
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“ It is extremely common in all large forests, and breeds from 
the 1st May to the end of June throughout Pegu.” 

Major 0. T. Pingham, writing from Tenasserim, says : — “ On 
the 28th April I found a nest of this Woodpecker, which was by 
far the commonest of its tribe in the Peserye. It was merely a 
hollow some ten feet up in the trunk of a dried Thitpoiik tree 
(Tetrcimeles nudljiora), and the eggs, five in number, rested on a 
few chips. The entrance-hole was neatly cut, and was about 2.} 
inches in diameter.” 

The eggs are very similar to, but usually smaller than, those of 
Gecinus squamahts ; on the other hand, they are A'ery decidedly 
larger than those of G. striolatn,^. They are of course pure white, 
and while some are only moderately glossy, others are like polished 
alabaster. In shape they are normally broad OA'als, as a rule 
conspicuously compressed and pointed towards one end, but 
p 3 Tiforin and greatly elongated varieties are not uncommon. 

In length they vary from 0*98 to 1-35 inch, and in breadth from 
0*83 to 0‘92 inch, but the}' average 1T4 by 0-S8 inch. 

Gecinus chlorolophus (VieilL). The Lesser Yellow -naj^ed 
TF oodpecl'cr. 

Chrysophlegma chlorolophus ( VieilL), Jerd. B, huh i, p. 289 \ 
Ilimie, Cat, no. 174. 

Mr. Mandelli obtained a nest of this species on tlie 20th April. 
It was a hole in a dry tree at about 14 feet from the level of the 
ground, and contained three fresh eggs. This was at Namtchu in 
iN’ative Sikhim. One egg ineasured 1T4 by 0*72. 

The eggs are of the usual Woodpecker type, in shape somewhat 
elongated ovals, sometimes a little broader, and then slightly pyri- 
form, sometimes more elongated and slightly pointed towards the 
small end. Those I have obtained have all been snow-white and 
very glossy. 

Three eggs subsequently sent to me from Darjeeling measured 
1*0, 1*0, and 0*99 in length, by 0*73, 0*72, and 0*74 respectively 
in breadth. 

Gecinus nigrigenis (Hume). The Eed-rumped Green 
Woodpecker, 

Gecinus nigrigenis, Hume] Hume, Cat, no. 171 ter. 

The Eed-rumped Green Woodpecker breeds in Tenasserim, 

Major C. T. Eingham remarks : — “ The handsomest Woodpecker 
in the jungles I think. All through the Thoungyeen valley it is 
fairly common, but local. 

“In the great laterite belt covered with Eng {Bipterocctrpus) 
forest, that runs parallel to the Thoungyeen river, north of Meea- 
wuddy, I found it plentiful ; its peculiar cry, and the rich contrast 
of the jet-black cheeks with the yellow of the chin and throat, 
once heard and seen, are not easily forgotten. 
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“ Ou tlie 18th March, I found a nest of this Woodpecker in a 
note in a pyiikado tree {XijJia dolabvlfonniii)^ on the bank of the 
Meplay clioung. CiLtiing it out Avith chisel and hammer, I found 
the passage (about 10 inches in length by Ih inches in diameter) 
go oblicjuely down, and end in a slightly enlarged chamber, in 
which I found tAvo Avhite, rather long and glossy eggs lying on 
chips of AAnod. They measure 1-18 by O' 85 and IT 9 by 0*83. I 
may add that I shot both male and female before cutting out the 
nest.” 

Two eggs of this species taken by Major Bingham are very 
regular rather elongated o^Ms, one very obtuse at both ends, 
much of the Groatsucker type, the other distinctly pointed towards 
the small end. The shell is fine and glossy, and Avhite, though 
here and there a good deal soiled Avith pale yelloAAish-bioAvn stains. 

Hypopicus hyperythrus (Vig.). The llufom-hdlial Flat 
Woodpecker, 

Hypopicus hyper^Thms (Hr/.)? B. Ind. i, p. 27(3; Hmne^ 

Itougli Draft N. tj- D. no. 1(31. 

Colonel 0. H. T. Marshall found nests of this species, the 
Bufous-bellied Pied Woodpecker, at Murree towards the latter end 
of April. They Avere, as usual, mere holes in trees A\ith the eggs 
deposited on the bare Avood. The only egg I possess of this 
species and which was one of those taken by Colonel IMarshall, is 
a Avonderfully regidar oval, pure Avhite, the shell A’ery fine and 
glossy, and measuring 0'89 by 0-67. 

Two other eggs taken by Colonel Marshall at Murree on the 
2lst April measure, he tells me, 0'85 by 0'65 and U*87 by 0*67 
inch. 

Dendrocopus himalayensis (J. hi vS.). The lUmalagan Fled 
WoodpecFer, 

Picus himalayauus, J. ij' 5'., Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 2b0. 

Piciis himalayensis, J. S., JECitme, Bough Draft N, D. no. 154. 

The Himalayan Pied M^oodpecker breeds freely all over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas west of Wikhini, at elevations of 
from 3000 to 8000 feet. They lay in holes in trees, oaks being 
decidedly their favourites, and, as a rule, in holes excavated by 
themselves, and Avith a narrow, circular, neatly-cut aperture. I 
once, hoAvever, saw a pair Avith young in a natural cavity, to which 
the birds appeared to have done nothing. The hole varies greatly 
in depth and diameter, but the egg-chamber, Avhen excavated by 
the birds, is about 4 inches in diameter, generally quite devoid of 
lining, the eggs being laid on chips of wood — but at times with a 
few dead leaves, some moss, or moss-roots, which, whether blown 
in by the wind or intentionally deposited by the birds, constitute a 
kini of lining. 
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I have only foand the eggs between the middle of April and the 
e]id of June, but I have seen young birds out of the nest about 
the end of June. I'our or tive is the usual number ot‘ the eggs, 
and these, when fresh and unblown, appear to be of a delicate, 
pinky, pearly hue, as are all such delicate glossy-white eggs, owing 
to the partial showing through of the yolks. 

Colonel C. H. T. Marshall, writing from Murree, remarks : — 
“This bi'eeds early and very high up in the trees. All the nests 
we found at the end of May had nearly full-hedged young in them, 
Elevation about 70 UO to 7500 feet.'’ 

I have, however, found fresh eggs as late as the middle of June, 
and nests not more than 10 feet from the ground. 

Colonel Gr. F. L. Marshall writes : — “ Apparently, in Kumaon, 
this bird is an early breeder. I found a iiest nearly com])leted OJi 
the 23rd April ; and on the 0th May from another nest I got two 
full-fledged young. Both nests were at about TOUO feet elevation 
above the sea, and near the top of large hill oak-trees some 40 or 
50 feet high,” 

Major Wardlaw Eamsay says, writing of Afghajiistan : — “ This 
is the only Woodpecker that I found in the Hariab district, nliere 
it was very abundant and breeding.” 

Almost all my eggs of this species, and 1 had many, have been 
lost, stolen, or destroyed, I do not know which. 

The only eggs I now possess of this species w'ere obtained on 
the 28th June in the neighbourhood of Ivotegurh. They are the 
usual Woodpecker type, somewhat larger than those of B, maliral- 
teiisis, B. hruiiaeifroni^^ and D. inacii, but smaller than those of 
BracliifpUrmis axirantiiis pure white (when blown), veiy glossy, 
and slightly pyriform. 

They vary in length from 0'97 to 1*03 inch, and in breadth from 
0*72 to 0-78 inch. 


Dendrocopns cathpliarius (Hodgs.). The Lesser Pled 
Woodpecker. 

Picas catlipharius, Hodgs. ^ Jex'd, B. Ind, i, p. 271 ; Hume ^ Rough 
Draft N. <5* B. uo. 15U. 

The Lesser Pied Woodpecker, according to Mr. Hodgson's notes, 
begins to lay in April, and most of the young are ready to fly iu 
July. It makes a nest like other Woodpeckers, excavating a hole 
in the trunk of a tree and laying therein four eggs on the chips 
and dust the result of the excavation. The eggs are pure 
white; and one is figured as 0'92 inch in length by 0*67 in 
breadth. 

From Sikhim Mr. Gfammie writes : — “ On the 19th April I took 
two fresh eggs of this Woodpecker out of a hole in dead tree some 
20 feet from ground, at the elevation of about 4000 feet. As 
usual, there was no nesting material.” 

The eggs are moderately broad ovals, somewhat compressed 
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towards the small eud, with the delicate shell characteristic of the 
Picidte, pure white and fairly glossy. They are much smaller than 
those figured by Mr. Hodgson, measuring only 0-77 by 0-01. 


Dendrocopus sindianus (G-ould). The tiind Tied WoodiKclccr, 

Piciis scindianus, Goiild^ Jerd. B. Inch i, p. 273 ; llume^ Cat, 
no. 15B. 

Colonel E. A. Butler remarks of this Woodpecker : — ‘‘Lays un- 
doubtedly, i should say, in Eebriiary and March, although 1 have 
not yet taken the eggs. In January this year I observed a pair 
boriug a nest-hole in a large babool tree about 12 feet from the 
ground. I left it for about a fortnight, and as the bird used to 
appear at the hole then, whenever I passed the tree, 1 cut into it 
on the 1st March, hut there were no eggs, although the old bird 
was on the nest. On the 28tli April Mr. Doig found a nest in 
the E. Narra with young ones, and several birds that I shot and 
dissected towards the end of May appeared to have finished 
breeding." 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes notes from Chaman in Afghanistan : — “The 
Wind Woodpecker is very common and breeds during April and 
May. 1 have not succeeded in obtaining eggs, but 1 found a nest 
containing three young birds on the 6th May — one of which 1 
kept and have succeeded in rearing.” 

Mr. Scrope Doig writes : — “ Eound a nest with two fresh eggs 
on the 2nd April ; the eggs were laid in a hole in a tamarisk-tree 
situated about 4 feet from the ground ; the tree was close on the 
hank of the Narra, the hole facing the north ; there was no lining 
to the nest, the depth of the hole being about 10 inches. 

“ Eound a nest on 24th June, contiiiuing young birds ; nest was 
in a hole in a tamarisk-tree, about 5 feet from the ground.'"’ 


Dendrocopus macii (VieilL). The Ftilvoas-hraiskd Pied 
Wood]jeidce)\ 

Picas niacei, VieUh, Jerd, B. Inch i, p. 272 ; Hume, Eoiiqh Brctft 
N. lS- E, no. 157. 

The Eulvous-breasted Pied Woodpecker breeds, I believe, during 
March, April, and May, according to locality, throughout Eastern 
Bengal, Assam, and the lower ranges of the Himalayas from the 
Brahmapootra to the Oabool Eiver. I have never found a nest 
myself. 

Captain Hutton, writing from near Mussoorie, says “ On the 
20th of April I found a nest of this bird at 5500 feet in a hole in 
a large Andromeda ovalifolia\ the hole \vas bored in a rotten 
branch by the bird, and the nest was nothing more than the chips 
and fragments of the rotten wood collected at the bottom. It was 
about 14 inches in depth. The eggs were three in number and 
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pure white ; these I took away^ and to my surprise a few clays 
afterwards I found that the bird had laid two more eggS; thus 
making five in all/'"’ 

Colonel C. li. T. Marshall, writing from Murree, remarks : — 
“ One nest taken on June 2nd, in a hole in an oak-tree ; three 
eggs, somew’hat hard-set. Length 0*9 by 0-65 inch. Elevation 
6500 feet.’^ 

The eggs of this species, which I owe to Cai)taiu Hutton, are of 
the usual Woodpecker type, very similar in shape and size to those 
of D. brunneifrons^ but a trifle smaller. On the other hand, the 
average perhaps slightly larger than those of D. malirattensis. 
Typically they seem to be moderately elongated ovals, and the 
shell is, of course, pure white and very thhi and glossy. 

Some eggs I have from Mussoorie only vary from O'SS to 0-92 
inch in length, and from 0-66 to 0-7 inch in breadth ; but I have 
only three specimens, so these measurements go for very little. 

Mr. Mandelli obtained a nest of this species near Griug in Native 
Sikhim on the 20th May. It contained three fresh eggs ; one of 
these measured 0-9 by 0*65 . 


Dendrocopus brunneifrons (Vig.). The Brown-fronted Fied 
Wood]peolcei\ 

Ficus brimneifroiis, Vig,^ Jerd, B.Ind, i, p. 273 : Hume. Boufjh Draft 
N. E. no. 159. 

The Brown-fronted Pied Woodpecker breeds throughout the 
Himalayas west of Nepal, but rarely, if ever, at any elevation 
exceeding 6000 feet, and I have seen nests as low as 2000 feet. 
They lay in April and the first half of May, in holes in trees (oak 
and fir chiefly), sometimes in the stems, sometimes in large 
branches, usually neatly-cut ones excavated by the birds them- 
selves, occasionally natural ones, at heights varying from 6 to 40 
feet from the ground. 

There is no lining to the nest ; only a little of the debris of the 
excavation is left at the bottom for the eggs to rest on. These 
are usually four in number, but I have seen flve. 

Captain Unwin, of the 5th Goorkhas, says : — “ I found a nest in 
the Agrore Yalley, Gth May, 1870. It w^as a mere hole in a dry fir- 
tree, about 9 feet from the ground ; it contained no lining, the 
four white hard-set eggs were laid on small fragments of wood.^^ 

Mr. E. Thompson remarks : — “ This is a common bird in the 
Bhabur of Kumaon. I have met wdth both adult and immature 
birds. It breeds in the Bhabur.'^ 

Captain Hutton, writing from Mussoorie, says : — “A Paroquet 
(H. rosa) first made a hole in a tree of Andromeda ovalifolia, but 
after a few days left it ; in a week or so it came back and again 
took possession, but w^as shortly after driven out by Ficus hrunnei- 
frons. In three or four days, however, the latter also left it, and 
then commenced boring in quite a diferent direction and near 
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some servants^ bouses, where it selected the hard oaken gate-post 
of a wheat-field, immediatelj on a public road, along which servants 
and cattle were passing and re-passing hourly. The hole was 
bored within 2 or 3 inches of the summit of the post, which was 
about 5 feet high ; the fine rotten chips within were strewed on 
the bottom, and upon these four fieshy-white eggs were laid; these, 
by cutting a small hole at the back, were taken out at a depth of 
5 inches. When cleaned of the contents the fieshy tint was lost, 
and the eggs became of an opaque white. Diameter 0'S7 by 0*(i 
inch.'’’ 

The eggs of this species are of the usual somewhat lengthened 
aud pointed oval form, pure white and glossy, and very slightly 
larger than those of D. malirattensis. The eggs are slightly larger, 
and as a rule a good deal narrower, than those of the Lesser 
Spotted Woodpecker (D. minor) of Europe; sometimes, however, 
short oval varieties occur. 

I have very few eggs of this species now by me ; these vary in 
length from 0*86 to 0*98 inch, and in breadth from 0'64 to 0*73 
inch. 


Liopicus mahrattensis (Lath.). Tlit Yellow-fronted Pied 
Woodpecker, 

PicLis mahrattensis, Lath.^ Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 274 ; Jlmie, Bough 
Draft N. ^ E. no. 160. 

The Yellow-fronted Pied Woodpecker (to the best of my belief) 
breeds throughout India in the plains and up to an elevation of 
about 2500 feet. 

I myself have always found the eggs in March, but I have known 
eggs taken in Eebruary and April. 

I do not think it has any choice of trees ; I have found its nest 
in a dozen difierent kinds, but as a rule the stem or branch in which 
it excavates its hole is partially decayed. 

The following one of many notes, recorded when I was at 
Etawah, is all perhaps that I need say further about the nidifica- 
tion of this species, except that the number of eggs is almost inva- 
riably three : — 

On March the 30th took this bird sitting on three nearly 
fresh, delicate, pyriform, alabaster-like eggs, which, when unblown, 
were quite pinkish. The bird had made a hole on the underside of 
a branch ; the hole was about 1'5 inch in diameter, and about 14 
or 15 inches below the entrance the eggs were laid on the chips 
of the wood made in excavating the hole. The branch, which was 
only partially decayed, was about 10° out of the perpendicular, 
and the tree a moderately-sized babool. Other babools were 
sparingly scattered oter the ground, and 200 yards ofi was a thick 
mango grove, which one would have thought would have been 
preferred.” 

The late Captain Beavan said: — '‘A female with three white 
YOL. II. 20 
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eggs was taken from a kole in an ‘ Asun’ tree {Tenninalia cdata), 
and brought to me at Earamiissia on the 5th March. There was 
no nest. The eggs are slightly elongated, 0-75 inch long by rather 
more than O' 62 inch broad 

Those eggs were probably not carefully measured with calipers, 
the dimensions given being abnormally small. 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, writing o^ the Deccan, remark : — 
“ Commonest in suitable localities, and certainly breeds.'" 

Mr. Benjamin Aitken says : — On the 26th May, 1873, I was 
much surprised to see a pair of these common little Woodpeckers 
evidently at home on the slope of the hill of Singurh, near Poona, 
and over 4000 feet in elevation. The bill-side was utterly scorched 
lip, there being nothing with leaves, and no tree over 8 feet in 
height nearer than the plain below. The birds were flitting about 
the cactuses and other leafless stunted hushes which formed all the 
remains of the previous year’s vegetation.” 

Colonel E. A. Butler notes : — “ I received an egg from Mr. J. 
Davidson taken in 1\ handesh, 20th Eebruary, 18S1.” 

The eggs are glossy white, and in shape a rather lengthened 
oval. When fresh and unblown they have a delicate pink shade, 
due to the partial transparency of the shell. This is common to 
a great majority of the birds of this family. In size they differ 
little from those of tbo Lesser Spotted Woodpecker of Europe, but 
they are less spherical than those eggs usually are, and tlioiigh 
sometimes fully as long or even longer, are never, I think, nearly 
as broad. 

In length they vary from 0’82 to 0-05 inch, and in breadth 
from 0*63 to 0-7 inch ; but the average of a large series is 0*87 by 
0'6S inch. 

lyngipicus pygmaeus (Yig.). The Himalayan Pigmy 
Woodpecker, 

Yuugipicus pygmmus {Vig.), Jerd, B, Ind. i, p. 277 ; Hume, Bough 
Draft H. H, no. 163, 

_ I know nothing personally of the nidification of the Himalayan 
Pigmy Woodpecker. 

Mr. E. Thompson tells me that ‘‘ it lays in April and May, in 
holes of trees, in the dense forest districts of the Bhabnr and the 
lower Kumaon Valleys. The young birds are able to fly in June ; 
four to five in number usually to each old couple. The birds 
migrate into cultivated districts in the winter.” 


lyngipicns bardwickii (lerd,). The Indian Pigmy Woodpecker, 

Yuugipicus hardwickii {Jerd.), Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 178. 

Yuugipicus namis {Vig.), Hume, Porigh Draft N. D, no. 164, 

Common as the Indian Pigmy Woodpecker is in the plains of 
Upper India? I have only once seen a nest, and have never myself 
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taken the eggs. It breeds in March, making a tiny hole, the 
entrance to which is about 1-25 inch at most in diameter, in some 
large more or less decayed branch of a tree. The nest I found in 
April, and which contained four young birds, was in a huge arm of 
a mango-tree in Tuttehgurh, and I have notes of nests found in a 
seeshum and a sirris tree. 

The egg of this species is, to judge from the only twm specimens 
I possess, unusually spherical for a Woodpecker and large for the 
size of the bird. It is a very broad oval, pure white, and mode- 
rately glossy. Much the same shape as the egg of FicuviJiiis inno- 
7 ]iinatics, but less glossy, and intermediate in size between it and 
the eggs of Z). macn. 

The two eggs measure 0'7 by 0-6 inch, and 0'73 by 0-62 inch. 

The late Captain Cock sent me the followdug note : — “ I observed 
a pair of these little birds about a mango-tree on the outskirt of a 
small tope near Seetapore, and with the glasses made out they 
were briuging food to their young. Though I had found the tree 
upon w^hich the nest was it was ajiother thing to find the nest on 
a tree where there were many dead boughs and many holes of 
Barbets. After sawdug off one hough fruitlessly I found the real 
nest. It was placed in a dead bougli, the hole being about 1 foot 
from the end and facing inw^ard tow^ard the stem of the tree, so as 
not to be visible from below. I sawed througli the bough vvdth a 
smnll hand-saw about 0 inches below the entrance, and laid bare 
the nest-cavity, which contained two young ones and one addled 
egg, which I joyfully appropriated. The bough was not 4 inches 
in diameter, ancl was dead, the top having been broken off; the 
nest-cavity was very small, the two young being a tight fit; the 
egg was underneath them upon some woocl-cbips. A native 
brought in anotlier egg with a female bird which he had caught 
upon it when I was at Allahabad in May 1875 ; this egg I adopted 
unliesitatingly, as there is no mistaking the egg, it is such a funny 
little blunt oval. The uest at Seetapore was taken on the 25th 
March, 1875. 

“ With rare Woodpeckers the egg-collector should always lift 
up the young w’hen there are young in the nest, as an addled egg 
is often found wdth them in the nest.” 

Mr. George Beid, waiting from Lucknow, says : — “ I found a 
nest of this species and two fresh eggs on the 24th March. The 
nest wms placed about 8 feet from the ground, in a horizontal and 
internally decayed (but not hollow) hough of a mango-tree in a 
neglected garden in the native city of Lucknow. The entrance- 
aperture, on the underside of the hough, was about f of an inch in 
diameter, gradually widening to the egg-cavity, about 10 inches 
away towards the trunk of the tree. The eggs were white, and 
measured respectively 0*7 by 0*53 and 0*7 by 0*52 inch.” 

The egg of this species obtained at Seetapore by Captain Cock 
on the 25th March measured 0*69 by 0*52. 
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lyngipicus gymnoplithalnius (Blyth). The Southern Ttfjmy 
WoodjjeoJeer. 

Yungipicus gymnophthalmus (^Blyth)^ Uutnej Cat. no. 1G4 bis. 

Mr. H. Parker writes from Ceylon : — 

“ Feb. {Tissa), July (ViL). A nest of this Pigmy AYoodpecker 
Aviis in a hole 10 feet from the ground in a dead branch 3 inches 
thick. The entrance was circular and 1 inch in diameter. The 
cavity was excavated down the branch for 8 inches, and was 
2 inches by inches wide. Two eggs were lying on the bare 
wood. A second nest contained three eggs ; they are very blunt 
ovals, and are pinkish when quite fresh, but become pure white 
when cleaned out. Average size 0*62 inch by 0-53 inch.” 

Colonel Legge writes, in his work on the Birds of Ceylon ; — 
In the Western Province this Woodpecker breeds in February 
and March, nesting in holes in small branches. A nest which Mr. 
MacVicar found in the Colombo District, near Pore, was in a dead 
branch with an opening leading to it of about 1 inch in diameter. 
There were three young birds in it, just hatched, and the egg- 
fragments were shining white.” 


Micropternus phaeoceps, Blyth. The liufous Woody-iccJcer, 

Micropternus phaioceps, Blyth^ Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 204 ; FLume^ Cat. 
no. 178. 


From Sikhim Mr. Gammie writes: — “1 have taken the eggs of 
this Woodpecker on four occasions — twice in April and twice in 
May — and each time out of the middle of an ants' nest. One of 
the ants’ nests was suspended to a bamboo growing in dense jungle 
at about 2000 feet ; the other three were hanging from branches 
of small trees growing in the narrow strips of jungle left uncut 
along the sides of nullahs in cultivated places. They were^ all 
within 6 to 10 feet of the ground. These ants’ nests, which are of 
a globular shape, somewhat resembling the nest built by one of the 
European wasps ( Yesjya hrifannica, I think), are exceedingly common 
in Sikhim up to 3500 feet, and uncommonly comfortable-looking 
breeding-quarters they make. Whether the presence of the Wood- 
pecker causes the ants to desert their nest, or whether the birds 
take possession of deserted nests only, I am at present unable to 
say. Certainly they are most inveterate enemies of this particular 
species of ant, and appear to feed almost exclusively on it. Those 
I have dissected had their stomachs crammed with them. The 
bird has a peculiar persistent smell about it, which may either be 
caused by its peculiar diet or it may arise from a secretion provided 
by nature to protect it from being bitten by the ants and to force 
them to vacate their nest when the bird comes to take possession. 
The first nest I found contained but one egg, probably laid that 
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morning, find the ants were swarming about it and running up and 
down the bamboo to which it was suspended. Not unlikely they 
were moving to other quarters. About the other three nests there 
was not a single ant, but they had evidently been longer appropri- 
ated by the intruders, and the original owners had had time to 
‘ flit.’ The nests were all in an excellent state of preservation, 
and did not have the appearance of having been long deserted by 
the ants. The Woodpeckers had excavated their entrances in the 
side, and hollowed out a cup-shaped cavity for their eggs in the 
middle. 

Three appears to be the full complement of eggs.” 

Certainly, the nest of this species is one of the most remarkable 
that I have ever seen. From the end of a mango-branch ants of 
some species had constructed a huge nearly globular nest about 
13 inches long and 11 in diameter, involving, as these nests com- 
monly do, all the leaves and twigs springing from that part ol: the 
branch. The nest is a grey-brown mass of a half felt-like, half 
papier-mache-like substance ; into this the Woodpecker had bored 
a circular entrance about 2 inches in diameter, and inside it he had 
scooped out a circular cavity some 5 inches in diameter. 

The eggs are elongated ovals, in some cases excessively elon- 
gated, but always obtuse even at the small end. The shell is ex- 
tremely thin and fragile, and entirely devoid of gloss. 

In length they vary from 1‘08 to 1*26, and in Mudth from 0*72 
to 0-8 ; but the average of five eggs is 1‘16 by 0-7 nearly. 


Brachypternus aurantius (Linn.). The Gold-hacked 
W oodpecker. 

Brachypternus aurantius (Linn.), Jerd, B. Ind. b p. 295; Hume, 
Rough Draft N, §• E. no. 180. 

The Gold-backed Woodpecker breeds all over the plains of India 
during March and April, and again during June and July ; but I 
have never known them breed in the Himalayas at a greater alti- 
tude than 3000 feet. 

I think that in the plains the mango is the tree in which they 
prefer to bore their nest-holes. These latter vary in diameter from 
2 ‘5 to 3-5 inches, run in horizontally for from 3 to 6 inches, and 
then turn downwards. Where the downwards shaft is bored by 
the bird, it is rarely above 8 or 9 inches in depth ; but where, as 
often happens, the bird cuts into a natural cavity the eggs may be 
found as much as 3 feet below the orifice. Where entirely exca- 
vated by the birds, the chamber is about 5 to 6 inches in diameter, 
but I have found the eggs at the bottom of a huge cavity a couple 
of feet across. 

There is no nest ; the eggs, the normal number of which is three, 
are laid upon a few chips of wood. 

Mr. W. Blewitt says : — “ I found three fresh eggs of this species 
on the 17th July in a hole in a sirris tree situated on the canal- 
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bank near Hansie. The hole was about 17 feet from the ground, 
and contained no lining of any kind, the eggs being laid on the 
bare wood chips/’ 

Colonel Gr. F. L. Marshall, writing from Saharunpoor, remarks : — 
“ The bird is very common here. I found a nest early in June 
in a hole in a mango-tree, the orifice about inches in diameter 
and the hole about 8 or 9 inches deep ; the orifice was concealed 
by a small spray growing out of the main trunk just beside it, and 
was about 20 feet from the ground. There were three eggs, oval, 
shining, white after being blown, and with a pale salmon tinge 
before blowing ; they were laid on the small chips at the bottom 
of the hole, which had no other lining whatever.” 

1 have found the nest-holes at all heights from the ground from 
3 to 40 feet. 

Sometimes a natural hollow is taken possession of and only 
rounded off iuternally. 

Both sexes assist in incubation. I find the following amongst 
my notes : — 

“ On the 23rd of March I caught a bird (a male) in its hole, 
with two fresh eggs, very pyriform, and now when blown just like 
highly polished alabaster. I had the live bird 24 hours in a box, 
and when I popped him on to the trunk of the large peepul tree 
overhanging my portico, instead of flying away he ran about 1 foot 
up the tree and, taking no earthly notice of me, set to work 
devouring black ants at a great rate ; whilst in the hand he erected 
his crest, screamed lustily, and pecked most vigorously at my 
fingers, or indeed anything put near him; he was a very bold 
bird.” 

And, again : — ‘‘ Brooks took a nest, if I may use the expression, 
on the 12th of March, out of a mango-tree near the Line ; ten days 
previously we had seen the bird fly out of the hole, and had much 
enlarged the opening so as to allow a boy to introduce his arm. 
Yet, after all this, the bird still laid its eggs there. I caught a bird 
near Oreyah on the 11th of March, in an excavated hole about 
3 feet from the ground, in the trunk of a mango-tree. There were 
three very delicate white eggs, quite fresh, showing pinkish and 
somewhat orange where the yolk was, till blown, but pure white, 
very glossy, and like polished alabaster when blown. They were 
very thin-shelled, rather long and pyriform, not a pin to choose 
between them. There was no nest ; the eggs weve laid on the 
wood chips.” 

Mr. G-eorge Eeid, writing from Lucknow, says : — “ B, aii7'antius 
breeds, I believe, twice a year — first in March and April, and again 
after the rains set in. I have on two occasions found its nest, but 
could not get at the eggs without cutting into, and probably 
destroying, the large mango-trees they were in.” 

Colonel Butler remarks : — “ Mr. J. Davidson sent me an egg 
taken in the Satpuras, Khandesh, 8th March, 1881.” 

Typically these eggs are a lengthened pyriform oval when un- 
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blown and Frosb, snilnsed with a delicate salmon-pink hue, but 
when emptied of their contents milk-white and generally highly^ 
glossed. They remind one much of those of the Great Spotted 
Woodpecker, but are always longer, though seldom broader, and 
often slightly narrower, than the eggs of the European species. 
One or two of the eggs I possess are precisely of the size and shape 
of the White-rumped W oodpecker’s, as figured by Bree. They are 
not unfrequently very obtuse at both ends. 

^The eggs vary in length from 1 to 1-2 inch, and in breadth from 
0'77 to 0‘85 inch; but the average of twenty eggs is ITl by OB 
inch. 


Bracli3rptenius erythronotus (Yieill.). The Bed-haclced 
Woodpecker. 

Brachypternus ceyloniis (Forst,)^ Ilimie, Cat. no. 182 bis, 

Colonel Legge remarks: — ‘‘In the south of Ceylon the lied 
Woodpecker breeds from February until June, and not unfrequently 
nests in the trunk of a dead cocoanut-tree, cutting a round eji- 
trance and excavating the decaying part of a tree for some distance 
below it. I have never been able to procure the eggs, although 
the bird is so common.’^ 


Tiga javanensis (Ljung). The Lesser Three-toed Woodpecker. 

Chrysonotus intermedins [Bh/th], Jerd, B. Ind, i, p. 299. 

Chrysonotus riibropygialis (Malh.), Jerd. B. Ind. i; p. 299. 

Tiga javanensis {Ljmig), Hume, Cat. no. 184. 

Tiga rubropygialis [Malh.'), Hume, Cat. no, 185. 

Mr. Oates, writing from Pegu, says : — “ On the 7th May I got 
three eggs, quite fresh, from the hole of a tree. The hole appeared 
to have been a natural cavity, but the entrance had been enlarged 
and made circular. The nest was at no great height from the 
ground. 

“ The three eggs are pure white, and very glossy and smooth. 
They are extremely pointed at one end* They measure IT by 0*77, 
1-07 by 0*71, and 1-09 by 0-75.’^ 

Major C. T. Bingham records the following note from Tenas- 
serim : — “The commonest of common Woodpeckers in the Thoun- 
gyeen as elsewhere over the country. I subjoin a note of a nest 
and eggs I found. It was the 22ncl March, 1879, and a frightfully 
hot day. I was returning to camp, and my road lay through some 
dry ah'eady burnt eng {Bipterocarpiis) jungle. Passing close to a 
small stunted pyma tree (Lagerstroemia jlos repined) a Woodpecker 
■flew out of a hole on the side nearest to me, nearly hitting my face 
as it flew, and perched, or rather struck, as they do, on a tree not 
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far off. Keeping my eye on lier I got one of the peons with me 
to widen the hole and see whether there were any eggs. In a few 
moments he announced three. I then shot the bird, which proved 
to be the above-mentioned Woodpecker, a female. The three eggs 
were translucent whity pink and rather glossy, laid on the de- 
cayed wood in a natural hollow, a passage to which the bird had 
cut from the outside at only 4 feet from the ground. It was 
a wmnder that w^hen the jungle was fired they had not been 
roasted.’’ 

These three eggs measured 1*18, 1*19, and ITl in length, and 
were uniformly 0*8 in breadth. 

Mr. Trank Tourdiilon obtained the eggs of this species in the 
Assamboo Hills in Southern India. He says : — Of this bird two 
eggs, of which I send a single specimen, w^ere taken hard-set on 
March 23, 1873. The eggs are white, somewhat elongated, and 
polished, and measure 1‘88 inch long by 0*68 broad and 1*12 long 
by 0*75 broad. The nest, of dead leaves and chips of wood, was 
in a hole some 2 feet deep and 30 feet from the ground, hollowed 
out by the bird itself, or rather by the pair, for the cock and hen 
used to take it in turns to wmrk at the cutting.’^ 

The egg is a typical Woodpecker egg, a much-elongated oval, a 
good deal pointed towards one end; the shell thin, glossy, and 
pure w’hite. 

Writing of another nest, he says : — 

March 2^th, 1873. W^e obtained two eggs of this bird, wTich 
were deposited in a hole excavated by the bird at a depth of about 
2 feet. The eggs were slightly set, and are very similar in shape 
to those of an English Swift.” 

The eggs, like those of all this group of Woodpeckers, vary a 
good deal in shape, and are rather regular moderately elongated 
ovals or somewhat broader and somewhat pyriform or somewhat 
pointed at the small end. They are white, more or less pure 
according to their degree of freshness, and have a more or less 
amount of gloss accordingly. 


Chrysocolaptes festirus (Bodd.). The Black-hacTed 
Wood^eclcer, 

Chrysocolaptes goensis (Gm.), Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 282. 

Chrysocolaptes feativus (Bodd.)^ Hmne, Cat. no. 167, 

Mr. J. Davidson makes the following remarks regarding the 
Black-backed Woodpecker in Western Kb an desh Permanent 

resident. Moderately common through the Satpuras, Western 
Kandiirbar, and the Pimpalnir Ghats, hut does not seem, like 
Bracliypternus aurantiiis, to come down to the plains. It breeds 
very early in November, December, and January. The first pair 
I noticed were at Taloda in December 1879. I shot the male, not 
noticing that they had just finished excavatiug a hole. Next year 
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I found a pair of birds still there. They had made at least five or 
six new nest-holes in rotten stumps, but had not laid. I had all 
the holes examined every Monday, but the birds deserted the spot. 
The only egg I obtained was sent to me early in January from a 
nest in the tlatpuras, in a hole in a tree in which the bird had bred 
the year before. Two nests, found near Shirpur at Christmas 1880, 
each contained one young one just able to fly. The young were 
very handsome, the crest being flame-coloured. They seem to 
breed, as a rule, every year in the same immediate neighbourhood, 
but almost always, I think, in a new hole. They only lay one egg 
I think, and certainly I have never seen the old ones accompanied 
by more than one young bird.’" 


Chrysocolaptes guttacristatus (Tick.). The Southern Golden- 
haclced Woodj^echer. 

Chrysocolaptes siiltaneus (Hodgs.), Jerd. B, Ind, i, p. 281 ; HurnSj 
Cat. no. 16G. 

Chrysocolaptes delesscrti {Malherbe)^ Hume, Rough Draft N. lJ- E, 
no. 166 bis. 

Messrs. "W. Davison and J. Darling inform me that the Southern 
G-olden-backed Woodpecker breeds in the Nilghiris, at elevations 
of from 5500 to 7000 feet. It lays in December, January, and 
February in large holes, which it excavates for itself in the trunks 
of trees at all heights from 6 to 60 feet above tlie ground. 

The bird lives aU the year round in these holes, and when not 
disturbed lays year after year in the same hole. 

The nest-hole is about 3 inches in diameter at the entrance, runs 
in horizontally for a few inches, then turns straight down for 
another few inches, and then widens out into a chamber some 
6 inches in diameter. 

Neither of these gentlemen has ever found in any nest more 
than one egg, and they describe these latter as rather broad ovals, 
pinky white, with deader white streaks when unblown, pure white 
when blown, and in both states very glossy. 

I have received no eggs and no exact measurements. 


Chrysocolaptes stricklandi (Layard). LayanVs Woodpecker, 
Chrysocolaptes stricklandi (Layard), Hume, Cat, no. 166 ter. 

Colonel Legge remarks, in his ‘Birds of Ceylon’; — “I know- 
nothing of the eggs of this species, but can state that in the hills 
it breeds at the beginning of the year, as I once found the nest 
at Elk Plains in January. It was situated in a hole in rather a 
small h'mb high up in a large tree, and the birds by their gestures 
appeared to have young.” 
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Hemicercus caneute (Less.). The Burmese Ihart-s^oUed 
Woodpecker, 

Hemicercus canenie {Less.), Hume, Cat. no. 165 bis. 

Mr. J. luglis writes from Cacbar: — This Woodpecker is rather 
rare. I have shot some six specimens at different times of the 
year. On the 18th March, 1876, I found a nesb of it containing 
two young birds. The nest was in the trunk of a solitary tree in 
the Tea-Garden, about 9 feet from the ground. I caught the 
female as she came out of the hole. After releasing her she flew 
straight off to the jungle, but returned to feed the young quite 
boldly within half an hour.’^ 

Major 0. T. Bingham sends me the following note from Tenas- 
seriin : — “ IN’ot very plentiful in the Thoungyeen jungles, but I 
have seen this bird from the head-waters of the stream nearly to 
its mouth. 

“ On the 11th March, 18S0, I cut out a nest-hole of the above 
species out of the dead and decaying trunk of a large teak-tree, at 
a height of about 12 feet from the ground, on the bank of the 
Meplay choung. I had watched the bird for two days previously 
going in and out. 

“ The entrance to the nest was a little more than an inch in 
diameter, the tunnel, passing rather obliquely downwards for about 
18 inches, ended in a large hollow, the bottom of which was 
strewed with broken bits of decayed wood, on which reposed two 
dull white bluntish eggs. These measure respectively 0-87 by 
0*65 inch, and 0-90 by 0-70 inch. I managed to catch the female 
on the nest.^’ 

Mr. "VV. Davison was, I believe, the first to find the nest of this 
Woodpecker. He says: — ‘'On the IflthDecember, 1873, while on my 
road up to Pahpoon (Salween District, Tenasserim Provinces), and 
about 100 miles north of Moulmein, I found a nest of this small 
Woodpecker. The hole was small, not round, as is usually the 
case with Woodpeckers’ nests, but somewhat oval, the major axis 
being perpendicular and about 1 or 1*25 inches. It was placed in 
a small hmb (about 6 inches in diameter and about 40 feet from 
the ground) of a huge dry tree standing in the middle of a Karen 
clearing. 

“ The nest contained, as I afterwards found, one egg which was 
slightly incubated. 

“I drove the bird from the nest twice, and as she was about to 
enter it a third time shot her. 

“ As I was unable to climb the tree, or to send any one to do it 
at the moment, and being rather pressed for time, I left a Karen 
with instructions to cut the branch cai’efuUy and bring it to me ; 
but he, instead of doing so, cut open the hole and brought me only 
the egg. He declared that there was nothing in the hole in the 
shape of a nest beyond the few dry chippings of wood usually 
found in such cases.” 
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The egg is a moderately elongated oval, slightly compressed 
towards one end, bub very obtuse at both. The shell is very fine 
and SQiooth and fragile, but has only a little gloss. It has doubt- 
less been pure white, but, whether in blowing it or how I cannot 
say, it has been much soiled, and is, except at the ends, tinged 
with a dingy creamy tint. It measures O'O by 0 7 inch. 

Mr. J. Darling, Jun., found the nest further south, in the 
Malay Peninsula. He writes : — 

Near Kossoom^ 2jicZ, 1879. Three days ago, while after 
birds, I passed a dead stump, and on looking up saw the head of a 
Woodpecker peeping out of a hole. I set the bird (lying and 
missed it. I foUowed it up, but failed to find it again. 

“ After waiting a long time, and the Woodpecker not putting 
in an appearance, I went home, determined to have the nest next 
morning. Two days’ Fever and three nights’ bad sleep, however, 
kept me from getting to the place at once ; but when I got there, 
some three miles from home, I was lucky enough to find the 
Woodpecker with its head out of the hole, and shot it thus, 
pulling it out dead. 

Cutting out the nest, I found two eggs quite fresh laid on a 
lot of chips of wood. 

“The nest was of the ordinary type of Woodpecker’s; the 
entrance a circular hole, inches in diameter, going inwards 
4 inches, then going downwards 6^, and terminating in a chamber 
some 5 inches in diameter. 

“ The nest was 6 feet from the ground, in a dead stump in 
sparse bamboo- and tree-jungle, alongside (some ten yards from) a 
much-frequented path, and in very low-lying country not much 
above high-flood tide.” 

These two eggs measured 0'91 by 0-67 and 0*9 by 0*67. 

Several eggs of this species are all of the same type, somewhat 
elongated ovals, apparently always very obtuse at both ends, some- 
times shghtly pyriform. The shell very fine aud glossy. Origi- 
nally, no doubt, white, but in aU the specimens I have seen much 
soiled with creamy clouds extending almost over the entire surface 
of the egg. 


Hemilophus pulverulentus (Temm.). The Great Slaty 
Wood^eolcer, 

Mulleripicus piilveriilentus (Temm.), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 284 ; Hume, 
Cat. no. 168. 

Major 0. T. Bingham found the nest of this large Woodpecker 
in Tenasserim. He says : — “Last year during the rains I found 
that one of the very largest kanyin trees (Biptero carpus alatus) had 
been blown down and formed a very convenient bridge over the 
AVinsaw choung below the vilLage of Boolooway in the Lower 
Thoungyeen. The road over this part of the Winsaw not being 
much used, 1 found that a pair of Mulleripieus puller ule^itus had 
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bored a. hole into the side o£ the tree. It was 3| inches in diameter, 
extended for about a foot inwards, and then for about 8 inches 
downwards, and contained on the 30th of April two fresh, rather 
gloss 7 white eggs, measuring 1*41 x 1*11 andl'41 x 1’12 respectively. 
There was no lining to the nest, the eggs resting on the bare wood. 

“ The eggs are very broad ovals, but markedly pointed towards 
the small end.^’ 

The eggs are in shape very broad ovals, conspicuously pointed 
towards the small end. The shell is extremely fine and compact 
and has a conspicuous gloss. In colour they are, of course, pure 
white when first laid, but become a little soiled and stained as 
incubation proceeds. 


Subfamily lYNGINiE. 

Picuinniis innominatus, Burt. The S]_ucldecl Ficulet. 

Vivia innominata (Burton), Jei'd. B. Ind. i, p. 300 ; Hujne, Uoiiqli 
Draft N. D. no. 186. 

I have never found the nest of the Speckled Piculet. Mr. E. 
Thompson says : — “They breed in April and May, in small holes 
ill trees, usually in one of the thicker branches, which they excavate 
themselves. 

“ Very common at altitudes of 1500 to 3000 feet. This is a 
very interesting species, because of the numbers of individuals 
usually constituting a family ; there are sometimes as many as 
seven young ones. I have seen as many. They are capital insect 
hunters, and destroy vast quantities of the eggs and larvae of 
xylophagous beetles.’^ 

Prom Sikhim Mr. Gammie WTites : — “ This year I found two 
nesting-holes of the Speckled Piculet, both in April, in the outer 
edge of large forest, at 5000 feet elevation. They were in decaying 
stumps of small trees, about three feet from the ground, and had 
been made by the birds. The entrance was only an inch in 
diameter, and the hole was inches deep, and little more thau an 
inch wide. There was no nesting-material. Each contained three 
fresh eggs.’’ 

In length the eggs vary from 0*53 to 0-61, and in breadth from 
0*45 to 0*51 ; but the average of six eggs is 0*58 nearly by 0*49 
nearly. 

Colonel G. E. L. Marshall writes : — “ On the 20th April I found 
a nest-hole inhabited by this species at Mungoli near Naini Tal 
at an elevation of about 4000 feet above the sea. It was a tiny 
circular hole that had been cut out by the birds themselves in a 
soft-wooded tree. The entrance was less than an inch in diameter ; 
the chamber w’as about two inches in diameter and three inches 
deep. The hole went straight into the centre of the tree, vhich 
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was rotten, and in the rotten wood the chamber was hollowed. 
It was in a vertical bough that had been broken oh about live 
feet above the nest, and the entrance was just below a knot and 
about ten feet from the ground. The tree had rather dense foliage 
on the living branches, and w^as growing on a steep hill-side. The 
nest contained two eggs, which hatched while I was in the act of 
enlarging the hole ; they were large for the size of the bird, nearly 
round, and shining glossy white. The normal number of eggs, so 
far as this group is known, is two, and in this nest, if there had 
been more than two young, they would have had a severe time of 
it. The parent birds were not shy,’^ 

Captain Unwin found a nest-hole in a dry fir-tree in the Agrore 
Valley on the 6th May, 1871. It contained three transparent 
white eggs, which he sent me ; they were laid on the bare wood of 
the hole. 

These eggs are quite of the Woodpecker type ; when blown, 
pure white and very glossy, with a thin fine shell; a delicate 
salmon-pink, as Captain Unwin noted, when fresh and unblown, 
owing to the yolk showing through. They are very broad ovals, 
scarcely smaller at one end than the other. 

They varied from 0*58 to 0*61 in length, and from 0’49 to 0-51 
inch in breadth. 

A precisely similar egg, taken from a hole in a large tree only 
about five feet from the ground, was recently sent me from iSikhim. 
It was taken in June in one of the low valleys running into the 
Teesta, and measured 0'59 by 0*49. 


Sasia ochracea, Hodgs. The Rufous Ficulet. 

Sasia ochracea, Socles., Jerd. B, Ind. i, p. 301 ; Cat. no. 187. 

A single egg of the Eufous Piculet was sent me from Sikhini, 
\\ here it was obtained in June in one of the valleys below Dar- 
jeeling, together with the nest — in other words, the joint of the 
bamboo which the bird had selected for laying in. The bamboo 
has an external diameter of 3*25 inches, and a little less than 2’5 
interiorly. It was a dry one, and into this, at a height of about 
3 feet from the ground, and 6 inches above the joint, the bird had 
pierced a small circular hole. Interiorly it had grooved with its 
little hill the whole inner surface of the lower surface of the 
compartment, and the little long fibrous strips thus obtained were 
collected at the bottom to form a bed for the eggs. 

Only one egg was found, a moderately broad oval (more oval 
than the eggs of P. innominatus), pure white, and with scarcely 
any gloss, though the shell is excessively smooth and compact. 
This egg measures 0-63 by 0*48. 

Uroin Sikhim Mr. Grammie writes : — “ A nest-hole of the Eiifoua 
Piculet found at 4000 feet on the 2nd July, much resembled those 
of Pimmnus imiommatus, but was an inch deeper and hal£-au-inch 
wider. It was within three feet of the ground, iu a soft decaying 
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shiijip □!:’ four or five iuches diiinieter, and liad been excavated by 
tliB birds themselves. It contained two partially-set egi?s. I 
hilled the male o:ff the eggs. Its stomach contained a good-sized 
grub and a few coleopterous insects. I have obseined this bird as 
low as 1500 feet, so that it probably breeds down to that low 
elevation.’^ 

I"our eggs sent me from Sikhim varied in length from O’ 6 to 
O' 65, and in breadth from 0'48 to O' 51. 

lynx torquilla, Linn. The Wrynech. 

Yunx torqiiilla, Linn., Jerd. B. Inch i, p. 30-3; Ilime ^ Eoiiyh Draft 
N. D. no. 188. 

I have no particulars as to the nidification of the Wryneck, but 
Mr. Brooks says that it “ breeds in the large orchard at Eamu, 
Cashmere, where it is not unfrequent.” 


Family OAVlTOmBJE^. 

Megalaema marshallorum, Swinh. The Great Indian BarbcL 

Megalaima virens (Eodd.), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 308. 

Megalaima grandis (Guidd), Hume, Bonyh Draft N. cV B, no. 191. 

The Great Indian Barbet breeds in various parts of the Hima- 
layas, at any rate from Ehotan to Cashmere, in deep shady dells in 
all the lower hills south of the first Snowy llange, at elevations of 
from 4000 to 6000 feet. It lays from the middle of May until 
the middle of July. Throughout the breeding-season its loud 
wailing cry resounds in all the warmer well-wooded valleys. 

The nest-holes excavated by the birds, alike in the trunks and 
larger branches of the softer- w’ooded trees, occur at heights of 
from 10 to 50 feet from the ground. 

The Alnus nejialensis and Acer ohlonyum are in some parts of the 
hills their favourite trees. The holes are some 3 inches in diameter 
at the entrance, only a few inches deep, and 6 or 7 inches across, 
where the eggs are laid. Often they go straight into a natural 
hollow. 

The normal number of eggs is four, but I have a note of five 
being found. 

According to Mr. Hodgson’s notes, this species begins to la}^ in 
April in !N epal, excavating a nest-hole in the trunks or branches 
of trees 4 or 5 inches deep, and laying three or four eggs, wduch 


* For the Barbets 1 employ the nomenclature of the forthcoming Tolume 
of the Catalogue of the Capitouidai in the British Museum by Captain G. E. 
Shelley, who has kindly assisted mo. — En. 
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are figured as pure white, and as measuriug 1-35 by 0‘98 inch ; it 
is added that this species breeds only once a year. 

He further uotes as follows: — “May 20tb, in a deep ravine 
descending from the heights of the Shahpooree forests, I obtained a 
female and nest in the decayed trunk of a large tree, or rather I 
found the hollow which served as nest-hole. This is similar to 
that of the smaller green species (if. Tiodgsoni)^ and the eggs are 
white like those of that species, but larger.’"’ 

Mr. E. Thompson writes : — “ This Barbet usually rears from 
three to four young ones. Bruit is its only food, so far as I know. 
It is easily tamed, and, when caged, often utters its loud and 
plaintive cry. The liillrnen have a story, that a person who suf- 
fered uniustly from law-suits and who died from grief iu conse- 
quence was transformed into this bird, of which the cry is un-nee, 
ow ; un-nee, oiu ; meaning injustice, injustice ! ” 

Writing from Murree, Colonel C. H. T. Marshall remarks that 
this species “lays iu the latter end of June and beginning of July; 
the eggs are four in number, pure white, and 1*4 by 1 inch. Most 
of the nests were in newly-made holes in horse-chestnut trees, 
some 20 or 30 feet from the ground. Elevation averaging 6000 
feet.” 

Colonel G. E. L. Marshall remarks : — “ This species is a late 
breeder at Naiui Tal, not laying, so far as I know, till the eud of 
June. On the 23rd June I found a nest at about 7000 feet 
elevation ; it was in an oak-tree at the side of an unfrequented 
road, about 20 feet from the ground. The old bird was very wary, 
leaving the nest noiselessly whenever I approached within twenty 
yards, and never returning as long as I remained anywhere near 
the tree. 

“ The tree was rotten inside, and about 3^ feet in girth ; the 
hole was pierced through the green wood into the hollow in the 
vertical trunk, and contained three fresh eggs ; it was about a foot 
deep vertically.” 

The eggs vary a good deal in shape ; typically they are somewhat 
lengthened ovals, regular and somewhat obtuse at both ends, but 
much elongated, comparatively broad, and somewhat pyriform 
varieties occur. They are a dull pure white, with little gloss, as 
compared with those of Woodpeckers. 

They vary in length from 1*25 to 1*48 inch, and from 0*89 to 
1-05 inch ; but the average of eleven eggs measured is 1*37 by 0*98 
inch. 


Megalsema virens (Bodd.). 2^he Great Chinese Btirhct. 
Megalaema vireus (Bodd,), Hume, Cat, no. 191 his. 

Major C. T. Bingham found the nest ot this species in 
Tenasserim. He says : — “ On the 12th Eebruary, on the bank of 
the Mekhnay choung in the Thoungyeen Valley, I found my first 
nest of this bird. It was in a hole of a jungle tree, name unknown, 
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at a height ot about 30 feet from the groimd. Not made, as many 
Barbets’ nests are made, on the underside of a branch, but bored 
into the upright stem for about 3 inches, terminating in a natural 
hollow, at the bottom of which, on the bare wood, lay three fresh 
eggs, broad ovals, dull white, but only here and there with faint 
traces of a gloss. A second nest of the 3rd of March at Meea- 
wuddy contained two young ones. 

“ xV third, found on the 26th March on the bank of the Maigla 
choung, contained one young one, apparently just hatched, and one 
very hard-set egg. This was in a hole in a dead teak-tree, at about 
20 feet from the ground, and was, like the first, an entrance bored 
into a natural hollow, which was uuliued. 

“I am glad to say that, though the getting-out of the egg 
necessarily enlarged the entrance-hole, the birds did not desert 
their young one, for I saw them feeding it the next day. The four 
eggs procured measured l'35xl‘06, l'30xl'05, l-32xl‘05, and 
1-37 X 1-01.’^ 

The eggs are in shape broad ovals, always somewhat, often con- 
spicuously, pointed tow^ards the small end. In colour they are 
pure dull white, with only here and there in some eggs a faint trace 
of gloss. 


Cyanops asiatica (Lath.). The Blue-faced Barhet, 

Cyanops asiatica {Lafh,')^ Jerd. B. Bid. i, p. 313 ; Hiime^ Bough 
Draft N. ^ E. no. 195. 

Mr. E. Thompson says : — “ The Blue-throated Barbet breeds in 
April and May, digging out holes in the decayed branches of 
trees. 

“It is a common breeder in our Kumaon forests, keeping 
entirely to the hilly regions. ‘ Kuttooruk, kuttooruk, kuttooriik’ 
is its cry.” 

Mr. Blyth tells us that in Lower Bengal it has two broods, one 
in the mouth of May, the other in November. 

Colonel Gr. F. L. Marshall says that his shikaree found a nest- 
hole in Kalsi Grove (Debra Doon). “ The entrance was on the 
underside of a bough about 15 inches in girth, and near the top of 
the tree. The hole was circular and about 10 inches in depth.” 

Several nests found in May in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling 
each contained three fresh eggs. One was in a hole in a large tree 
about 6 feet from the ground ; two others were in holes in large 
branches of trees. The one first mentioned had a large pad of 
shavings, apparently taken off by a plane, and collected by the 
birds. The others had scraps of decayed wmod as a bed for the 
nest. 

Another nest-hole found in July, containing three fresh eggs, 
had also in it a large pad consisting almost exclusively of coarse 
vegetable fibre, apparently strips of the hark of some herbaceous 
plant, but a few pieces of grass, a piece of red wool, and one or 
two other similar miscellaneous scraps are intermingled in the pad. 
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AVlietlier the Earbels can possibly themselves collect these pads, or 
whether they take possession of holes in which other species have 
already collected them, I have not been able to ascertain. 

The eggs vary from rather broad to considerably elongated ovals, 
and are not uncommonly slightly pointed towards one end. The 
shell is fine and compact, and in some specimens has a slight gloss, 
in others is dull and almost entirely giossless. The colour is, of 
course, pure white. 

lu length the eggs vary from 1‘03 to 1-13, and in breadth from 
0-79 to 0‘S7 ; but the average ol eight eggs is 1*09 by O' S3. 


Cyanops davisoni (Hume). Davison's Barlet, 

Megaloema davisonp Hume ; Hiime^ Cat, no. 195 his. 

Major 0. T. Bingham writes from Tenasserim : — “ This Barbet, 
alhed very closely to C, asiatica, is common in the Thoungyeen 
valley, and I have shot it on the western side of the Bawiia range, 
in the pass leading from Tuiibine on the Salween to Koosaik near 
the mouth of the Thoungyeen. On the IGth March, while moving 
camp from the head-waters of the Meplay choung to some ten 
miles lower down the stream, I was fortunate enough to observe a 
Barbet of the above species leaving a hole in the underside of a 
large branch of a pyma tree (La(/e>'stroemia flos-regbue). On 
sending up a mau, who with ease enlarged the entrance in the 
half-rotteiL wood with a ‘ dah ’ or Burmese knife, he found two 
rather glossy white eggs resting on the bare wood. I found these 
slightly set. As soon as he announced that there were eggs, I 
shot the bird, which had fiown to a neighbouring tree, and on 
which I had kept a watch. 

‘‘ On the 20th of the same month a second nest was discovered 
for me by a Karen. This also contained two eggs, one of which, 
however, was smashed in getting it down. The nest-hole was in 
a teak-tree, and similar to the first, as were the eggs. The three 
eggs measure respectively 1'13 by 0-81 inch, 1T3 by O'Sl, and 
TOS by 0-78.’^ 

The eggs of this species are of course pure white; all are 
slightly glossy, and some quite fresh ones have a fine gloss. In 
shape they are, perhaps, normally slightly elongated ovals, a little 
pointed towards the small end; hut tolerably broad ovals occur, 
and others which are very obtuse at both ends and decidedly 
pyriform. 

Cyanops flavifrons (Cuv.). The Yelloiu -fronted Barhet 
Megaleema flavifrons ( Cuv.), Hume, Cat, no. 196 ter. 

Colonel W. Y . Legge writes from Ceylon : — “ The eggs of this 
Barbet have been at last thoroughly identified. Mr. MacYicar, a 
gentleman in the Pubhc "Works Department, found two nests in 
the Western Province in the beginning of last May. This is the 

VOL. ir. 21 
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breeding-season of all our Ceylon Barbets. The holes were bored 
in dead branches of the jack-tree, about 20 feet from the ground, 
and the eggs laid on the bare wood at the bottom of the cavity. 
They Aveve two in number, pure white, smooth, and glossy, and of 
a slightly pointed oval shape. They measured respectively 1*06 
by 0‘S2; 1T3 by O’S ; 1'13 by 0*82; ITl by 0*8. The identifi- 
cation of the birds was complete, as they were seen and shot.^^ 

Subsequently Colonel Legge wrote in the ‘ Birds of Ceylon ’ : — 
This Barbet lias apparently two broods in the year, for the season 
of its breeding lasts from February until September. It selects 
usually a soft-wood tree, such as the cotton (Bomhacv daedal a)'iciim\ 
and cuts a round hole into the heart of the branch or truidv, in 
which it excavates a cavity for its eggs some distance down from 
the entrance.’^ 

Cyanops franklini (Blyth). The Golden-throated Barlet. 

Ovanops franldiuii Jercl, B, Ind. i; p. 314; Hume, Bough 

''Draft N, c?- 196. 

According to Mr. Hodgson’s notes, this species, the Groldeii- 
throated Barbet, begins to lay in April, breeding in holes in 
trees in the central hills of Nepal and Sikhim and in the Terai. 
The nest-hole is about 10 or 12 inches in depth ; the eggs, three 
or four in number, are pure white, and one that is figured measures 
IT by O'So inch ; a broad regular oval. 

Mr. Mandelli has fa'\'oured me with an egg of this species taken 
at Gfinzon the 5th August, at an elevation of about 3500 feet. 
The nest-hole w^as placed in a medium-sized tree at about 8 feet 
from the ground, and contained two fresh eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, pure white, and with very 
little gloss, and measures ITl in length by 0*82 in breadth. 

Cyanops caniceps (Frank!.). Franldinh Green Barbet. 

Megalaima caniceps (FranhL), Jerd. B. Ind, i, p. 310 ; Hume, Bouuli 
Draft 

Franklin’s Green Barbet breeds in richly-wooded, well-watered 
districts, especially in the neighbourhood of hilly groimd or hills, 
finding its way up into the valleys of these to an elevation of some 
2000 or 3000 feet, at any rate, all over Continental, as opposed to 
Peninsular India. It lays in March and April. At Bareilly I 
obtained fully-fledged young ones by the 20lh of May; and Hr. 
King, writing from Mount Aboo, says he obtained them there on 
the 25th of that month. 

Three or four is the usual number of eggs found, and these 
appear to be laid very irregularly, as quite hard-set and almost 
fresh ones are found in the same nest-hole. These latter, so far 
as I know, are always excavated by the birds themselves in the 
trmik or one of the larger branches of some soft-wooded tree, such 
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as the siris. In Bareilly we found no nest-hole at a less height 
than 20 feet, and one was at least 50 feet from the ground. 

There is of course no real nest, the eggs being laid on the 
bottom of the hole amongst a few chips. The hole is comparatiyely 
small, not above 5 inches in diameter at bottom, froDi 6 inches to 
2 feet deep, and the passage, which is very neatly cut and rounded, 
and nicely bevelled oh at the entrance^ is only about 2| inches in 
diameter. 

The late Captain Beavan mentions that in Maunbhoom this 
species breeds towards the end of March, and that at the beginning 
of April two young birds aud an addled egg were brought him. 
In Upper India it does not, I think, begin laying until April. 

Mr. George Beid writes from Lucknow : — On the 23rd April 
and again on the 5th May I found nests of this species, each 
containing two fresh eggs. One nest was in a hole made by the 
birds in an old mango-tree, only about six feet from the ground, 
while the other was in a similar hole just about the same distauce 
from the top of a tall jamun-tree.” 

The late Captain Cock wrote : — ‘‘ This Barbet is very common 
at Sitapur in Oudh, its noisy continuous cries serving to remind one 
that the hot weather is again coming on. It makes its nest just 
like any other Barbet, but generally at no great height I'roin the 
ground, and placed on the underside of a large bough. All that 
I have found had excavated fresh holes for their nests, selecting 
situations where the hard outer wood being penetrated, the interior 
wood was soft and easily worked ; like X Iicemaoephala^ a chamber 
is made in which, upon a few chips, three white, rather pyriform 
eggs are laid. It lays usually in April and the end of March. I 
have frequently caught the bird upon its eggs ; they bite one’s 
lingers rather hard unless a handkerchief be placed over them first. 
The holes are excavated in a wonderfully short space of time, con- 
sidering the instrument the bird works with. I have watched the 
bird working continuously for some hours without stopping its 
work. 

‘‘Biding home through a thick mango tope opposite the Post- 
OfHce at Sitapur one morning early in June, 1 observed a Barbet 
looking out of a hole in a mango-tree. As the hole was only ten 
feet from the ground I sent for an axe and, stuffing my handker- 
chief into it to save the eggs should there be any, I soon had the 
pleasure of cutting down to three white fresh eggs. The interior 
of the hole had been hollowed out into quite a smooth round 
chamber. I may mention that I found another nest in the same 
tope of trees about a month previous, containing a fully-fledged 
young one.’’ 

Colonel Butler records the following note : — '‘I took a nest of 
Pranklin's Green Barbet at Mount Aboo on the 8th April, 1875, 
containing four fresh eggs of a dull white colour. The nest-hole, 
which was a fresh hole and made by the birds themselves, was 
drilled upon the underside of a broken-o:ffi branch of a mango-tree, 
about 20 feet from the ground, and the eggs were deposited upon 
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LI quantity ot“ wood-dust that had Mien into the hole during the 
operation of boring, about 12 or 15 inches from the entrance. The 
old birds e'\inced great anxiety during the time I was enlarging the 
hole to procure the eggs, hopping from bough to bough within a 
few yards of me the w'hole time. On the 4th May, 1875, I saw 
another nest with half-fledged young ones ; the hole was bored in 
the trunk of a dead tree about 30 feet from the ground.*^ 

Mr. J. Davidson wnites from Western Khandesh : — It is 
fairly common, breeding in April and laying generally three eggs, 
though I have found only two eggs nearly fully incubated.’^ 

The eggs are somewhat elongated, very regular ovals, dull 
white, and slightly glossy. They vary from IT to 1*3 in length, 
and from 0*S4 to 0*95 in breadth ; but the average of a dozen eggs 
was 1’21 nearly by 0*88 nearly. 


Cyanops zeylonica (G-m.). The Ceylon Green Bcirhet. 

Mcgalaima zeylonica (Gnu), Hume, Eouyh Draft N. E. no. 190 
bis. 

1 know nothing of the nidificLxtion of the Ceylon Green Barbet, 
but Mr. Layard says : — '‘This Barbet breeds in hollow trees, laying 
three or four pure white, but very shiuing eggs ; axis IT, diameter 
0*95. The natives all aflirm that the birds hollow out their own 
nest-hole ; one I saw was in an unsound tree, the nest slightly 
formed of a few bents of dry grass.” 

I think this requires conflrmation. Barbets do not, as a rule, 
lay (1st) very shininy, (2nd) nearly spherical eggs, nor (3rd) do 
they make any nest ; but it vus Layard who described the Boiler s 
eggs as greenish, profusely spotted with dark brown ! 

Colonel Legge remarks in his ‘Birds of Ceylon 'T — “This bird 
breeds from March until J uly. The latter month is rather late, I 
imagine ; but at that date I found a nest with f om young ones 
near Minery. It hollows out with its powerfid bill a hole in a 
rotten tree, just large enough to allow of its entering the egg- 
cavity, ’which is some distance down the trunk or branch. It does 
not use the same nest twice, but having found a tree with wood 
suited to its work, perforates it each year for the new nest, as many 
as eight or ten holes being sometimes visible in a tree by a jungle 
roadside. It is only when sounding wood before making its nest 
that these birds tap with their hills, the blows being very slowly 
repeated, with perhaps an interval of ten seconds between eatii. 
There are generally a few bents and grass-stalks collected for the 
eggs to lie on, but scarcely worthy of the name of nest. The eggs 
are three or four in number, pure white, glossy, and rather round 
in shape; they measure about IT by 0*9 ineb.^’ 
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Cyanops lineata (Yieill.). The Lineatexl Barlet. 

Meg'alaima lineata (TieiU?)^ Jerd. B. hid, i, p. 309. 

Meg'alaima lioclg-sonij Bonap., HimiSj Bough Byaft N. E. no. 192. 

According to Mr. PTodgson’s notes, this .species (the Lineated 
Bardlet) breeds in tlie valleys of the lower regions of Nopal. It 
begins to lay about April, and the young are ready to fly by June 
or July. It excavates a deep bole, some 10 inches in depth, in 
the trunk of some decayed tree, and lays three or four pure white 
eggs, which are figured as broad ovals, considerably pointed towards 
one end, and measuring 1‘3 by 0*9S inch. 

]Mr. J. E. Cripps writes: — ‘'7th May, 1875, Sylhet. Shot the 
male (skin of which accompanies) off the nest ; contents four eggs, 
two of which I send you. The nest was about 15 feet off the 
ground, in a dead branch ; depth of the hole IS inches ; just a few 
chips constituted the lining. The eggs were perfectly fresh.” 

Mr. Oates writes from Pegu: — “I have found numerous nest- 
holes of this bird, but never the eggs. 

“ On the Sth May I discovered two fully-fledged young birds in 
a hole of a horizontal branch of a tree about 10 feet from the 
ground. The entrance to the nest was on the upper side of the 
branch. The branches selected are, I thnik, always dead ones.” 

Major 0. T. Bingham informs us that in Tenasserim “this Barbet 
was excessively common, but I succeeded in finding only two nests, 
one on the 25th March, and the other on the 13th April. This 
latter contained four young ones barely fledged. Out of the former, 
which was a mere hole leading to a sh allow" hollow in a dried 
bough of a teak-tree, which, having been cut down years ago, lay 
propped in a slanting position against a neighbour, I took three- 
fresh eggs, which I found lying on the bare wood. The entrance- 
hole was irregular and evidently not a recently cut one.” 

Some eggs are rather elongated ovals, the shells fine, smooth, 
and rather fragile, but with scarcely any appreciable gloss. Other 
eggs are regular ovals, sometimes having a pyriform or even 
slightly cyhndrical tendency ; pure white and fairly, but not con- 
spicuously glossy. 

An egg of this species sent me from Sylhet by Mr. Cripps 
measures 1'25 by 0‘95. Other eggs measure from 1T6 to 1'38 in 
length, by O’ 83 to 0*91 in breadth. 

Cyanops viridis (Bodd.). The Email Green Barhet, 

Meg’alaima viridis (Gm.), Jerd. B, Ind. i, p. 311 ; Ilume^ Bough 
Braft N, lS’ E. no. 194. 

I have never taken the eggs of the Small G-reen Barbet ; but Mr. 
Davison tells me that it “ breeds very commonly on the Nilgbiris 
in the trunk or larger branches of dry and partially decayed trees. 
Dr. Jerdon seems to question their excavating their own nests ; 
but of this there can be no doubt, as I have repeatedly seen them at 
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Tvork. The holes vary considerably both with regard to the depth 
of the entrance-tube, if it may be so called, and also with regard to 
the depth of the egg-chamber. The hole is shaped something like 
a retort with a very vshort neck. The eggs are pure white, rather 
glossy, and generally nearly as thick at the smaller as at the larger 
end, but in this, as well as in size, they vary very considerably. 
The normal number of eggs is, I should say, four, but very often 
only three are laid, while occasionally even five are found. Nothing 
is used to line the hole, the eggs being merely laid on a few chips 
of decayed wood. The bird appears rather to sit over than on her 
eggs, as she may be seen for hours together with her head sticking 
out of the hole. Breeds in March, April, and May, and sometimes 
continues laying even as late as the first or second week in 
Time.'’ 

Mr. J. Darling, Tun., remarks : — ‘^1 can confirm what Mr, 
Davison says about this bird breeding commonly on the Nilghiris. 
Drom March ISth to June 4th, 1871, I took fifty-six eggs and 
twenty-six young birds. In one tree-stump about 20 feet high I 
took live nests. The number of eggs is either two or three, of a 
dull pure white with a little gloss. There is no shadow of a doubt 
about the bird making its own hole, as I have watched dozens of 
them. The nest is a cmcidar hole, leading a little way in, and then 
down. I have also taken the nest in April in Calicut ; and in 
Wynaacl it breeds as commonly as on the Nilghiris. There is 
never a lining of any sort, except the soft wood.’^ 

Mr. Bourdillon, writing from Travancore, says: — “This bird 
breeds very commonly with us, laying its eggs about the middle of 
March, but it is excessively shy, and I have never been able to 
obtain the eggs. The nest is in a hole always in a dead tree, which 
the bird excavates, making a new one each year, so that it is not 
an uncommon thing to see six or seven holes in the same stump. 
1 have had young birds brought me on May 3rd and May 27th, on 
both occasions almost fully fiedged.” 

Colonel E. A. Butler has furnished me with the follo\\nng inter- 
esting note from Belganm : — On the 10th Eebruary I found a 
nest containing three fresh eggs in the centre of the trunk of a 
low tree (green \^’Ood, but slightly decayed inside), only about 
8 inches in diameter ; and, replaciug the wedge after taking the 
eggs, I returned again on the 25th inst., and found four more fresh 
eggs laid in the same hole. Unfortunately a gust of wind blew 
tlae tree down a few days afterwards, or probably the birds would 
have laid again. 

“ Another pair of birds bored a hole in the trunk of a huge 
climber (wood green, without any signs externally or internally of 
decay), and on the 23rd March I cut into the nest and took three 
fresh eggs. On the Sth April I opened the hole again by taking 
out the wedge, and found three more eggs slightly incubated. On 
the 23rd April I revisited the hole and found three more fresli 
eggs, the egg-chamber being a little deeper than when I visited it 
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on the 8tli iust., and on the 6th May it contained another clutch of 
three fresh eggs. 

“ On the 7th March I cut into a nest-hole in an old dead tree, 
and took three slightly incubated eggs. The birds commenced a 
fresh hole a clay or two afterwards in another branch about G feet 
below the other one, and on the 2Grd March it contained three 
slightly incubated eggs. 

“ On the 7th March I also took a single fresh egg from a hole in 
a jack-tree ; the tree was green, but where the hole was bored a 
branch had been broken olf, and the wood was decayed for about 
a foot into the heart of the tree. On revisiting the tree on the 
23rd March I found another nest-hole, containing three fresh eggs, 
bored about 6 feet below the first one in the trunk oi the tree 
where another bough had been broken otf, offering a situation 
exactly similar to that of the first nest. 

‘‘In addition to the nests above mentioned, I took nests on the 
following dates at Belgaum: — 


“ April 21st, 1879. 
March 7th, 1880. 
55 /th, ,, 

55 18th, „ 

55 ^Oth, ,, 

55 22n.d, „ 

May 24th, ,, 


3 eggs, slightly incubated. 
3 eggs, fresh. 

3 half -fledged young ones. 
2 fresh eggs. 

4 

^ 5 5 55 

2 slightly incubated eggs. 

3 fresh eggs. 


“ These birds are not at all shy when breeding ; but as it is diffi- 
cult to know when to cut into the nest, as it takes them a long 
time to excavate the egg-chamber, I have usually adopted the 
following plan, namely, to watch the birds from time to time 
whilst they are boring, when, as a rule, as you approach they come 
to the mouth of the hole and fly out. As soon, however, as the 
eggs are deposited, instead of flying out the hen bird usually peeps 
cautiously out of the hole, and remains motionless with her head 
projecting from the entrance, remaining there until you move 
away, when, if you have not frightened her, she will gradually 
withclraw her head aud sink down into the hole again. In the 
heat of the day, and even at other times, they constantly sit with 
their heads peering out of the hole, but seldom leave it when there 
ai^e eggs. Having satisfied myself that there are eggs by the 
action of the old bird, which I have described, I next proceed to 
cut a w'edge out with a saw as neatly as possible on the upper side 
of the bough opposite the egg-chamber (or a little above it), which 
is usually about 9 inches from the entrance, and if there are eggs 
remove them, carefully replacing the wedge and gumming it firmly 
into its place again ; the birds will probably then lay again in a few 
days in the same hole, and in some instances will go on laying clutch 
after clutch till quite the end of the season. As a rule, the holes 
are bored in dead branches on the underside, though in some 
instances they are bored in green wood. The eggs, three in num- 
ber generally, and never more than four as far as my experience 
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goes, are iiiTari ably deposited either on the bare wood or upon the 
chips of wood and wood-dust collected in the hole during the time 
the birds are boring. 

‘‘ The nest-holes A-aiy in height from 6 to 50 or 60 feet, but as 
a rule they are usually about 10 or 15 feet from the ground, and 
the eggs are generally about 0 inches from the entrance, sometimes 
not more than 6 inches. They do not always make a fresh nest- 
hole, sometimes taking possession of a hole used the year before, 
and they usually occupy these holes to roost in the Avhole year 
round.'^ 

Mr. A. Gr. Cardew, O.S., tells us that ^‘this bird, which is very 
common on the ISTilgiris, breeds in March and April. It excavates 
a hole some inches deep in a dead but not decayed tree; indeed, 
so far as I haA^e seen, the hole is always made in very hard wood, 
any rotten part being aAmided. The entrance is a clean-cut circular 
hole. There is no nest, and the three Avhite glossless eggs are laid 
on the bare wood. They are usually a good deal elongated in 
shape, and measure from 1*22 to 1‘30 by about 0*8. 

This bird is easily kept in capthity, feeding greedily on plain- 
tains. They are dangerous if in the same cage Avith other birds, 
as their powerful bills can easily break the skull even of a Dove. 
They are Avild and uninteresting and difficult to tame. When the 
loud crowing call, so familiar to persons acquainted AAuth the 
Nilgiris, is made, the throat is distended so that the skin over that 
part appears bare of feathers.'^ 

Captain Horace Terry, referring to the Pulney Hills, says : — 
‘^Fairly common at Pittur ; found a neAV nest at the beginning of 
May, but no eggs.” 

The eggs of this species, sent me from the Nilghiris by Miss 
Cockburn and Mr. Davison, are dull pure A^Fite, only moderately 
glossy, more or less broad ovals, 

Hone of the eggs I have seen are of the very elongated shape 
which so often characterizes the eggs of Xantliolcema licema- 
cepliala. 

They vary in length from 1‘07 to 1*22 inch, and in breadth from 
0*75 to 0*96 inch; but they aA^erage 1T3 by 0*86 inch. 


Mezohucco cyanotis (Blyth). The Blue-eared Barhet, 
Megalasma cyanotis Hime^ Cat, no, 198 ter. 

Major 0. T. Bingham writes from Tenasserim : — “ This pretty 
little species I have found A^ery common in the Thoungyeen valley ; 
nor was it rare on the Attaran. I give below a note of finding 
the eggs and nest, recorded long ago : — 

“ Banh Thal>yhee clioung^ Wiwjeo Biver, 12th February, 1878. 
Crossing a ^plioonzah,’ or deserted ‘ toimgyah’ (anr/lice, cultivation 
clearing), this morning, I heard and saw a smah Barbet, which by 
its call I recognized as Megalcema cyanotis, shouting vigorously 
from the top of a tall dead pinkado tree. As I approached, for 
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the purpose of getting a shot, the bird flitted down to a thick lower 
branch, and disappeared on the underside. On getting under the 
tree I discovered a tiny hole, and immediately sent a peon up to 
ascertain if there were any eggs. As he got on to the next branch 
below the one in which the hole wms, the little bird darted out, 
and though I fired hastily I missed ; however, I had identified it, so 
I didn’t much care. After cutting and hacking for a short time at 
the branch, which was decayed more or less, the man managed to 
get his hand in, and shouted down that there w^ere two eggs rest- 
ing on the bare wood. 

“ These I directed him to extract carefully, tie up in his goung- 
boLing (head handkerchief), and let down carefully with a string 
he had taken up. No sooner said than done. He then cut o-fi the 
decayed branch. The nest-hole ran about 0 inches into the hrancli 
downwards, and the entrance looked as if it had been about an 
inch in diameter. The Uyo eggs wmre pure pearly white, with a 
pinkish tinge from the yoke showing through, not very glossy, and 
rather elongated in shape. They measure respectively 1 and 0'97 
by 0-7 and 0’G9.” 

Mr. J. Darling, Junior, also found the nest of this species in 
Tenasserim. He says : — 

15if7i A^yril. Found a nest of Meyaliema cj/anotis, some twenty 
miles east from Tavoy. It was excavated in a small rotten stump 
20 feet from the ground ; the entrance-bole w^as 1 inch in diameter, 
going into the stump 3 inches, then going dowmwards and 
terminating in a chamber 2 inches in diameter. The nest contained 
no lining of any sort, the three fresh eggs it had in it being laid 
on the plain wood.’^ 

These three eggs measured 0’92, 0*9, and O'So in length by 0‘6S, 
0-65, and 0’65 respectively in breadth. 

The eggs vary a good deal in size, but all are much elongated 
ovals. Like the eggs of all the Barbets, the shells are excessively 
fine and thin, glossless and pure white. 


Xantholaema hsemacepliala (P. L. S. MiilL). The Crimson- 
hreasted Barhet. 

Xantholcema iudica Jcrd. B. hid. bp. 315. 

Xanthol^ma hoomacephala [Miill.), Hume, Bough Draft N. BJ, 
no. 197. 

I have alw^ays found the nest of the Coppersmith, or, as Jerdoii 
pleases to call it, the Crimson-breasted Barbet, in March, April, or 
May ; but in Central and Southern India it begins, I believe, to 
lay earlier. 

Sometimes it fixes upon a branch, hollow from end to end, and 
with a wide natural aperture, but in these cases it generally cuts a 
new entrance, nearer to the bottom of the cavity, some 2 inches in 
diameter, and always, I think, on the underside of the bough. As 
a rule, however, like others of the family, these Barbets seem to 
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be able to find out branches that are decayed internally, although 
externally to the human eye exhibiting no signs of this, and into 
such, through the harder external shell of the branch, they cut a 
perfectly circular hole with Ihe edges neatly bevelled o-ffi inside and 
out. The eggs are at the bottom of the cavity into which they 
have thus bored (and which they smoothen a good deal interiorly), 
often a couple of feet bedow the doo)\ and laid merely on the chips 
produced in the course of the work. 

The normal number of the eggs is four, but I have not unfre- 
quently found only three hard-set ones or newly-hedged young 
birds. 

The hole varies in length from 1 to 4 or 5 feet, and the diameter 
of the chamber, when, as sometimes happens, this is cut entirely by 
themselves in sound though soft wood, scai’cely exceeds 4 inches. 
The birds often use the same hole year after year, but generally 
lengthen it each season. Colonel Gf. T\ L. Marshall, writing from 
Sahariinpoor, sa 5 "s that “these birds breed in the beginning of 
March, and lay generally three clear white cylindrical eggs in a 
hole in a tree, which it usually cuts out for itself in a bukain-tree 
or some other soft wood. I saw one nest in a sound branch of a 
peach-tree; the girth of the branch was only 13 inches, and the 
whole heart of it was cut out to a depth of 16 inches ; at the bot- 
tom of the hole were the eggs. The parent bird v^oiild not come 
out, even though I shook the branch nolently, and it picked 
viciously at anything put to the mouth of the hole, remaining just 
iuside the entrance/’ 

The late Captain Beavan tells us that this species “ breeds in 
Maunbhoom at the beginning of April. The eggs are generally 
three in number, white, and much elongated. Length 1 inch, 
greatest breadth 0*62 inch. 

“A bough was brought to me which it had excavated and formed 
into a nest ; length of the hole from aperture to bottom was 
7 inches, and its diameter about 3. There was no nest at the bot- 
tom, the eggs being laid on the wood, which was hollowed out in 
an oval shape. It seems always to select the 'luidersvle of a bough 
to commence operation on.” 

Mr. r. Blewitt remarks (writing from the Central Pro- 
vinces) : — “With this species the period of nidification is from 
about the middle of January to end of March or early part of 
April. The most suitable hollow in any description of tree is 
selected for the nest-hole. If it has a preference at all, it is cer- 
tainly for the neem-tree, in the decayed and hollow branches of 
which I have discovered the greater number of nests. In several 
instances I noticed that the parent birds, for more secure and ready 
ingress and egress to the nest, had picked small circular holes 
through the hark and wood of the branch, selecting always its 
under part for the new entrances. The eggs are invariably deposited 
on the hare wood, and as on one occasion I found in a nest, in the 
hollow branch of a large peepul-tree, four very young birds, I 
believe four to be the maximum number of the eggs. I was once 
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witness, during the breeding-season, of a singular contest between 
two male IBarbets for the possession of an old nest in the decayed 
branch of anecm-trce, which each claimed. A short struggle took 
place at the entry-hole, when they deliberately flew to and sat on a 
near branch, faced about, and desperately pecked each other for 
near two minutes, wlien they closed and fell to the ground. Twice 
again did they return to the branch and renew the contest, with 
the same result. In the fourth attempt, however, to reach the 
branch, the weaker bird, from exhaustion, failed to do so ; it then 
flew and perched on a low bamboo framework. The other imme- 
diately followed, and in the renewed contest seized his antagonist 
firmly by the beak, shook him off the bamboo, and kept him sus- 
pended (by the beak) for near a minute, when both fell to the 
ground. The weaker bird, exhausted as he was by the prolonged 
fight, recovered himself slowly and flew away, while the ^ictor 
returned to the nest. I have taken the eggs both in the Sumbul- 
pore and Itaepore Districts 

Writing from Sambliur Mr. E. M. Adam remarks ; — The 
Crimson-breasted Barhet is very common about all the gardens 
here. It breeds about April and May. The young birds have the 
yellow on the throat and about the eyes very pale ; there is no 
red on the breast, and the whole of the head and neck is a dull 
green. 

“ I once found a nest of this bird in a mango-tree in hforth 
Behar on the 21st of March.” 

Dr. Jerdon says : — “ A pair bred in my garden at Saugor, in the 
cross-beam of a vinery. The entrance was from the underside of 
the beam, perfectly circular. It appeared to have been used for 
several years, and the bnd had gone on lengthening the cavity in- 
side year by year till the distance from the original entrance was 
4 or 5 feet ; and it had then made another entrance, also from 
below, about 2^ feet from the nest. I quite recently observed a 
nest of this bird in a bole of a decayed branch of a tree, close to a 
house in a large thoroughfare in Calcutta.” 

Writing of Eaj poo tana in general, Lieut. H. E. Barnes re- 
marks : — “The Coppersmith begins to breed in Eebruary, and eggs 
may be found quite up to the middle of April, but most of them 
are laid in the commencement of March.” 

Colonel Butler, writing from Deesa, says: — “The Crimson- 
breasted Barbet breeds in the neighbourhood of Deesa in January, 
Eebruary, and March. I cut into a nest on the 27tlL Eebruary, 
1876, and found three slightly incubated eggs. I found another 
nest near the same place a few days later (2yth), which contained 
three young unfledged birds about a week old. There were three 
holes in the branch of an old dead tree, one above the other, and 
about 1 foot apart. The lower one contained the chicks referred 
to, the middle one was used by another pair of birds, which doubt- 
less would have laid in a day or two if I had not disturbed them, 
the upper one was not used.” 
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And from Belganm he records : — ‘‘Nests taken at Be] gaum from 
the 11th February to the 25th March. 

“ In the case of a nest taken on the 7th March I cut a wedge 
out of the bough opposite the egg-chamber about a week before, 
and finding no eggs gummed the wedge in again, but the birds did 
not forsake the nest. Soon after taking the eggs from this nest, 
the birds commenced boring a fresh hole on the same old branch, 
about a foot below where it had been sawn across to take the first 
egg, and on cutting info it on the 10th April I found two more 
eggs. 

“I have seen nes^s as low down as 7 feet from the ground, and 
as high as 30 or 40 feet.’^ 

Major 0. T. Bingham remarks; — “Breeds at Allahabad from 
Bebruary to the end of April, and I think also in July; at Delhi 
in March and April.” 

Colonel A. C. McMaster relates that “ a pair bred in my garden 
at Bellary in the cross-beam of a yineiy, and at Bombay I found a 
nest ill the dead branch of a tree close to the house. The entrance 
was so small that it was difficult 1o believe that the bird could get 
through it ; it was perfectly circular, and as well bored as if it had 
been cut with an auger ; the hole ivas not more than IS inches in 
depth, but the little carpenter was busily employed in enlarging it 
by cutting out very small chips and throwing them about the spot ; 
ns far as could be judged from probing, the inside appeared beau- 
tifully smooth.'' 

In Ceylon this species breeds from January to June. 

Mr. Oates writes from Pegu: — “ This year I took several 
clutches of eggs from the 6th March to the S'th April.” 

The long, narrow, pure white egg of this species, whose fragile 
shell has rarely much, and is often devoid of all gloss, reminds one 
much of those of our Common Indian Swift (C. affinis). Typically 
the eggs are almost cylindrical, tapering somewhat towvards one 
end, hut the ends themselves are broad and obtuse, and no 
tendency to point is observable; they vary, however, much in 
size, and within certain limits in shape also. Here and there a 
tolerably perfect oval may be met with, and a slightly pyriform 
variety is occasionally obtained. When fresh and nnlDlown, like 
so many eggs of this type, they have a delicate pink blush. 

In length they vary from 0*87 to 1*07 inch, and in breadth from 
0*62 to 0*72 inch ; but the average of a very large series is 0*99 by 
0*69 inch. 


Xantliolsema malaharica (Blyth). The Orimson-throated 
Barhet* 

XantholiBma malaharica Jerd. B. Inch i, p. 317 ; Hume, 

Cat. no. 198. 

Mr. P. W. Bourdillon, waiting from Travancore, says : — “ This 
species is very common throughout the low country, and during 
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the hot weather ascends the lower slopes of the hills. Its call, as 
Jerdon mentions, is similar to that of the Crimson-breasted Earbet 
(X. htemacejyliala), but the two are easy to be distinguished from 
each other. My brother obtained two fresh eggs of this species 
early in March at an elevation of about 500 feet above sea-level. 
The eggs were white, smooth, and glossless, measuring O' 94 by 
O' 62, and 1 by O' 66. They were placed without any attempt at a 
nest, in a hole cut by the birds, in a dead branch about 20 feet 
from the ground.” 

An egg of this species, taken by Mr. Bourdillon in South Tra- 
vancore, on the 6th of March, is a very elongated oval ; the shell 
extremely fine and smooth, l3ut almost entirely devoid of gloss. 
It was, of course, white and spotless, and measured 0'9S in 
length by O' 65 in breadth. 


Xantholsema rubricapilla (Gin.). The Small Gcijlon Barbet. 

Xanthohema ruhricapilla Ilnmo^ Cat. no. lOSbis. 

Colonel Legge writes, in the ' Birds of Ceylon h — “The breed- 
ing-season of this little bird lasts from March until June, and it 
usually nests in the decayed branches of living trees, the bread- 
fruit (which is generally much encumbered with small dead top 
branches) being a favourite resort with it. It plies itself to the 
task of excavating the hole with great assiduity, first of all slowly 
tapping the wood all over until it has found what it imagines is a 
soft place; very often, after working in for an inch or so, it will 
find that the wood is too hard for its capabilities, and will then 
try another spot in the same branch. A nest I once found was in 
the topmost branch of a bread-fruit ; the habitation was an old one, 
but close to it were one or two essays at making a fresh hole ; the 
wood had evidently proved too hard, and it had returned, perhaps 
reluctantly, to the old nest. The branch was about 4 or 5 inches 
in diameter, and the hole entering the cavity 2 inches and perfectly 
round ; the nest was about 6 inches below the aperture, and the 
young, which were three in number, reposed upon the bare wood 
without any nest-lining whatever. The eggs are glossy vliite, 
rather spherical in shape, and measure about 0'9 by O' 65 inch.’^ 
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Order UPUPiE. 


Family UPUPIDtE. 

Upupa ceylonensis, Eeicli. The IiLclutu Hooj)oc, 

Upupa ni^ripennis; Gould^ Jerd. B. Lid. p. 392 ; Hume, Rough 
Draft N. no. 2o5. 

The luclian Hoopoe lays from February to May in different 
parts of India. In the Doab March and April are the months in 
■which the majority of the eggs are found. 

They nest in holes in trees, walls, or banks, never at any great 
elevation from the ground, and occasionally in the roofs and 
between the rafters of houses. Very little nest is made as a rule ; 
a little hair, a few feathers, leaves, or tine grass-stems, carelessly 
strewed over the floor of the hole or hollow, constitute their 
apology for a nest, and when the holes of trees are resorted to, 
there is often absolutely no nest at all. The female alone in- 
cubates, and, especially when the eggs are near hatching, scarcely 
ever leaves them for a moment, being assiduously tended by the 
male, who brings her food perpetually. 

From four to seven is the normal number of the eggs, but 
smaller numbers may often be met vdth fully incubated, while 
eight and nine are said (I do not vouch for the fact) to be occa- 
sionally met with. 

Miss Cockburn, writing from Kotagherry, tells us that “the 
Lesser Hoopoe selects holes in stone walls (such as are built for 
cattle-pens) and in earthen banks as places to build in, and forms 
a mere apology for a nest, consisting of a few hairs and leaves, 
which in a short time has a most offensive smell, and it is many 
days before the eggs, which are four in number and of a dingy 
white colour, lose what they have imbibed from it. They are 
generally found in April. These birds select, if possible, the same 
places every year to lay in.’^ 

Mr. Davison gives me the following note : — “This species breeds 
on the JSTilghiris in April and May, laying usually seven eggs in 
the hollow of a tree, or in holes in old walls, and I have even 
known of a nest taken from under a large stone lying on the side 
of a much-freqneuted road. I have noticed that the only pretence 
of a nest was a few dried leaves and small twigs. I am not 
certain whether these were brought into the hole by the bird, or, 
as is most probably the case, were accidentally accumulated there. 
It is curious bow very closely the female sits, especially when the 
eggs are much incubated. I have frequently put my hand into 
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the hole and taken her off the eggs, she pecking quite viciously all 
the time, aud occasionally giving utterance to a peculiar hissing 
sound. The same hole is used year after year, even although all 
the eggs are taken each time. I took eggs from the same hole for 
four consecutive years. After the eggs were taken, the bird did 
not lay again in the same hole that year, although she returned to 
it again the next.’’ 

In the Deccan, we learn from Captain Burgess that “it breeds 
in the middle of April and May, building its nest in holes in the 
mud walls which surround the towns and tillages in the Deccau. 
I transcribe a note, taken on 7th May, 1850, on the subject : — 

‘ To-day a man brought me word that about fifteen or twenty days 
ago he found a pair of Hoopoes breeding in a hole in the wall of 
a town ; the nest contained two young birds ; it was composed of 
grass, hemp, and feathers. The same man tells me that he dis- 
covered another pair building.’ Tlie headman ol: the town of 
yintee brought me an egg of the Hoopoe; it was of a very pale- 
blue or rather skim-milk colour. He found the nest in a hole in 
a fort wall ; it was made soft with a few pieces of hemp, and cou- 
taiiied three eggs.” 

Colonel Gf. i\ L. Marshall remarks : — “ The Hoopoe breeds in 
hlarch in the Sabarunpoor District ; the young are hatched 
towards the end of the month. 

“ The eggs are laid in holes of trees, or among the rafters of 
houses, aud often hi the nooks and crannies formed by twisted 
suckers of the bauiau-tree {Ficus iiidica) ; if in the roof of a house, 
the eggs are generally laid on a little layer of rubbish and thatching 
grass, but in trees no attempt at lining the hole is made. 

“The usual number of eggs is five or six. They are of an 
opaque greenish-blue colour, ivithout spots ; iu shape they are an 
elongated oval ; the shell is thick and rather rough. 

“It Is a very familiar bird and common in the district, almost 
every bouse having a pair living in the verandah.'’ 

In Oiidh Mr. B. M. Adam says that our bird “ breeds during 
February, March, and April; they build in holes iu buildings aud 
iu the trunks of trees. The eggs, in one case, were laid in a 
hollow surface which was carelessly lined with human hair. The 
first nest I saw was on the 26th March. It was built in a hole 
in the wall of the Baraich Court-house, about 15 feet from the 
ground, and contained several well-fledged young birds. Although 
crowds of natives were constantly thronging in the immediate 
vicinity of the nest, the birds kept flying backwards and forwards 
feeding their young. 

“ Another nest was built in a hole in the mud gable-end of an 
inhabited house, about 5 feet from the ground. The bird was 
sitting on six eggs, and when I put my hand into the opening it 
merely receded, showing no inclmatiou to defend its eggs or to 
make a noise. 

“ The third nest I found was in the trunk of a nasoot or nausuk 
tree {Erytlirina indica)^ about feet from the ground. 
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“ On two occasions I found six eggs in one nest, and once I 
found two fresh eggs/^ 

Trom Ivuiuaon and G-urhwal, Mr. E. Thompson tells us that 
‘‘ Ujnipa nigriiiennis breeds, beginning early in Eehruary, till end 
of May. In the Sub-Himalayan region these birds, breeding in 
forest or jungly tracts, select hollows of trees at no great elevation 
from the ground. The eggs, four or five in number, of a very 
pale blue, are laid on the bare wood without any preparation or 
pretence to a nest being made. The young are hatched sparingly 
covered wdth a beautiful white down, and emit a very offensive 
smell. The female sits closely and hisses like a snake if approached. 
I have known instances when, if a young brood was destroyed, or 
the eggs removed, the parent birds set about and selected a new 
site for a nest, and therein recommenced the nidification process. 

“ The Common Hoopoe extends far into the Himalayas, but 
keeps along the lowest levels of the warmer valleys. I have 
known them to breed and live all the year round at Sireenuggur in 
Griirhwal.’’ 

The late Colonel McMaster MTote : — “ At Madras I found 
(Eebruary 2d) a Hoopoe’s nest in a hole in a tree close to the 
club : there were two fully-fledged young birds in the nest, about 
which there was not the faintest trace of evil stench (vide p. 391 of 
Jerdon).” 

Major C. T. Bingham writes : — “ Both at Allahabad and Delhi 
this bird is an early breeder. I have found hard-set eggs by the 
first week in April. It nests in holes in trees and w^alls, by pre- 
ference I think the former. When the eggs are hard-set, the birds 
sit very close. I caught one off a nest in a hole in a neem-tree on 
the banks of the Western Jumna Canal on the 2oth March; the 
eggs, three in number, were laid on decayed scrapings of wood.” 

Colonel Butler remarks : — “ Belgaum, 31 5^ IlavcJi, 1880. A nest 
in the hole of a tree about seven feet from the ground, containing 
fully-fledged young ones, I could not see how many.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden note from the Deccan : — “Very 
common and breeds.” 

Mr. A. Gi. Cardew sends me the following note : — “A pair of 
these birds has bred for several successive years in a drain in the 
Giovernment Offices at Ootacamand, the mouth of which is closed 
by a grating only just giving room for the birds to enter. The 
nest was placed at least four feet from the mouth of the drain. 
The young buds are fledged towards the end of April.” 

Colonel Legge whites in the ^ Birds of Ceylon ’ : — “ The breeding- 
season in the north of Ceylon lasts from November to April, and 
possibly a second brood may be reared later on in the year, as 
Layard mentions the shooting of young birds in August.” 

The eggs of our Indian Hoopoes are commonly a very lengthened 
oval, almost always a good deal pointed towards one end, and 
sometimes showing a tendency to be pointed at the other end too, 
a most remai'kable form of egg, which I cannot recall having ob- 
served in any other species. In colour they vary somewhat, 
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chiefly, I think, according to whether they are fresh or more or 
less incubated when obtained. "When quite fresh, all those that I 
have seen were of a pale greyish-blue tint, what Dr. Jerdon, I 
think, calls skimmed-niilk colour, but many are of a pale olive- 
brown or dingy olive-green, and every intermediate shade of colour 
is observable. As a rule, they have scarcely any gloss at all, and 
of course are quite devoid of markings. They are decidedly 
smaller, and, as a rule, more elongated than the eggs of U, e]iops! 

In length they vary from 0*9 to 1'05 inch, and in breadth from 
0*65 to 0*73 inch j but the average of fifty eggs measured is 0*97 
hy 0*66 inch. 

Upiipa epops, Linn. The European Hoopoe, 

Upupa epops Xwm.j Jerd. B, Ind. i, p. 390; Hume, Bough Draft 
N, (§’ E. no. 254. 

So far as I know the European Hoopoe, though a common 
visitor to the plains of India during the cold season, breeds with 
us only in the Western Himalayas. 

They lay during April and May, and possibly in June also, in 
hollows of trees, as a rule, but occasionally in holes in the walls of 
mined temples. They appear generally to make some little nest, a 
little grass and a few feathers being placed as a bed for the eggs ; but 
in a nest that I found in a little ruin in the valley of the Beas, above 
Miualee, a quantity of soft hair had been added to the usual com- 
plement of grass and feathers. 

They lay normally from four to seven eggs, but Mr. Brooks 
informed me that be took a nest out of a hollow willow at Eamu 
in Kashmir on the 16th of May, containing ten deeply -incubated 
eggs. 

Erom Murree, Colonel 0, H. T. Marshall reports : — “Two nests 
in holes in trees. In one instance we watched the cock bringing 
food to the ben, whom we afterwards caught on the nest. This 
would go to prove the theory advanced that the Hoopoe, like 
the Hornbill, remains on her nest all the time until the eggs are 
hatched. Elevation 7000 feet.’’ 

Dr. Jerdon remarked in the ‘Ibis’: — “This Hoopoe breeds 
very generally in the H.W. Provinces in the verandahs of houses, 
and I watched one for some days in the house of the late Dr. Scott 
at TJmballa.^’ 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes, writing from Ohaman in Aighanistan, 
says : — “ The European Hoopoe arrives during March, and com- 
mences to breed soon after. I have been very unfortunate in 
procuring eggs, although I have many times found young birds. 
All the nests I have examined have been in holes in trees, slightly 
cleared out by the birds, and all having an offensive smell. 

“ The only egg I have was obtained in a pecuhar manner, but 
in such a way as to leave no doubt of its identity. An Afghan 
found a nest containing three eggs, which he accidentally broke ; 
he caught the parent bird which, strange to say, laid another egg 
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in liis hand. I confined the bird in a cage, hoping she would lay 
again, but during tlie night she escaped. The egg is a very pale 
skim-milk blue, nearly white, rough and chalky in texture, and 
oval in shape.’^ 

Major Wardlaw Eamsay says, also writing of Afghanistan : — 
“ It was breeding in June/' 

The eggs are similar to those of our common Indian Hoopoe, 
but considerably larger ; they are somewhat elongated ovals, 
devoid of gloss, varying in tint from pale bluish to pale greenish 
grey. They exhibit no markings, but are often a good deal stained 
in the process of incubation. 

They vary in length from 1*06 to 1*2 inch, and in breadth from 
0*63 to 0-75 inch; but the average of numerous eggs is 1-14 by 
0*7 inch. 


Upupa longirostris, Jerd. The Burmese Eoofoe. 

Upupa longirostris, Jerd,^ Hume^ Cat. no. 254 his. 

Mr. Oates WTites from Pegu: — succeeded in finding nests 
with eggs this year. One nest, found on the 10th March, con- 
tained two eggs, quite fresh, and another, found on tlie 7th April, 
three eggs, two of which were slightly incubated and the other 
addled. The nests in both instances were in natural hollows of 
large trees, and the eggs were placed on the bare wood. In colour 
they are pale spotless blue, and they measure on an average O’ 91 
by 0-67 ; two are quite without gloss, but three others are glossy 
to a very small extent. 

A])nl l^th. — Young ones in a hole of a large forest-tree about 
15 feet from the ground.'^ 

Mr. J. Darling, Junr., found the nest in the Malay Peninsula. 
He says : — “ I took a nest at Salang on the 24th Pebruary out of a 
hole of a large tree in the village. The hole was a natural one, 5 feet 
from the ground, the entrance 3 inches in diameter, aiid the eggs 
2 feet inside. There was no nest of any kind, the four fresh eggs 
being on the wood. I took the bird off the nest with my hand. 
I found two more nests in the same land of situation, containing, 
one four, and the other five, fully-fledged young. 

“ 26i57t February M — I took five hard-set eggs of this bird to-day, 
which ^ broke in blowing. The nest was of the same kind and in 
a similar place as that of 24th. These nests are very common 
here and in queer situations, sometimes in a large fork, sometimes 
on a thick bough, and frequently in a clump of thick ferns or 
orchids 

The eggs are barely to be distinguished from those of* our other 
Hoopoes ; they are elongated ovals, often somewhat pyriform, the 
shell very fine and compact, and with a faint gloss. In colour 

they are a uniform very pale and very delicate slightly greenish 
blue. c. j b 

Five eggs from Salang measure from 0*98 to 1*0 in length by 0-7 
in breadth. ^ 
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Order TROGONES. 

Family TROGONIDiE. 

Harpactes eryiihroceplialus (Gould). The Red-headed Trogon. 

Harpactes liod^soni, Gould, Jerd. B. Lid. i. p. 202 ; Hume, Bough 
Draft N. no. 116. 

Dr. Jerdou has the following remarks on the nidification of the 
Eed-headed Trogon : — had the eggs of this Trogon brought to 
me at Darjeeling. They were said to have been taken from a 
hole in a tree ; they were two in number, white, and somewhat 
round. There was no nest, it was stated, only some soft scraping 
of decayed wood.” 

Mr. Hodgson notes that “ this species begins to lay in April, 
the young being ready to fly in June or July; they scoop a hole 
out in a decayed tree, digging down about 7 or 8 inches. The 
eggs, three or four in number, are pure white, moderately broad 
ovals, slightly pointed towards one end, and measure about 1'25 
by 0*87 inch. They breed only once a year ; both male and female 
assist in rearing the young ; as a rule, this species only breeds in 
the lowest forest-clad hills, and the forests of the Terai.” 

Mr. Gammie writes : — “ On the 19th May I foimd a breeding- 
hole of this Trogon in the Hyeng valley (Sikbim), at about 2000 
feet. It had been excavated by the bird itself in a dead and much 
decayed tree-stump of only 4 feet in height and 9 inches diameter. 
The hole was 7 inches deep by 3*5 inches wide. The entrance was 
also 3*5 inches in diameter, and was within a foot of the top of 
the stump. A few chips lay at the bottom of the hole, but there 
was no other nesting-material. The stump was in a thin mixed 
jungle of bamboos and small trees, a much more open situation 
than I would have expected so shade-loving a bird to choose, but 
probably it concerned itself more about the softness of the nesting 
tree than its situation. In this case the stump was as soft a one 
as could have been found in the whole valley. 

The eggs were four in number and fresh. Dour is, I believe, 
the full complement,” 

The eggs sent by Mr. Gammie were very Meroj>s-like in 
appearance. Yery broad, nearly spherical ovals, white and glossy, 
but the white is not quite so pure as in Mero^os, and on the con- 
trary has a pale-creamy or ivory tinge, very apparent when the 
eggs are laid, beside really pure white ones. They measured 1*1 
by 0*94. 
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Otlier eggs of this species have been since sent me from Sikhim, 
where they were taken in July by Mr. Manclelli. They were taken 
from a hole scooped on the top of a truncated tree a bare hole 
devoid of lining. This was in one of the low valleys below 
Darjeeling. 

These eggs are also broad ovals, white, but with a decided creamy 
tinge, the shell very fine, and with a considerable amount of gloss. 
Three eggs were found, two of them measure 1'07 and 1-13, both 
by 0-93. 

Thus, while H. Iwdgsoni lays four nearly pure white eggs, 
07'eskios would seem to lay only two or three, and these of a very 
decided though pale cafe~au~lait colour. The eggs of the latter 
are, as might have been expected, smaller, but both species lay 
normally very broad, oval glossy eggs. 

Mr. Oates records the following note from Pegu : — “ On the 
8th May a female of this species flew from the top of a dead trunk 
of a tree, about 20 feet high, as I \vas passing through the forest 
at the Eiitagaii Bungalow, twelve miles from Pegu. A man, on 
being sent up, reported that there were three eggs resting on the 
bare wood in a cavity at the top of the stump. In about a quarter 
of an hour the bird returned and began sitting. I started her off 
and shot her. The eggs were then brought down to me. 

“ In shape the eggs are nearly spherical, and in texture the shell 
is smooth to the touch and tolerably glossy. The colour of all is a 
pale buff or cafe-au-lait. They are in fact of precisely the same 
colour as the eggs of E. oreslcios^ with which Major Bingham has 
lately kindly favoured me. In size and shape they, however, 
differ very conspicuously, the dimensions of the three eggs of H, 
fiodgsoni being respectively 1*1 by 0*98, 1-08 by 1, and 1*1 by 

Major C. T. Bingham says, writing from Tenasserim “ On 
the llth March I found a nest of this bird containing two eggs, 
almost pure white, blunt oval in shape, and one of which measured 
1'08 by 0-9. The nest was in the bead of a stump leaning over 
the Queebawchoimg (a feeder of the Meplay) at its sources, and 
consisted merely of a little hollow dug out of the rotten wood at 
the top at a height of about 8 feet from the ground. A Karen 
w^ho was with me managed to catch the female alive with his hand 
as she sat on her nest, but unfortunately broke one of the eggs.’^ 

An egg of this species taken by Major Bingham is precisely 
like those taken by Mr. Gaminie, broad oval, very glossy, and 
nearly pure wliite. 


Harpactes fasciatus (Porst.). The Malahar Trogon, 

Harpactes fasciatus {Gm.)y Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 201 ; Eume^ Cat. 
no. 115. 

Writing on the 15th April from South Travancore, Mr. P. 
Pulton BourdiUon says : — “ I was so fortunate as to obtain a nest 
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and egg of the Malabar Trogon {Earpactes fasciatus) the other 
clay, and as you may care for an account of them, I send them 
to you. 

“ The nest is a very simple affair, being only a little rotten wood 
in a hollow at the top of a dead stump, and about 8 feet from the 
ground. It did not seem to have been excavated at all, nor was 
there any entrance bored, as would have been the case with a 
Barbet’s nest. 

The eggs are, of course, pure white, very round, glossy, and 
rather large for the size of the bird. They w^ere two in number, 
and as they were slightly incubated, I presume that is the full 
number laid. They measure 1*07 by 0-82 and 1 by O' 92. 

“ Taken March 22nd, 1878. The nest was in thick jungle.’' 

Major 0. T. Bingham says : — “About the middle of May 1870, 
while out shooting in the jungles about the Bam Grhat, thirty miles 
from Belgaum, on the old road from that station to Yingorla, I 
chanced upon the nest of Harpactes fasciatits. It was in a hole in 
an old decayed tree standing in the middle of thick jungle near 
the village of Moolus, at the foot of the aforesaid ghat. My atten- 
tion was attracted by seeing a bird hy out, which on shooting I 
found to be the female of HarpacUs fasciatus. The entrance to the 
nest was a circular hole, which I had to enlarge to get at the eggs ; 
these w^ere two in number and pure white. As well as I can re- 
member, they were perfectly fresh and laid on the bare wood. I 
secured the male a few minutes after close by." 

Mr. Iver Macpherson writes from the Kaken Ootte State Borest, 
Mysore District : — “ Bird and three eggs sent. 

“26^A April, 1880. While looking up at a very rotten tree, the 
top of which had been blown off, a hivd with a red breast flew out 
of an old hole some 20 feet from the ground. 

‘‘ My Coorvobah w^ent up and reported three eggs. Eeturned 
again in an hour, and shot the bird as it flew out of the hole. It 
turned out to be a male of the Malabar Trogon. 1 did not observe 
the female bird anywhere about. The eggs were slightly incu- 
bated. 

“ This bird is by no means common in these forests." 

These three eggs measure 1*1, 1*09, and 1*06 in length by 0-95 
in breadth. 

The eggs of this species are, like those of Harpactes erytJiroce- 
pJialus, very broad ovals, and much about the same size as those of 
that species. Seen alone they would perhaps be pronounced pime 
white, but laid alongside eggs like those of the Meropidce they are 
seen to have an excessively faint ivory tinge; it is barely percep- 
tible, but still it is percej)tible. The eggs of this species that I 
have seen have had a very fine gloss indeed, not inferior to those 
of the Meropidce, 
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Harpactes oreskios (Temm.). The Yelloio -breasted Trogon. 

Ilarpactes oreakios Hmne, Cat. no. IIG bia. 

Mr. W. Davison writes from Tenasserim : — “On the 11th of 
February 1 took my first nest of Harpactes oreslclos.^ containing two 
fresh eggs. The eggs were laid on a few chips of decayed wood at 
the bottom of a hole scooped out (evidently by the bird) at the top 
of a decayed stump about 4 feet high, and was placed on the very 
edge of the path. The following day i took two more nests, each 
containing three eggs slightly incubated. One was in an exactly 
similar situation to the first nest ; but the other was in a bit of 
dead wood about 9 inches long that was stuck in a creeper, and 
was about 12 feet above the, ground. 

“ There is no doubt that the nest-holes are hollowed out, or at 
any rate enlarged, by the birds themselves. Besides the three 
nests I obtained with eggs, I found several more without eggs, and 
in one instance actually saw the hen Trogon at wmrk excavating 
the hole. A very rotten stump is chosen, so that the bird can 
without difficulty chip out the wood. 

“ The eggs I took vary much in shape and size ; two from one 
nest and three from another are very short and broad, while three 
from another are very long and narrow. They are all of the same 
colour, a delicate pale cafe-au-lait, almost the same colour as the 
eggs of Ohalcopliaps indica^ and vary from 0-99 to 1T8 in length 
by 0‘S to 0‘86 in breadth. 

“ I think that the full number of eggs laid by this species is 
three. A nest that I found, however, containing young, had only 
two of these.” 

Major C. T. Bingham writes : — “ On the 21st February, 1877, 
as I was on the march from the village of Touugdee to the village 
of Tagooudine, on the southern bank of the Winges Fiver in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, I was so fortunate as to find a nest of this 
handsome Trogon. 

“ My order of march was, generally, first my guide, next myself, 
then my interpreter, lastly my peons in single file, as the paths 
through the dense forests here are narrow. On this occasion, 
however, I had loitered behind to shoot a jungle-fowl that had 
been crowing lustily some distance off the road, and my men were 
waiting for me. As I came up I noticed something like the tail of 
a bird sticking apparently out of a dead branch in a zimbom tree 
(Dillenia pentagyna) right over the head of one of the peons. 
Examining it closer, I saw it was a long- tailed bird of some kind 
seated in a most uncomfortable position seemingly in, or rather 
on, a hollow in the branch, its head drawn in and its tail sticking 
over its hack. As soon as it observed me watching, it flew off, and 
then with a great jump of my heart into my mouth I saw it was a 
female Harpactes oreshios. I was up the tree in a second, telling 
one of my men to watch the bird i the branch M^as not 12 feet 
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above the groniad, and I almost tumbled off in my delight on find- 
ing a cup-shaped hollow on the upperside, some 3 inches deep by 
3 1 in diameter^ containing two roundish creamy-white eggs, quite 
ti'esh, laid on the bare wood. 

I looked round now for the bird, and saw her, joined by her 
mate, seated on a bamboo nob ten yards off. Slipping down the 
tree quietly I took my gun and fired, hoping to bring both down 
as they were seated close together, but succeeded only in securing 
the male. 

It rather surprised me to find a nest, or even to see Trogons 
in such open dry forest as I was going through ; and the nest, too, 
in a tree on the very border of the highroad (though it is a mere 
pathway after all) from Maulmain to the Shan country. 

‘'I cannot say whether the hollow in the dead branch was made 
by the Trogons themselves or not ; the wood was rotten enough 
to be easily pecked out by the bird, but I rather suspect the cavity 
must have been hollowed out first by a Woodpecker, and that then 
a portion was afterwards broken ofi: or more probably fell oft.'^ 

Subsequently he added the following note : — This handsome 
Trogon was very common in the Sinzaway Torest. I f oiuid on the 
1 1th March two nests — one containing t\^'o young just hatched, 
and the other one broken egg and one addled one. On the 14th 
March I found a third nest, and on the 15th three more, all con- 
taiuiog young ones. Again, on the 19th I found a nest with two 
fresh eggs. In all cases the nests were mere hollows scraped or 
worn away in decayed branches or stumps of trees. The one 
addled egg difiiers in being a longer oval than others I have 
found.^^ 

A very large series of these eggs sent me by Major Bingham and 
obtained by my collectors show that this egg varies very little in 
colour, and is always a very uniform delicate mfe-au-lait. The 
shell has always a fine gloss, but iu shape and size the eggs vary a 
great deal, from a moderately long oval to a very broad and round 
one, often exhibiting a pyriform tendency, and though almost in- 
variably very obtuse at both ends occasionally slightly pointed 
toAvards the small end. 

Numerous eggs measure from O’ 92 to I’lS in length by 0*79 to 
0*87 in breadth. 
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Order COLUMBiE. 


Family COLUMBIDJE. 

Subfamily COLUMBINiE. 

Columba intermedia, Strickl. The Indian Bine Eoeh-Flyeon. 

Columba intermedia, Strickl. . Jerd. B. Bid. ii, p. 469 ; Hume, Ronah 
Draft N, ^ E. no. 788. ^ r , j 

Our Indian Blue Bock-Pigeons breed freely, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, throughout India proper, alike in hills and 
plains, thougli many of the Himalayan and Suliuian Bange birds 
are intermediate between G. intermedia and G. livia, and a few 
may be considered typical specimens of the latter. Into Assam, 
Cachar, and Burma I am not aware that it extends, but these 
localities have been as yet too little worked to enable me to speak 
with certainty to the fact. 

The breeding-season in Upper India lasts from Christmas to 
May-day. The nest is chiefly composed of thin sticks and twigs, 
but are often more or less lined with leaves of the tamarisk, 
feathers, <fec. As to situation I can quite endorse Dr, Jerdon^s 
account. He says : — They are most partial to large buildings, 
such as churches, pagodas, mosques, tombs, and the like, frequently 
entering verandahs of inhabited houses and building in the cornices. 
Holes in walls of cities or towns, too, are favourite places, and in 
some parts of the country they prefer holes in wells, especially, I 
think, ill the west of India, the Deccan, &c. In default of such 
spots they will breed in crevices and cavities of rocks, caverns, and 
sea -side cliffs ; and I have often noticed that they are particularly 
partial to rocky cliffs by waterfaUs. The celebrated falls of Qair- 
soppa are tenanted by thousands of Blue Pigeons, which here 
associate with the large Alpine Swift.” 

Where not disturbed they breed in incredible multitudes. At 
the grand old fort of Deig in Bhurtpoor, where, as in most parts 
of Bajpootana, they are sacred, and even a European who molested 
them would risk his life, several hundred thousand pairs must live 
and breed. A gun fired in the moat towards evening raises a 
dense cloud, obscuring utterly the waning day and deafening one 
with the mighty rushing sound of countless strong and rapidly- 
phed pinions. _ Here for the^ first time I realized what the flights 
of Eetoj^istes migratorius in Horth America might be like. 
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From one single old kutclia well in the south of the Meerut 
District I netted one night over two hundred, and a good many 
others made good their escape. 

Colonel Gr . F. L. Marshall says: — “I have often found the 
nests on edges of buildings. I have taken eggs in the Doab in 
April, May, and June, earliest in Saharunpoor, latest further south 
and east.” 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes, writing of Bajpootana, says that by far 
the favourite site for the nest of the Indian Blue Eock-Pigeon is 
in holes of masonry wells.” 

Colonel Butler remarks : — “ The Blue Eock-Pigeon breeds in 
the neighbourhood of Deesa I fancy the whole year round. They 
build usually in holes in wells, temples, buildings, &c., making a 
pad o£ sticks and laying generally two good-sized pure white eggs. 
I have taken nests in almost every month.” 

And subsequently be remarked : — ‘‘ Belgami Bistrict. Nests 
observed on the 24th October and 5th December, 1879, contain- 
ing fresh eggs.” 

Captain Horace Terry remarks, speaking of the Pulney hills : — 
“ A large colony on the chfEs near Pittur.” 

In Ceylon, Colonel Legge informs us, these Pigeons breed in the 
Trincomali District in May and June. 

The eggs, to the best of my belief, are precisely similar to those 
of G. livia, and like them vary a great deal in size and a good deal 
in shape, from broad very perfect ovals, only slightly compressed 
at one end, to moderately elongated and occasionally rather pointed 
forms. They are very glossy, and of course pure white. 

In length they vary from 1‘2 to 1*65, and in breadth from 1*02 
to 1*25 ; but the average of some sixty eggs measured was 1“45 
by 1-12. 


Subfamily PALUMBIN-®. 

Alsocomus puniceus, Tick. The Pur;pU Wood-Pigeon. 

Alsocomus puniceus, Tich.j Jercl. B. Ind ii, p. 462 ; Hume^ Cat, 
no. 782. 

Mr. Oates writes from Pegu; — Kyeilc^adein^ 2^thJidy, Nest 
in a fork of a horizontal bamboo-bough, about 10 feet from the 
ground, composed of a few twigs woven carelessly together. 
Male bird sitting. One egg quite fresh. Colour white, very 
glossy. Size 1*47 by 1*15. Probably only one egg is laid.” 
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Alsocomus hodgsoni (Yig.)* The SpedcTecl Wood-Fit jeon. 

Alsocomiis hodg'sonii {Tlrj.), Jerd. B. hid. ii, p. 4G3. 

Dendrotreron lioclgsonii {Vig.)jILumey Rough Draft K. i§- D. no. 783. 

I know notking as yet certainly of the nidification of this 
species, the Speckled Wood-Pigeon, but should certainly have 
expected it to nest on trees. Captain Irby, however, remarks, in 
the ‘Ibis^ for 1861, that this species is “frequently seen in 
Kumaon in April and May; at that time some nested in inaccessible 
cliffs near Moonsheyaree, about seventy miles from Almorah.” 

This may be correct, but requires confirmation. Captain Cock 
told me that this species “ breeds in Cashmere. In June I shot 
the birds, which were evidently breeding, in the Sonaiiierg Yalley. 
I was not, however, fortunate enough to take their eggs, which we 
may, however, safely conclude to be of the usual type.” 


Palumbus casiotis, Bonap. The Hlmalagan Wood-Pigeon. 

Palumbus casiotis, Bonaj)., Jerd. B. Did. ii, p. 464; Hume ^ Rough 
Draft N. 1 $’ D. no. 784. 

The Himalayan Wood-Pigeon or Cushat breeds, as far as I have 
yet ascertained, only in the extreme lyorth-west Himalaya, and 
perhaps also in the higher lir-forests immediately below the snow 
in the Western Himalayas generally. 

1 have never found a nest. About Sunla, Mussoorie, and 
Ahnorah they first appear about the beginning of November, and 
remain with us throughout the winter and until perhaps the middle 
of April, but they then disappear. Captain Hutton and Mr. P. 
AYilson quite confirm my experience. The former writes : — It is 
a curious fact that, although in the depth of winter the Himalayan 
Cushat {Palumbus casiotis) is abundant both at and around Mus- 
soorie, they are not in summer, when they leave us, to be found 
in the forests of our central region, althougii procurable in the 
higher tracts between the Jumna and the Sutle]. Of this I have 
been assured by Mr. P. Wilson, who informs me that, although he 
has at all seasons of the year explored the central forests between 
the Granges and the Jumna, he does not remember to have seen 
this Pigeon in summer ; it would therefore appear to wing its way, 
as the spring sets in, across the Jumna to the higher forests of the 
North-west, and this I believe to be the case with many species 
which, appearing to shun the tracts between the Jumna and the 
Granges, are yet to be found in Sirmoor on the one hand and in 
Kumaon on the other to the east and west of us; but why this 
should be, unless influenced by the natm^e of the forests, remains 
to be discovered. In short, whatever may be the reason, it clearly 
proves that there are yet many things in the natural history of 
both heaven and earth that are still unknown to our philosophy.” 

Further west they are plentiful in summer and at low eleva- 
tions. On the 20th May Captain TJnwin took a nest containing 
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two nearly fresh eg'gs (which he ^^ery kindly sent to me) in the 
Agrore Valley, at an elevation of perhaps 2500 feet. The nest 
was a large loosely-built twig platform, built on a branch of a fir- 
tree near the trunk, about 30 feet up the tree. 

Ifrom Murree Colonel C. TI. T. Marshall records that ^‘two nests 
of this species were taken about the middle of J mie. They breed 
in the Valley of the Jhelum, at a low elevation, in dense thorny 
jungles. The egg resembles that of the English Wood-Pigeon; 
size 1*65 by 

The late Captain Cock wrote “ Captain Marshall and myself 
found this bird breeding near Murree in June. It makes the usual 
type of nest placed on bushes or small trees, never, according to 
our experience, at any great height from the ground; 1 should say 
that 12 feet was the usual height. The eggs are white and very 
ljir^'0 V 

Major Wardlaw Eamsay says, writing of Afghanistan The 
Himalayan Cushat is not generally common in the Hariab Dis- 
trict. In one spot, however, in the pine-forest between ihe main 
range of the Safed-Koh and the village of All Kheyl a large flock 
could always be found in the month of April. By the middle of 
the next month they had all paired. I found several nests, but 
was not able to obtain the eggs.'’ 

And Lieut. H. E. Barnes, also writing from Afghanistan, 
says; — ‘‘I did not see the Cushat until midA\inter, when they 
appeared in vast flocks, and continued abundant until tlie com- 
mencement of June, when they retired to the hills and commenced 
breeding. The eggs are small for the size of the bird, only measur- 
ing 1-53 by IT 3. They are pure white, without the slightest 
tint of ivory, and are fairly glossy.” 

The few eggs of this species that I possess are very similar to, 
hut as a rule slightly smaller than, those of the European AV ood- 
Pigeon (P. palumhus). The eggs are scarcely larger than those of 
C. intermedia, but they are longer and narrower, much more elon- 
gated ovals, in fact, than those of this latter species. The eggs are, 
of course, pure white, with only in some specimens the faintest 
possible creamy tinge, and they have a fine gloss. The shells are 
not very fine, but exhibit over the whole surface an infinite 
number of minute pores, similar to, but far less conspicuous thau, 
those of the eggs of so many of the Gfame-birds. 

In length they vary from 1*53 to 1*65, and in breadth from 1'06 
to 1-2. 


Palumbus elphinstonii (Sykes). The Nilgliiri Wood-Figeon. 

Palumbus elphinstonii (6'y/ves), Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 465 ; Hiimey 
Bough Draft N. P. no. 786. 

The Nilghiri Wood-Pigeon breeds in many of the better-wooded 
localities of the Blue Mountains, at elevations of 5000 feet and 
upwards. They build the usual stick-nest— a very slight platform 
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placed on some stout bougli of a large tree in the midst of dense 
forest. 

The breeding-season appears to extend from March to July, and 
they lay a single egg only. 

Writing from Kotagherry, Miss Cockburn says: — “The nest of 
the Mlghiri Wood-Pigeon resembles that of all Pigeons and Doves 
in the careless manner in which a few sticks are put together. On 
high trees in dense woods this bird prepares the abode for her 
young, and chooses a projecting hough, as if she had some thought 
for the safety of the egg she lays (I say egg^ for I have seen four 
nests of the Mlghiri Wood-Pigeon : two had ouq egg in each, and 
the other two contained one young one in each). I have also re- 
marked that only one Pigeon is noticed near the nests, which are 
to be found in the month of April.” 

Subsequently Miss Cockburn herself sent me, and Mr. Davison 
brought me, eggs taken in June. The latter remarks : — “ This 
Wood-Pigeon breeds on the Mlghiris and its slopes, breeding 
rather late in the year. The nest, v'hich is merely a platform 
of dried twigs, is usually placed in some thick thorny bush or mass 
of cane from about 12 to 20 feet from the ground. I believe that 
this Pigeon, like the other large Pruit-Pigeons, only lays one egg ; 
occasionally it may lay two, but if so this must be, I think, quite 
exceptional.” 

Mr. Ehodes W. Morgan, writing from South India, says : — “It 
breeds in March and April in the dense woods of the Nilghiris, 
depositing its single glossy-white egg on a loosely constructed 
platform of sticks some 8 or 10 feet from the ground.” 

Captain Horace Terry says, writing of the Pulney Hills ; — 
“ Common on most of the big sholas. Obtained a nest with one 
egg at Knkal on the 17th May.” 

The eggs are very perfect ovals, usually broad, sometimes slightly 
elongated. They are, of course, pure white, spotless and glossy, 
and absolutely undistinguishable from very large eggs of G. inters 
media^ though, of course, considerably larger than the average of 
these. 

The specimens I possess vary from 1*46 to 1‘55 in length, and 
from 1*07 to 1-2 in breadth. 


Palumlbus torringtoni, Kelaart. The Ceylon Wood-Pigeon. 

Palumbus torringtoni, Xelj Hume^ Hough Draft N. ^ D. no, 786 
his. 

“ The habits of this Pigeon,” writes Dr. Kelaart, “ are strictly 
arboreal ; it flies high and swiftly. It comes to Newera Elia to 
breed, and I have seen a nest with only one egg as large as that 
of the domestic Pigeon. The stomach contained fruits of the 
NeUnf 

Colonel Legge writes, in his ‘ Birds of Ceylon’ : — “I was never 
fortunate enough to find this Pigeon’s nest, nor to obtain much 
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exceed those of T, rimna, and are slightly smaller and decidedly 
less pointed than those of Croco;p%is iilicenicopievus and C. clilori- 

In length they yary from 1-1 to 1-34, and in breadth from 0'85 
to 1-0; blit the average of twenty-one eggs is 1'22 by 0-93. 


Turtnr meena (Sykes). ^ylces\3 Turth-Dove. 

Tm'tur meena {Sykes), Jenl. B. Ind. ii, p. 47G ; Hume, Bough Draft 
N. .§■ E. no. 793. 

Sykes’s Turtle-Dove is, as far as I have been able to ascertain, a 
permanent resident of the hilly portions of Southern India, of the 
broken belts of hills and forests that stretch across the continent 
of India from the northern portion of the Western G-hats to 
Cuttack; thence it extends into Eastern Bengal, Cachar, Assam, 
and along the bases of the Himalayas (wbicli it does not ascend to 
an elevation of above 4000 feet) as far west as the Sikhim and 
h^epal Terais, and again southwards into Arracan, Pegu, and the 
north of Tenasserim. 

It appears likely that they lay from December to April. 

Mr. y. Irwin sent me a couple of eggs from Hill Tipperah, taken 
at the end of March ; and Mr. E. E. Blewitt says : — “ This species 
certainly breeds in December and January. In the beginning of 
the latter month a pair of young birds was brought to me from 
the magnificent forest-covered hills some fifteen miles south of 
Sumbulpore. 

'“Here I found the birds in great numbers, and in the early 
mornings and evenings the forests resounded with their thrice- 
repeated deep guttural ‘ coo,’ so unlike that of other Doves. 

“ At this time the Doves were single or in pairs — a certain indi- 
cation of the breeding-season. My experience leads me to suppose 
that this species congregates in flocks after the breeding-season, 
for in March 1869 I found a flock some twelve miles south of 
Seoni (Central Provinces). 

“ It was, I think, on the 2nd January that the young birds were 
brought to me ; and exactly six ^veeks later the female laid her first 
egg, and the second two days later, in the made nest of cloth and 
cotton previously placed in the cage. The birds did not, I should 
note, sit on these eggs, neither on those subsequently laid by the 
female in March, April, and May, when she ceased to lay. The 
man who brought me this pair returned two days after with a nest 
and two eggs, which he very positively declared to belong to this 
species. He had secured them in the forest from whence he had 
brought the young ones. Though I did not myself take this nest, 
I saw no reason to doubt the man’s statement. The birds were in 
great numbers and were certainly breeding, and I feel certain that 
the eggs and nest were really of this species. The latter w^as 
neatly constructed of twdgs, circular in shape, with the egg-cavity 
somewhat deep, certainly unlike the ^ platform-nest ’ described by 
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Captain Hutton Tlie pnair I have are verj tame, and the coo of 
the male (I have not heard the female) is far oftener heard of a 
morning and evening than during the da}^ When irritated they 
utter a peculiar loud hissing kind of note. I have not met with 
this Dove in the Itaipoor District, though very likely it is to be 
found in the ranges of hills west and south.” 

The eggs of this species, sent me by Mw Irwin from Tipperah 
and from Eaipoor by Mr. Blewitt, vary a good deal in size, and 
are, just like so many other Doves’ eggs, more or less broad reguku* 
ovals, pure white, and fairly glossy. 

They seem to average a good deal smaller than those of T, ^ml- 
chrala, but then most of my eggs were laid in couhnement by a 
young bird. They vary in length from T05 to 1*23, and in breadth 
from 0-8G to 0‘95. 

Turtur senegalensis (Linn.). The Browa Turtle-Dove. 

Tuitur cambayensls (<?w.), Jerd, B. Ind. ii; p. 478; Hume, Bough 
Draft JV. J?. no. 794. 

The Brown Turtle-Dove breeds pretty well all over the plains of 
India and in the outer ranges of the Himalayas to an elevation of 
4000 or 5000 feet. 

The earliest nest 1 ever obtained was at Etawah on the 1st 
January, and the latest at Agra on the 2nd August : the first con- 
tained one, the secoiul two fresh eggs. 

The nest is a very slight one, commonly placed in low trees or 
shrubs, often thorny ones, at no great height from the ground, but 
occasionally about the roofs or in niches of buildings. The nest 
is composed of thin twigs, grass-stems, and sometimes a root or 
two, but has iio lining. 

They build at times in palms. I have found several nests of 
this species in the bristling crowns of young wild date-trees 
(Phoenix sylvestris). 

They have certainly two broods, and often, I think, three, in the 
same nest, successively. 

Two is the regular complement of eggs, but I have very often 
found only one incubated, or a single young bird, in a nest. 

Mr. A. Theobald writes : — “ On the 15th August, at the Salem 
railway-station, I found a nest of this bird placed between the 
leaves of a plant of the Agave americana, not above three feet from 
the ground. The nest was the usual irregular platform of dry 
pieces of grass-stems and small thin twigs carelessly put together, 
and contained the usual two milk-wdiite eggs ; but the situation 
seemed to me to be unnsual.^^ 

The late Mr. A. Anderson remarked: — “Our four species of 


* Hutton’s bird was T. ^vJchrala, not T. mmia. He sent me both birds and 
eggs ; and, as a fact, T. meena never occurs about Mussoorie, 
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resident Doves require little or no comment as regards their nidifi- 
cation, for there is a painful sameness about their nests, and no one 
cares to have a series of pure white eggs. There is this difference, 
however, that while Turtur risorms and T. cambayensis court human 
habitations, T. suraiensis and T, liumilis show a decided predilection 
for building in shrubs, hedge-rows, and even trees. 

“In 1863 I had occasion to have a standing camp for some ten 
days ; and a pair of T, eamhayensis soon discovered what appeared 
to them an eligible site for a nest in the verandah of my single- 
pole tent. At first I kept the inner chicles invariably down at the 
side the Doves used to enter from, so as to aUow them to construct 
their nest unmolested, but in the course of two or three days this 
precaution was quite unnecessary. 

“ The nest, if such it can be called, was placed close to the fringe 
of the Icumiaxit, on one of the corner ropes, where it is double for 
some six inches, and there knotted. The double portion was just 
broad enough, being three inches apart, to support the nest with 
careful balancing ; the Icnot acted as a sort of buffer^ and prevented 
the twigs from sliding off, which most assuredly would otherwise 
have been the case, for the rope just there was at an angle of 45°. 
My tent had to be struck before the eggs were laid. 

On another occasion a pair of these Doves built on the outer 
ledge of a glass window-sill in my office-room, where I had ample 
opportunity for observing their habits : both birds took their turn 
pretty equally on the eggs, as also in feeding their young ; the 
male bird frequently fed the female as well. 

“I believe that Doves rear several broods during the year; I 
have found them breeding at all seasons.” 

Writing from Mussoorie, Captain Hutton tells us that the 
Brown Turtle-Dove “ arrives at 5000 feet, like the others, about 
March or April, departing again in autumn. Its eggs are two and 
pure white. I have observed in this, as well as in the foregoing 
different species of Turtur, a tendency in the eggs to become 
suddenly pointed or slightly nipple-shaped at one end.” 

Lieut. H. E, Barnes whites from Afghanistan: — “The Little 
Brown Dove is not very common during summer, and between 
October and March I did not see a single specimen. I found them 
breeding in May.” 

And later on, when in Eajpootana, he said : — “ The Little 
Brown Dove breeds throughout the year ; it shows a decided pre- 
ference for prickly-pear bushes, as I found twenty nests in them to 
one elsewhere.” 

Major 0. T. Bingham remarks : — “ Breeds at Allahabad from 
Eebruary to July, and at Delhi from March to end of Augnst. It 
is very familiar, and a pair had their nest on the top of a beam in 
my office. Hest is a very slight structure of stiff grass-roots.” 

Colonel E. A. Butler writes : — “ The Little Brown Dove breeds 
in the neighbourhood of Deesa in almost every month in the year. 
I have taken nests in Eebruary, March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September, and October. The nest is usually placed in 
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some low tree or bush or in a cactus-hedge, and consists of a very 
scanty allowance of dead sticks scarcely sufficient to support the 
eggs, which are invariably visible througli the bottom of the nest. 
I have never found more than two eggs in one nest. I found Uvo 
nests in Deesa on the 23rd of May coutaiiiiiig incubated eggs in a 
very curious situation. A net about two feet wide had been hung 
round the inside of a verandah to prevent bats from entering the 
roof; upon this net the two nests were built about two yards 
apart, and w’hen disturbed the old birds had to flutter along the 
net for 0 or 10 yards before they could make their escape. 1 
think August and September are the principal months in which 
they lay.^’ 

Mr. Benjamin Aitkeii sends me the following note : — Jerdon 
saj^s that the species of the Pigeon family never lay more than two 
eggs. hTow I have twice, in Berar, had a Dove’s nest brought to 
me with three eggs, and by no cross-questioning could I shake the 
iiatives who brought them in their declaration that the three eggs 
were found, each time, in the same nest. 

once found a nest of T. senegalensis in a most unusual 
situation. It was on the ground, at the top of a ditch, in a plain 
covered with short grass, either spear-grass or some very fine sort 
like spear-grass. Not a stick or straw had been carried to the 
spot, but the grass as it grew had been wmrked into a very neat 
nest. The parent-bird w^as constantly about the nest, or sitting in 
it ; but just as I was expecting an egg the little structure w-as 
destroyed, either by men or cattle. This was in Berar about the 
middle of November.” 

These eggs are, as usual, pure white and cominonly very glossy. 
They vary comparatively little in shape, though a good deal in size, 
and are typically rather broad, nearly perfect ovals. Although in 
all this family the size of the egg varies greatly, those of this 
species are, as a body, smaller than those of 2\ 2 ^idoh'ala^ Chaho- 
pliai^s hidica, and T. suratensis, but about the same size as those of 
T, iranqiielaricus. They are a very pure wliite, seldom, if ever, 
exhibiting that creamy tinge typical in T, traaqiieharious and not 
uncommon in I’, risoriiis. 

In length the eggs vary from 0*88 to 1*18, and in breadth from 
0*75 to 0*9 ; but the average of forty eggs is 1*01 barely by 
0-86 full. 


Turtur suratensis (G-m.). The Bi)otted Dove. 

Turtur suratensis Jerd, D, Ind, ii, p. 479; Hume^ Rough 

Draft N, tj’ E, no. 795. 

The Spotted Dove breeds almost throughout the more humid 
and better-wooded portions of India, alike in the plains and in the 
hills up to elevations of 5000 or 6000 feet. It eschews, as a rule, 
those provinces and districts where the rainfall is scanty, and in 
Upper India chiefly affects the sub-montane districts, whence, as 
summer approaches, many migrate to the lower forest-clad hills 
TOL. II. 23 
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and valleys, where also a good many are permanent residents. In 
dry tracts, such as Cawnpoor, Etawah, and Agra, they are but 
rarely seen, and still more rarely found breeding (though I did 
once find a nest in Etawah), while at Bareilly, Bijnour, and Shah- 
jelianpoor they are the commonest Dove, so common that I have 
taken a dozen nests at the first-named station in a morning. The 
nests are slight and loosely put together, of thin twigs, with a few 
roots or a little grass, and are placed as a rule in any shrub or low 
tree, apparently quite at haphazard, but usually at no great height 
from the ground, and very often within reach of a man’s hand. 
Occasionally a nest will be found in ruined buildings or in some 
wide open cavity in a tree, but never much overshadowed. The 
birds seem to like light and air greatly, and in most cases affect no 
sort of concealment, but build their nests in the most open and 
visible situations, and stick to them most fearlessly until absolutely 
forced to leave. 

They lay invariably, so far as my experience goes, two eggs, and 
have alMuys two, and often, I believe, several broods during the 
year, and these too, if not disturbed, in the same nest. 

Captain Unwin remarks ; — I took a nest of this species, con- 
taining two fresh eggs, on the 29th April, in the Agrore Valley, 
shooting the male as he flew, off the nest. This was placed about 
three feet from the ground in a thick tangled bush which overhung 
a watercourse.” 

Eroin Murree, Colonel C. 11. T. Marshall tells us that the 
Spotted Eove breeds in the surrounding hills, as well as in the 
plains below. 

Eroin Mussoorie, Captain Hutton wTites that this species is 
“ abundant in the I) ho on, and arrives in the hills in the end of 
March, leaving again in the autumn. It breeds at about 5000 feet, 
and lays tw-o wliite eggs. Captain Tickell says: — ‘Eggs two to 
six’ ; i have never seen more than two in any nest.” 

Writing from Kumaoii, Mr. E. Thompson remarks : — “ The 
{Spotted Dove is the most common and abundant of the family in 
the Lower Himalayas, remaining in the lower hills throughout the 
winter, and is a hardy, easily domesticated bird. I have had some 
which have h^'ed in captivity for years, and even bred in a large 
cage. 

“ The nest is composed of from about fifty to one hunched and 
fifty small twigs and roots laid loosely together, that portion of a 
bush or tree fcing selected for the purpose which will give the 
broadest foundation, no matter Avhether it be the intertwining of 
many slender branches or a hollow in a thicker one. 

“ The breeding-season commences as early as Eebruary in the 
wurmer valleys, and continues to the end of October. Two or 
even more broods are reared during the season. 

“ The eggs are pure white and tw’o in number, and nearly per- 
fectly oval. The young remain in the nest till able to fly, when 
they come out and perch in the branches, but are easily frightened 
out of the nesting-tree on the approach of a person, and not being 
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able to sustain a protracted flidit can easily be taken, if fol- 
lowed up. 

“The Indian Corby {Co^'viis nuivvorliijiiclaLs) is a vile and bitter 
enemy of this and all the other Doves, prosecuting his search for 
their eggs and young ones with most unflagging energy. The 
Common Magpie {Dendrocitta riifa) also is another great thief of 
eggs. 

“ On a nest being robbed the parent birds will forthwith set to 
work and build another, and if that be robbed in its turn they will 
still go on seeking new sites, building new nests, and laying fresh 
egg=5- 

“The female sits very close on her nest, but if forced from it 
she will at times dy, or in fact throw herself down on the ground 
before the intruder, and will then mimic before his astonished gaze 
all the actions and efforts of a wounded bird trying to escape its 
pursuers, and thus endeavour to turn him from the nest. 

“ In their selection of sites for their uests these birds show very 
little intelligeuce, suiting themselves to the first place they find 
handy, often amongst old furniture in the verandah of a house, 
cornices of old buildings, low hedges and bushes, or even the 
lopped trunk of a tree, if a flat surface is left sufficient to place 
the nest on, and often in the most exposed situations, where the 
wretched birds are sure to pay the penalty of their imprudence.’’ 

This species, according to Mr. Hodgson, breeds almost through- 
out Nepal, la3dng from February to May. He notes : — 

“42^ nZ 22}id, Jalia Powali . — Two nests in the midst of small 
trees, a rude congeries of hard twig-hke grasses and grass-like 
twigs. One fresh white egg in each.’’ 

Mr. Gammie says : — “Breeds freely in the lower hills of Sikhim. 
On the 20th May I took a nest near Mongphoo, at an elevation of 
about 3000 feet. It was a mere apology for a nest — a loose pad 
through which the eggs could be seen from below, 5 inches in 
diameter and less than an inch in thickness, composed of roots and 
a few fine creeper-stems excessively loosely put together. It was 
placed in a small tree and contained two mucli-incubatecl eggs. 

“ I have found this species breeding in May and June from the 
plains up to 4000 feet. The nest is always of the same type, made 
of t^vigs, and the eggs two in number. It is not a permanent 
resident of the hills, but comes up from the plains in early spring 
and leaves in November. It is never found in forests, and prefers 
places that are well covered with native crops with a few standing 
trees about. It is most destructive to the dry-ground rice, buck- 
wheat, and other crops.” 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes writes from Eajpootana : — “ The Spotted 
Dove has not such an extensive breeding-season as the Little 
Brown Dove ; indeed, I have only found nests in September.” 

Colonel E. A. Butler remarks : — “ The Spotted Dove is by no 
means common in the neighbourhood of Deesa, and, as far as I 
know, only occurs here in the rains and cold weather. In the more 
wooded parts and in the tank country it is tolerably abundant. 

23 ^ 
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I found two nests at Milana, 18 miles from Deesa, on the 18th 
and 20th September respectively. 1 saw another nest on the side 
of the road to Ahmedabad on the 15th October.” 

Mr. J. E. Cripps, writing from Eiirreedpore in Eastern Bengal, 
says : — ‘‘ Excessively common and a permanent resident. In 
several instances I have found its nests well concealed in cane- 
brakes and bushes ; the majority of nests, however, are well exposed 
to view on bushes, bamboo-clumps, and small trees, and never at 
any great height from the ground. It is a wonder how they ever 
rear any young ones, considering how low and exposed the nests 
generally are. Erom November to May seems to be the favourite 
time here for laying ; never more than two eggs in a nest, nor have 
I seen a nest used for a second clutch.” 

Mr. G-. Tidal, referring to the S. Konkan, writes : — “ The 
common Dove of the district, abuudant everywhere from coast to 
Ghats. Nests with eggs taken in October, January, and April.” 

From Kotagherry, Nilghiris, Miss Cockburn writes ; — Doves 
are very careless in the construction of tbeir nests, and this species 
forms no exception to the rule. A few small thin twigs, luidely 
put together, in a low branch at the edge of a thicket, or in some 
bramble-bush, so slightly shaded by leaves that the nest can be 
easily seen by the most casual observer, are the places invariably 
chosen by these inoffensive birds; they never appear to suspect 
that mischief may befall their nests. I have often had my eye 
fixed on a Dove for some minutes while she was sitting on her 
eggs, and still she would not leave her nest. These Doves build 
in the months of March and April, and never lay more than two 
white eggs ; and if one be taken, the birds desert the nest.” 

Mr. A. G. Cardew, C.S., writes : — Yery common on the 
Nilgiris, where it breeds from February to September.” 

“In the Western Pro\dnce” of Ceylon, says Colonel Legge, 
“this Dove breeds from March until June, after which it, no 
doubt, lays again, for the eggs may be taken almost at any time of 
the year.” 

The eggs vary ^^ery greatly in size, and decidedly average less 
than T. rwornts and T, pulclircda. They are typically the usual 
broad oval, but, as in other kindred species, elongated and pointed 
varieties occur. They are pure wEite and glossy. 

The eggs vary in length from 0*95 to 1*17, and from 0*75 to 
0*95 ; but the average of thirty-three eggs is 1*06 by 0*82. 


Turtnr tigrinus (Temm.). The Malay Spotted Love, 

Turtur tigrina (Temm.), Ilume^ Hour/h Ih*aft T. JB. no. 795 bis. 

_ Writing from Tipper Pegu, Mr. Eugene Oates remarks that this 
bird is “common everywhere except on the hills, where I did not 
meet with it. It seems to breed at all times of the year. Two 
eggs measure 1*21 by 0*88 each. They are of course pure white. 
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The nest is generally placed low, i. e. under 15 feet from the ground, 
in bamboo bushes or shrubs.*’ 

Again, writing from Wau in Low’er Pegu, he remarks : — ‘‘ The 
nest of this bird is to be found all the year through. It is a 
common bird in the plains, but becomes rather rare in the various 
hill-tracts. The nest is built flimsily of fine twigs, so loosely put 
together that the eggs may be seen from below. It is generally 
placed in thick bamboo brakes at various heights, but most fre- 
quently at from 10 to 20 feet from the ground. Eggs invariably 
two in number. A good thick jujube-tree is often chosen by this 
bird for the purpose of nesting,” 

Two eggs sent me by Mr. Oates measure 1*2 by 0-88, and 1*22 
by 0*77. 

Mr. Davison notes from Tenasserim : — “ I found a nest of this 
Dove on the 21st January, 1875, at Pakchan ; it w^as the usual 
Dove’s nest, a platform of a few dry twigs placed in the middle of 
a thorny bush, about four feet from the ground. The bush grew 
on the very outskirts of some secondary jungle, and only a very 
short distance from a large extent of paddy flats,” 

The eggs obtained at Pakchan, vSouthern Tenasserim, by Mr. 
Davison measure 1'13 by 0*78 and 1*12 by 0*76. 

Major C. T. Bingham, also writing from Tenasserim, says : — 
“ On the Ibth April I found a nest of the above species of Dove, 
shooting the female. The nest contained one fresh egg, and a 
second ready for expulsion I found in the bird. The nest was 
placed on a bamboo growing horizontally over a stream near the 
village of Hpamee in the Meplay District, and was of the usual 
careless Dove type.” 

Mr. J. Darling, Junior, notes : — 15th March. A nest of Turtur 
tigrinus^ containing two eggs a little set. It was built entirely of 
twigs. Those comprising the foundation about as thick as a crow- 
quill, and those on w^hich the eggs rested about half as thick. 

“ It was merely a platform about 6 inches in diameter, with 
scarcely any central depression, and was built in a broad-leaved 
low^ tree (the nest resting on one of the leaves), 3 feet from the 
ground. This nest was taken on a range of hills east of Tavoy, 
Burma, at an elevation of about 800 feet.” 

The eggs are moderately elongated ovals, sometimes rather 
cyhndrical, sometimes rather pointed at one end, with occasional 
still further abnormal deviations from the type. The shell is very 
fine, and has a fair amount of gloss. In colour they are of course 
wdiite and spotless ; generally the white is quite pure, but at times 
an egg is met with exhibiting an extremely faint ivory or creamy 
tinge. 


Turtur risorius (Linn,). The Indian Eing-Bove. 

Turtor riaoria {Linn?)j Jerd, B. Ind. ii; p. 481 ; Hume, Bough Draft 

The Indian Eing-Dove breeds throughout the plains of India, 
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and in the hills also, up to elevations of from 2000 to 5000 feet, 
according to locality. Jerdon says that it does not occur in the 
countries east of the Bay of Bengal, but it is really found in Upper 
Peg’ll at any rate, and the nest has been taken at Thayetmyo. 

As for the breeding-season, we may say — 

Crows have tbeir time to build, and Larks 
For breeding and connubial love, 

And other birds to lay and hatch — but thou, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 0 Dove ! ” 

1 myself have taken the eggs in every month from December to 
August, and I have no doubt that others have found them (though 
the bird is so common that no one \vrites about it) in the remaining 
quarter. 

The nest is placed on any hush or tree, prickly and thorny sites, 
such as are afforded by the Zixyplius^ wild date, babool, Eiipliorhias^^ 
&c., being often, but by no means universally, selected. G-enerally 
the nest is within 15, not very rarely within 5 feet of the ground, 
but again I have found it 30 or 40 feet up in a large tree. The 
nest is placed indifferently in a fork, in amongst numerous prongs, 
on a broad horizontal bough — anywhere in fact where a secure and 
sufficiently wide basis can be found, and is usually a mere plat- 
form some 6 inches in diameter, composed of thin twigs and lined 
with grass-stems, with a slight depression in the centre. Occa- 
sionally the nest is rather more saucer-like, a few roots or grass- 
stems are not unfrequently intermingled, and I have seen nests 
composed wholly of grass. 

Like our other Doves, they lay two eggs as a clutch, and rear 
several successive broods. 

Captain Hutton says: — “This is common in the Dhoon at all 
seasons, hut only visits Mussoorie during summer, arriving on the 
hills about the end of March and returning to the plains in 
October. It breeds in April, May, and June, making a loose 
platform-nest of dried twigs with a few roots within. The eggs 
are tw^o in number and pure white.” 

Mr. A. Anderson writes ; — “ vSince foiwarding my former notes 
on the nidification of Doves generally, I have discoi^ered a curious 
nestiug-site for Tiirtuv risorms, viz., the hare ground. On the 
20th November (of the present 3 ^ear), wLile drawing sandy dowms, 
covered with low floweriug grass, such as the desert fox delights 
in, a Dove wns flushed from off her nest, which contained a pair 
of fi'esh eggs. These clearly belonged to T. risorius, but not having 
seen the bird myself, and identification in a case of this sort being 
a matter of absolute necessity, I replaced the eggs, and subse- 
quently shot one of the parent birds. 

“ The nest, if such it can be styled, consisted of a few dry twdgs 
and grass-stalks wLich rested on the bare sand. There was no 
tree nearer than a mile, but the ground on all sides was covered 
with grass-seeds, w^hich constitute the chief food of these birds ; 
and this pair were evidently sensible enough to adapt themselves 
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to the force of circumstances, even at the expense of being con- 
sidered somewhat eccentric in their selection of a site for their 
homestead.’’ 

Major Einghain remarks : — “ Breeds nearly all the year round, 
both at Allahabad and at Delhi.” 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes writes from Afghanistan : — “ The Common 
Bing-Dove arrives about the second week in March, and breeds 
during May, at which time they literally swarm.” 

Colonel Butler writes: — “The Common Bing-Dove breeds in 
the neighbourhood of Deesa and Mount Aboo from March to Sep- 
tember, but the greatest number of nests are built about the second 
week in August. The nests are usually placed in low thorny 
trees or bushes about 6 or 8 feet from the ground, sometimes 
higher. The earliest nest I have noted was taken on the ir)th 
March, and the latest 25th September.” 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes, writing of Bajpoolana in general, says: — 
“ The Common Bing-Dove breeds from October to July ; at least, 
I have taken eggs in each of these months, but I believe that bad 
I searched I should have found them during the remaining 
months.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, referring to the Deccan, say : — 
“ Common and breeds.” 

Mr. J. B. Cripps, writing from Eurreedpore in Eastern Bengal, 
says : — “ Excessively common and a permanent resident. The 
birds of the year have the back of a deep vinous grey. This species 
breeds from December to July in small bushes and trees at from 6 
to 12 feet from the ground in very exposed situations ; the nest is 
a mere apology of twigs, and never contains more than two eggs. 
When the crops are being sown here this species congregates in 
small flocks of 10 to 30. I once shot one of these birds while it 
was flying past with a flock of Blue Bock-Pigeons,’ 

The eggs are usually broad and perfect ovals, white and glossy. 
They vary a good deal in size ; but as a whole are, excepting 
those of T. piiloJirala, the largest of all our Doves’ eggs. Although 
many might be correctly enough described as pure white, yet, 
when contrasted with the eggs of the Blue or Green Pigeons, the 
vast majority of them are seen to have a just perceptible ivory 
tinge. This is not so conspicuous as in the eggs of T. tranqiie- 
laricus^ hut still it exists. 

In length they vary from 1*05 to 1*25, and in breadth from 
0*85 to 1*0; but the average of fifty-eight eggs is 1*16 nearly by 
0*92 full. 


Tartur tranq^ueharicus (Herm.). The- Western Eiidchj Dove, 

Turtur hiimilis Jerd, B, Ind, ii, p. 482 ; Bough 

Draft N. K no. 797. 

The Western Buddy Dove breeds in all parts of India, but is 
very capriciously distributed, and I am unable to say what kind of 
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countiy it prefers, and -why it is common in one district and rare 
in a neiglibonring one in which all physical conditions appear 
identical. 

It is very common in the bare arid treeless region that surrounds 
the Sanibhiir Lake. It is common in some dry well -cultivated 
districts, like Etawah, where there are plenty of old mango groves. 
It is very common in some of the comparatively humid tracts, like 
Bareilly, and again in the Sal jungles of the Kumaon Bhabur and 
the Nepal Terai. On the other hand, over wide extents of similar 
country it is scarcely to be seen. Doubtless there is something in 
its food or mode of life that limits its distribution, hut I have 
never yet been able to make out what this something is. 

Eggs may be found any time between January and July, but 
my impression is that normally they have only two broods, and 
lay for the first as a rule iu January, for the second in May or 
Jime. 

I ha\n always found the nests at or near the extremities of the 
lower boughs of very large trees, at heights of from 8 to 15 feet 
from the ground, and laid across any two or three convenient 
horizontal hranchlets. As a rule, the nests are excessively slight 
structures, composed of a few slender sticks or grass-stems, or 
both, so loosely and sparsely put together that the eggs can 
generally be spied from below through the bottom of the nest. 

Two is the number of the eggs. 

I reproduce an extract from a paper on the nidification of this 
and other species which I contributed some years ago to ‘ The Ibis.’ 
It was written from Bareilly in June : — “ One more piece of good 
luck yet remained for us. Eor weeks I had known that our 
smallest Dove, the beautiful little Turtur Immilis, was sitting. 
Everywhere the males, conspicuous in their tender lilac-grey suit 
with rich ruddy vinous mantle and black velvet necklaces, were to 
be seen busy on the grass, but not a single lady was visible — 
obviously the white Idd was on the knocker, if only one could find 
the house, but this had fairly puzzled us. Just as I was entering 
the^ungalow and taldiig a last loving glance at the fair face of 
nature, so soon to be hidden from me by dingy rooms and sallow 
faces of disputatious counsel, just as I was drinking in the merry 
song of the Bulbul, soon to be drowned in monotonous and ever- 
lasting plecadings, purporting to show cause for and against every- 
thing in creation, I distinctly saw a female Jiumilis fly down to her 
mate off the extremity of one of the lower branches of a huge 
patriarchal mango-tree. My court was to open at ten, and a great 
case (all about nothing by the way, simply a vent to the feelings 
of two irascible bankers who were too fat to turn out and fight 
out their mutual antipathies like men) was to come on. Nine had 
struck, I had breakfast to get, and J make it a rule as judge (new 
brooms always sweep clean, my friends say) to be in my' seat by the 
last stroke of the hour; nevertheless I ran off to the tree like any 
boy and began to scrutinize the branch. After a minute I saw the 
eggs, two in number, exactly over my head, and apparently sus- 
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pended by only a few cross-tLreads. I got a high pair of platform 
steps, used here by masons when whitewashing ceilings, with us a 
very common operation, and mounted to the nest. It was a tiny 
network of grass-sbems so slightly put together that, as I mentioned 
above, the eggs were clearly visible from below. How eggs could 
be hatched in such a situation I am at a loss to understand. The 
slightest storm, and we have had several such lately, would, I 
should have fancied, fling the eggs far away ; but there they were, 
fresh and unsullied. They wove considerably smaller than those 
of our other common Doves, and distinguishable by a very faint 
creamy tinge, scarcely noticeable except by contrast ^wth those of 
the other species. Taken alone, you would say they were pure 
Avhite ; placed beside the others, yoiL would instantly notice in 
them a very faint ivory-like tint altogether wanting in the rest.’’ 

According to Mr. Hodgson, this species lives and breeds in the 
lower valleys and the Sal forests of Nepal, and lays from January 
to May two or three 'wliito eggs. I myself never sa\v or heard of 
more than tw’o eggs being found in any nest. 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes, referring to Bajpoobana in general, says : — 
“T only found nests of the Buddy Bing-Dove in November, so 
that its breeding-season seems much more restricted than is 
generally the case with Doves.’’ 

Colonel Butler writes from Deesa : — ‘‘ I found a nest of the 
Buddy Dove at Deesa on the 8th July, 1875. It contained one 
fresh egg. The nest was in an acacia-tree, about 10 feet from the 
ground, and consisted of as few sticks as safety would permit of 
for the support of the eggs. Two other nests, each containing 
fresh eggs, were in the same tree, only a few feet from the Dove’s 
nest, one of Lankts erj/ihronotus^ the other of Dio-iirus ater, I 
found two nests near the same place containiiig fresh eggs on the 
16th August, and many others during the remainder of the month ; 
seA’eral nests in the same locality in March, April, and May. A 
nest, 19th June, two fresh eggs ; two nests on the 6th June, one 
containing tJiree eggs, Nests very common from the middle of 
August to the end of September.” 

And subsequently from Sind : — “ Arrives in large numbers in 
the neighbourhood of Hydrabad, Sind, about the end of April, 
and in the month of June I noticed nests innumerable on the 
babool trees below the camp. On several occasions 1 have seen 
three eggs in a nest, and once or twice three young birds.” 

Writing of the Deccan, Messrs. Davidson and Wenden say : — 
“ Common and breeds.” 

Mr. J. B. Cripps tells us that in Eurreedpore in Eastern Bengal 
this Dove is ‘‘ far from common ; frequents woods more than 
either of the other two preceding species, 1 have seen them all 
the year round, hut only in pairs. On the lOfch June, 1878, I 
saw a nest in course of construction ; it was built in the centre of 
a clump of bamboos near a ryot’s house, and about 10 feet off the 
ground; the birds deserted it eventually.” 

The eggs (as a body, the smallest of all our Doves’ eggs, except 
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those o£ T. senegalensis, \^'hich are of much the same size) are, I 
think, typically slightly more elongated ovals than those of our 
other Indian species of this genus. They are of course spotless 
and glossy, but though I have myself taken pure white ones, by far 
the greater majority of them are of a pale ivory-white, which is 
very conspicuous when they are placed alongside China-white eggs, 
such as those of the Blue Eock-Pigeon. I may here notice, as a 
result of the comparison of large series of numerous species, that the 
eggs of Doves, as a body, appear to me to be slightly less glossy than 
those of Pigeons, and that while in all species of Doves occasional 
ivory-tinted examples occur, and in some species such tinting is 
the normal type of egg, no similar tinting is noticeable in the eggs 
of wild Pigeons — I say advisedly wild, because the eggs of birds, 
even originally wild ones, laid in confinement differ often widely 
from their normal types, and there is in Jjidia a race of Pigeons, 
one of the feather-footed ones (Paj^oosh), commonly known as the 
Eajah of Putteeala's breed, whose eggs (at least to judge from those 
of the pair that I kept) are as distinctly of an ivory tint as those 
of the most characteristic egg of T. tranqxielaricus. 

In length the eggs vary from 0’ 9 8 to IT, and in breadth from 
0*75 to 0*85 ; but the average of twenty specimens is 1*02 nearly 
by 0*8. 


Subfamily MACEOPYGIINiE. 

lilacropygia tusalia (Hodgs.). The Bar-tailed Cuclcoo-Bove. 

Macropygia tusalia {Hodgs?)) Jerd, B, Bid, ii, p. 473 ; Hume^ Rough 
Draft N. ^ B, no. 791. 

The Bar-tailed Oiickoo-Dove breeds in well-wooded hills and 
forests, at elevations of from 3000 to 6000 feet, in the Himalayas 
eastwards of the Ganges, extending along the various ranges 
eastwards and southwards to Hainan in China and the northern 
parts of Tenasserim, south of which another species hitherto 
identified with If. ruflcej>s, Temm., but which appears to me 
separable, and which I have called M. assimilis, makes its ap- 
pearance. 

According to Mr. Hodgson’s notes this species lays in May and 
June in the central forests of Hepal. They build a large loose 
platform-nest of sticks on some horizontal branch, at no great 
height from the ground. A nest taken on the 20th May, which 
contained two fresh eggs, was a foot in diameter and 3 inches in 
thickness. The eggs are wEite, with at times a very decided 
creamy tinge, and one is figured as measuring 1*5 by 1*1. 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the following remarks on the nidifi- 
cation of this bird in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling : — “ Lays 
in the second week of July; eggs oval, size 1*40 by 0*98 ; colour 
dirty white ; nest a few sticks.’^ 
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Dr. Jerdon says: — found its nest on the Khasia Hills, at 
about 4500 feet, on trees, at a moderate elevation.'*’ 

Prom Sikhim Mr. Gammie writes: — “In dune I found four 
nests of this Dove, all with only one egg in each. They were of 
the usual construction, and placed in trees from 10 to 20 feet up, 
at elevations of from 2500 to 4500 feet above the sea.'’ 

Major Wardlaw Eamsay writes from the neighbourhood of 
Tonghoo : — “ I found a nest containing two white eggs at 4000 
feet in the Karen Hills on the 18th March. The eggs measured 
roughly 1‘4 by 1 inch.” 

The eggs seem to run rather longer than those of the true Dov^es, 
and seem to have a tendency to be nearly equally pointed at both 
ends. The eggs are white, with a very faint creamy tinge, and 
one of them has, strange to say, a number of small olive-yellow 
specks and spots sprinkled pretty evenly over its whole surface. 
These are doubtless accidental stains accruing after the egg was 
laid, but they ^vill not wash out. 

The eggs have only a moderate amount of gloss, and measure 
1*35 in length by 0-95 to 1*0 in breadth. 


Subfamily PHAPIDIN.^. 

Chalcophaps indica (Linn.). The Thnerald Dove, 

Clialcophaps indicus Jerd. B, Ind. ii, p, 484 ; Sume^ Bough 

Draft N, iS* no. 798. 

The Emerald Dove is essentially a bird of the forest and jungle, 
and will never be found at any great distance from these, though 
it may straggle away from its home for a score of miles during 
the day. 

In suitable localities it breeds throughout our Indian Empire, 
the Nicobar birds separated by Bonaparte as G, augusta not being, 
as the large series I there procured conclusively proved, in auy way 
different from the Ooiitiuental form. 

Throughout India it ascends well- wooded or jungle-clad hills to 
elevations of from 3000 to 6000 feet, according to locality, and is 
in most of these hills as much a permanent resident as in the 
forests that lie around their bases. 

The earliest nest that I have ever taken was found near Dehra 
on the 25th Eehruary; the latest I secured at Bheem Tal in the 
height of the rains on the 2nd July. 

I suspect, but do not certainly know the fact, that they have 
two broods. 

The nests are placed in some dense bush or low thickly-foliaged 
tree in forest or jungle, rarely at auy great height from the groxmd, 
usually just out of reach, but at times quite low. They are more 
regular saucers than those of other Doves, composed of roots, 
grass, or twigs, but comparatively neat, axid, although devoid of 
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liniTig, with a decided central depression. They may measure 
from 5 to 6 inches across. 

Two eggs, I beheye, are always laid. I have seen many nests, 
but none contained more than this number. 

Captain Hutton tells us that the Emerald Hove is “ abundant 
in the Hhoon, frequenting low jungles. It is likewise a true hill- 
bird up to 5500 feet throughout the year. It is very partial to 
the seeds of the castor-oil plant {Ricimis communis). The nest is 
similar to that of Doves in general, being loosely constructed of 
roots and small twigs laid across each other with little arrangement, 
so as to form an open platform, which is placed in some low bush, 
at about two feet from the ground. The eggs are white and two 
in number. One nest was taken in the Hhoon in March, but 
others were also found later at Jeripanee (5500 feet). It flies 
very rapidly and twists and turns amongst the bushes, so as to 
render it somewhat diflicult to shoot it. The nestling birds are 
spotted with rusty buff, somewhat resembling those of our Indian 
Turtle Hove.'' 

At the INTcobars Mr. Davison found this species breeding in 
the latter half of Eebruary and the beginning of March. The 
nests were placed in small trees, about G feet from the ground, or 
laid on the frond of a young cocoanut-palm at about the same 
elevation. The nests were built entirely of twigs, but rather more 
compactly than is usual with Doves ; they were mere circular 
platforms devoid of any lining, and each contained two eggs,’^ 

Mr. J. Darling, Junior, writes “ I found a nest of this bird at 
Yytliery on the 7th March, 1873, in a jungle, on the thickly- 
foliaged branch of a tree, built of twigs, about 6 inches in diameter, 
with a sort of hollow for the eggs ; it contained two young ones. 
I have noticed a great many old nests on the fronds of the wild 
cocoanut-palm, which never grows more than 12 or 16 feet high/' 

Mr. Bourdillon notes from South Travancore; — ‘‘Jan. I3th. 
Eoimd a nest of this bird in a bush, 8 feet from the ground, with 
two eggs, very hard-set, white, 1‘2 x 1 inch. Eggs very much like 
those of Turtur risorvus^ but slightly rounder." 

Mr. C. J. W. Taylor records the following note from Man- 
zeerabad in Mysore : — “ Common. Eggs taken on the 10th 
January." 

Colonel Legge, writing of Ceylon, says “ In the Western 
Province I have shot the Beetle-wing in a state of breeding in 
June, but I have taken its eggs in the Kurenegala District in 
Eebruary, so that it probably breeds at no regular period, and very 
likely has more broods than one in the year." 

The eggs vary from broad to moderately elongated ovals ; some 
are rather conspicuously pointed just at one end. The shell is 
fljie and fairly glossy. The colour varies from very slightly 
creamy white to Avhite with a decided, though very pale, ccife-au-lait 
tinge. They are, of course, entirely free from all markings. 

The eggs vary in size from 1*02 to 1T9 in length, and from 0-78 
to 0-9 in breadth. 
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Subfamily CALCENIN^. 

Caloenas uicobarica (Linn.), The Haolcled Cfyound-Fujeon. 

Caloeuas nicobarica {Lm7i.) , Huvie, Roitc/h Draft N. l 5 ‘ E. uo. 798 ter. 

The Nicobar or Hackled G-roand-Pigeou, the most lovely species 
I really tliink of the whole group, breeds, so far as is yet known 
for certain, only in one island of tbe Nicobar cluster. It may breed 
in other links of that vast chain of islands which stretches down from 
the Nicobars to New Gruinea ; indeed it very probably does, and 
stragglers may nest on others of the Nicobars ; but its home, its 
breeding headquarters, which we had the good fortune to discover, 
are in the little, almost absolutely inaccessible, island of Batty 
Halve. 

Of this I said in my account of our cruise amongst the Nicobars 
(‘Stray leathers/ vol. ii, p. 95); — “The island appeared to be 
almost whoUy composed of coral, resting unconformably on a base 
of sandstone. It was low, nearly level, bore a certain amount of 
high tree-jungle and a few patches of cocoanut, and was in most 
places covered by an excessively dense undergrowth of some 
thorny bramble-like shrub, here and there interspersed with a few 
open plots of grass. The moment the level of the island was 
gained, the mystery of the black birds was solved — they were 
Nicobar Pigeons, and this was^^ar excellence the home and strong- 
hold of this magnificent bird. Thousands were ‘fiying about from 
tree to tree, or feeding on the seeds of the undergrowth (with 
which we found their crops mostly full). Their nests were as 
thick upon the trees as ever nests are in a rookery at home. 
Young ones in every stage of growth, from naked blind things to 
birds fully fledged, were to be seen in or alongside the nests. 
They were perfectly tame at first, and fed about on the ground 
just like other Doves. Though silent birds as individuals, yet 
from their immense number their occasional croah, croah blended 
into a continuous mui’mur heard distinctly above the grinding 
surf. 

“ Hundreds might easily have been shot. As it was the whole 
party, Native and European, w^ere loaded; and, despite unavoid- 
able losses at the time of re-embarking, some seventy were safely 
brought on board.^^ 

Mr. Davison, who was one of the party, and zealously climbed 
numbers of the trees to scrutinize the nests more closely, has 
remarked : — “ Caloenas nicobarica builds a regular PigeoAs nest, 
and always on trees ; on Batty Halve, where we found this bird 
in thousands, almost every thick bushy tree contained several 
nests. I counted thirteen on one tree, and I must have examined 
a couple of dozen of these nests. We visited the island rather 
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late. Nearly all the occupied nests contained youngs and hundreds 
of young had left the nest. I only succeeded in finding two eggs, 
one partially incubated, the other ready to hatch ofi; the former 
of these unfortunately got broken on the island, the latter I suc- 
ceeded in preserving by cutting a hole in one side, and then placing 
the egg in a small paper tray near an ants' nest. The nests were, 
as I have mentioned above, regular Pigeons’ nests — merely a plat- 
form of twigs, very loosely and carelessly put together, and without 
lining of any kind, and in no single case contained more than one 
young one or one egg, so I think we may safely assert that the 
normal number of eggs laid by this bird is only one. Many of the 
nests I examined contained 3mung ones only a day or two old, 
perfectly devoid of even down, and with closed eyes ; in fact exactly 
like the young of the domestic Pigeon when first hatched : other 
nests contained young that flew from the nest on our climbing the 
tree. One nest I found was only 10 feet, but the others ranged 
from 20 to 30 feet from the ground, and were always placed in 
thick husky trees. 

“In the other islands that we visited in which this bird occurs, 
I cordd learn nothing as to whether they breed there or not, except 
on Katchall, where a native told me that they built on trees ; but 
he could neither get me the eggs, nor could he even give me a de- 
scription of them or of the number laid : probably it was merely 
a good guess of his that they built on trees, and that they do not 
really build on Katchall Island, but all resort to Batty Halve to 
breed. I certainly never met with any but adult birds on the 
other islands where they occur, but again, on the other hand, 
while most of the birds were breeding on Batty Halve, others, 
though only a few, were to be found on Katchall, Treiss, 
Track, 

The egg is of course spotless and pure white, but the shell, 
though compact, is very finely, almost microscopically, pitted all 
over, and it has scarcely a trace of any gloss. It measures 1*84 
by 1*27. 


Subfamily CARPOPHAGIN^. 

Carpophaga aenea (Linn.). The Green hn^eriaX Fvjeon, 

Carpophaga aylvatica {Tich,)^ Jerd. B. hid. ii, p. 455. 

Cai’pophaga senea (Linn.), Hmney Bough Draft N. E. no. 780. 

Captain Wimberley sent me two eggs of this G-reen Imperial 
Pigeon procured in the Andamans, near Mount Harriet, in July. 
Unfortunately no particulars as to nest, &c., were recorded, and it 
is not known whether both came out of the same nest or whether 
each was from a separate nest. The eggs are of the usual Pigeon 
type, broad ovals, very obtuse at both ends, unspotted white, with 
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a slight glossj and with very fine compact shells. They measure 
1-6 by T25, both being of precisely the same shape and size. 

Mr. J. Inghs writes from Cachar : — “ The Imperial Grreen 
Pigeon is common. It breeds during the rains. The only nest I 
have seen was in a thicket, about 30 feet from the ground. It 
contained two young birds newly hatched. The nest cousisted of 
a very few sticks and a few stiff grasses.” 

Major C. T. Bingham, writing from Teuasserim, says : — ‘‘ This 
common Imperial Pigeon I have seen in the north on the Toouza- 
leen choung, on the Attaran, G-yne, and IToundraw rivers, but 
nowhere in such numbers as in July on the Salween, where in one 
day, driving them backw^ards and forwards between a fev^ Fims 
trees in fruit, I managed to bag over thirty. 

‘Mt is not rare in the Thoungyeen. 

“ On the 19th March, on the road from the village of Podresakai 
to Meplay, I found a nest of the above Pigeon with the usual 
solitary egg, which proved to be hard-set. It was easily seen from 
below through the flimsy nest of a few sticks and straws laid 
across and across a horizontally-growing bamboo, where a smaller 
shoot had forked out from it. I shot the female as she flew off 
and sat on a neighbouring tree. 

‘‘ The egg is pure white and slightly glossy, measuring 1-8 inch 
by 1-32. 

“ On the 17th Pebruary, 1877, 1 found four nests of this Pigeon 
at Cheoukhon, a small village about three miles from the south 
bank of the Wimjeo river in Tenasseriin. 

“ They were all placed in the forks of small trees from 12 to 20 
feet above the ground, and were of the usual Pigeon type, mere 
platforms of twigs without a semblance of lining. Three out of 
the four contained one young one each ; the fourth a pure white 
cylindrical egg, very slightly set, and measuring 1-77 by 1*26.” 

Prom Ceylon, Colonel Legge writes of this species ; — “ I am not 
aware that its nest has been taken by any naturalist in Ceylon; 
but I am able to state that it breeds in April and May in the south 
of the island, as I shot a female on the 28th of the former month 
at Baddegama, in the oviduct of which was an egg almost ready 
for expulsion.” 


Carpophaga insnlaris, Blyth. The Nicohar Imperial Pujeon, 

Oaipophaga inaiilaris, Blyth^ Hume, Rough Draft N. cj- E, no. 

780 ter. 

Mr. Davison remarks of this species that “ they breed in 
Pebruary and March. On the 17th Pebruary I found a nest ou 
the Island of Trinkut. It was built in a cocoanut palm, and was 
about 20 feet from the ground. As usual mth Pigeons and Doves, 
it was simply a platform of dry twigs very loosely put together, 
and was built on a dried-up fruit-branch, which was itself merely a 
mass of dry twigs. It contained one large white egg. It is my 
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belief that the normal number of eggs laid by this Pigeon is only 
one. This certainly is the case with Caloenas nicoharica, for I 
must haA^e examined at least a conple of dozen nests, and in no 
single case was there more than one egg or one young one ; and I 
have found that one egg was the usual number laid by Pcdumhus 
dpliinstonii, and I was informed by seA^eral conAucts that they 
usually obtain only one young one from the nests of the present 
species and those of (7. hicolorp 

The egg which Mr. Duausou obtained is pure Avhile, a very 
regular, moderately broad oval ; the shell smooth aud satiny, but 
with very little gloss. It measures 1*9 by 1-39. 

Carpophaga insignis (Hodgs.). The Bronze-hacked Lnjycrkil 
Pigeon, 

Carpophaga insignis {Hodgs.)^ Jerd, B. Ind. ii, p. 457 j Hume^ Bough 
Draft K. i§* E. no. 781. 

According to Mr. Hodgson this species breeds in the central 
region of Nepal, building a large straggling nest of thin sticks 
placed on sojne horizontal fork, and laying from May to July a 
single pure-white egg, one of which is figured as ineasui-ing 1-75 
by 1'27. 

An egg of this species procured in 8ikhim on the 14th July is a 
broad, very regular oval. The texture of the shell is fine aud 
smooth, but there is not much gloss on the egg. It measiu’es 1*72 
by 1-28. 


Carpophaga cuprea, Jerd. Jerclon's Imperial Pigeon, 
Carpophaga cuprea, lerd.^ Hwne^ Cat. no. 781 bis. 

Mr. P. W. Bourdillon writes from Southern TraA^ancore : — ‘‘ On 
the 9th of April my brother and myself happened to be passing 
through some very dense iral-juugle {Beslia iravancorica) at an 
elevation of about 4000 feet, when one of these Pigeons ( Carpo- 
phaga cnpreci) flew ofi her nest. The nest consisted of a very 
rough platform of garcinia-tAvigs loosely put together in a tangled 
mass of iral at about 20 feet from the ground. It contained a 
single, rather round, glossy, purely white egg, which was very 
hard-set.’’ 

Mr. IverMaepherson remarks : — “ This bird breeds freely in the 
forests of Mysore bordering the "WynaacI, and, as a rule, their 
nests are not far from livers or streams. 

“I have taken nests on the following dates, all in the above 
forests : — 

‘‘1878, May 14th. Fresh egg. 

1880, March 21st. Egg newly laid. 

„ April 27th. Egg hard-set. 

29th. Egg fresh. 
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“The nests, whieh are of a very insignificant character, consist 
of a collection of little sticks, and are exceedingly small for the size 
of the bird. The nests were always in small trees, and never at 
any great height from the ground, 15 feet being the highest and 
10 feet the lowest that I have found them at. In every instance 
one egg only was laid.^^ 

The eggs are broad regular ovals, sometimes, however, a little 
elongated and slightly pointed towards one end j they are of 
course pure white in colour, and exhibit a faint gloss. Three eggs 
measure 1*68, 1*73, and 1*76 in length, by 1*32, 1*26, and 1'29 
respectively in breadth. 

Carpophaga griseicapilla (Wald.). The Grey-headed Imjpenal 

Pigeon. 

Carpophaga griseicapilla (Wald.), Hume, Cat. no. 781 ter. 

Mr. W. Davison writes from Tenasserim : — 

“While ascending the north-west slope of Mooleyit on the 27th 
of January I flushed a Pigeon (which I shot) off her nest in a 
small sapling growing close to the path, but in very heavy virgin 
forest. The nest was the usual Pigeon-type of nest, a mere 
apology, of a few dry tvdgs loosely put together. There was only 
one egg fresh, but the female, on dissection, showed no signs of 
being about to lay another, so it is probable that one egg only 
is laid by this species. This egg is of course pure white and 
glossy, nearly the same thickness at both ends, but a little pointed 
towards the smaller end. It measures 1*61 in length by 1*15 in 
width.” 

Carpophaga hicolor (Scop.). The Pied Imjperial Pigeon. 

Carpophaga bicolor {Scopi), Hume, Rough Draft N, ^ E. no. 781 
quat. 

Captain Wimberley, to whom I ow^e the single egg of the Pied 
Imperial Pigeon that I possess, remarks: — “I obtained this egg 
on Trinkut Island (Nicobars) during the first week of February. 
The Best was built of sticks and twigs, and was very similar to 
that of our English Wood-Pigeon. There was only one egg in the 
nest, and it was much addled. The nest was placed in a low 
mangrove-tree overhanging the river, and the old bird flew off the 
nest as I drew near to it, but I failed to shoot it.” 

The egg is of a longish oval shape, a good deal pointed towards 
the small end, pure white, and tolerably glossy. It measures 1‘78 
by 1'25. 

Mr. Davison remarks : — “Although I did not obtain the nest or 
eggs of this bird myself at the Nicobars, from all I could ascertain 
from the convicts, &c., these birds breed in January, Eebruary, and 
March, building their nests, wEich, like those of other Pigeons, 
are merely a platform of sticks, by preference in the mangroves, 
and laying usually only one white egg. I observed it on the Grreat 
Cocos, but did not meet with it at the Andamans.” 

VOIi. II. 
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Subfamily TRERONINiE. 

Treron nepalensis (Hodgs.). The ThieJc-billed Green Pigeon. 

Treron nipalensis {Hodgs^^ Jerd. B, Ind. ii^ p. 445 ; Hurrie, Cat. 
no. 771. 

Major C. T. Bingham writes from Tenasserim : — ‘^Not a rare 
bird in the Thoungyeen, but less common than Osmoty'eron phayni. 

“ I found several nests of this bird, which breeds in the Thoun- 
gyeen forests, throughout the end of Eebruary and the whole of 
March. My first four nests were all found in one day, and all 
were little platforms of straw on horizontally-growing bauiboos, 
containing eaih a couple of unhedged young. This was on the 
3rd March. Again on the 22nd March I got a nest similarly 
placed, with twn eggs so hard-set that I failed to save them. 

“The only other egg I got was on the 2Sth March, near Tok 
village in the Meplay district. It was placed in the usual flimsy 
nest in the fork of a small tree about 10 feet above the ground, 
and was pure white in colour and perfectly fresh. I procured the 
female to make certain.’^ 

The only egg of this species that I have seen, sent me by Major 
Bingham, seemed rather small for the size of the bird. It was of 
the usual Grreen-Pigeon-type, with a tendency to be pointed at 
both ends, pure white in colour, and moderately glossy. It 
measures 1T3 by 0-89. 

Crocopus phceidcopterus (Lath.). The Bengal Green Pigeon. 

Crocopus plicenicopterus Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 447 ; Huyne-j 

Bough Draft M no. 772. 

The Bengal Green Pigeon, though found as a straggler in the 
eastern portions of the Punjab and Rajpootana, and somewhat 
more commonly almost throughout the Central and North-w’estern 
Provinces and Oudh, is really at home only in Bengal and the 
tongue of Bengal-like country that runs up under the Himalayas 
w'estw'ard to the Jumna; everywhere else the so-called southern 
species, C. chlorigaster, is much more abundant. 

Pollowdng, I suppose, Dr. Jerdon, Mr. Wallace, in his article on 
the Pigeons of the Malay Archipelago, gives C. phcenicopterus from 
Northern India and China, and C. chlorigaster from Ceylon and 
the Indian Peninsula. As a matter of fact, C. chlorigaster is fully 
as common in Upper India, and in most places far more common 
than G. plicenicopterus. In the North-w'est Provinces both species 
associate in the same flock, C, chlorigaster being, as far as my 
experience goes, most numerous. Out of sixty odd shot in three 
days in the Etawah District in March 1866 only nine belonged to 
the so-called Northern Indian type, and seven shot near Hansi 
(Punjab) in December 1867 were all 0. chlorigaster. Eastwards of 
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Bengal the present species shades into the nearlj^ allied Q. viridi- 
frons, and throughout Upper India innumerable forms, more or 
less intermediate between it and (7. chlorigaster, are to be met with. 
I have seen specimens of (7. pJiosnicopteriis from the Malabar coast ; 
and though I have not yet thoroughly examined the question, I 
suspect that, different as are typical examples of the two races, 
they as little deserve specific separation as ^cjithina tijyliia and 
zeylonica. 

The present race or species breeds from March to June. 

^ I have only myself found two of its nests, both in the Etawah 
district (where I have taken at least a dozen of those of G. chlori- 
gaster), both placed near the outside of large mango-trees, at heights 
of from twenty to thirty feet from the ground, and in the vicinity 
of water. 

The nests were slight twig-structures, laid upon two or three 
thin branchlets, forming a horizontal fork, devoid of lining, and 
perhaps 6 inches in diameter and 1 inch in thickness, with a 
shallow central depression barely § inch in depth. T\^'o is, I 
believe, the full complement of the eggs. This species is very 
common in the Dhoon aod in the Kumaon Terai, but it remains 
there all the year through and does not ascend the bills. 

Erom Seetapore Captain Cock remarked: — “Makes a rough 
stick-nest, rather high up, usually in a mango-tree. The nest is of 
the usual type, but frequently placed on an excrescence, or where 
some parasitic plant shoots out and thickens the foliage, so as to 
render the bird more difficult to be seen. Lays two white eggs of 
the usual type in May.'^ 

Colonel Q. F. L. Marshall writes : — “I have found C.jylioeni- 
cojgLerus breeding in the Mozuffernngger District in the winter (?) ; 
but in Sabarunpoor it breeds in May and June, building on trees a 
small rude nest of twigs laid crosswise about twenty feet from the 
ground. It lays two white eggs of a rather broad oval shape. I 
found a nest with one fresh egg on the 16th May, and another 
with two fresh eggs on the 12tb June. The old bird sat very close 
on both occasions, not stirring from the nest till I was close up to 
her, and then only moving out of reach and not leaving the tree. 
One nest was in a shishum and the other in a mulberry-tree, both 
on the canal-bank.^' 

Subsequently Colonel Marshall wrote : — “ The notice under my 
authority that this bird w-as found breeding in Mozuffurnugger in 
the winter is a mistake ; whether I (or the printers) am responsible 
for it I do not know.’' 

Colonel McMaster, writing both of this species and of 0. cMori- 
y aster ^ says : — “ G-reen Pigeons are now (April and May) breeding 
at Cbicalda. The nest is apparently very carelessly constructed of 
a few dead twigs placed haphazai'd at the end of a branch, but from 
this cause it is exceedingly well concealed, as the bough selected 
alw^ays appears to be a bare one, on which the dry twigs do not 
attract attention." 

The eggs are of the usual Pigeon type, white and glossy, as a 
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rule broad, nearly perfect, ovals, but occasionally in this and other 
species of Green Pigeons a good deal pointed at one end. 

In leugth they vary from 1’16 to 1'35, and in breadth from 0*9 
to 1*0 ; but the average of eighteen eggs is 1*23 by 0*95. 


Crocopus chlorigaster (Blyth). The Southerji Green Fiycon. 

Crocopus chlorigaster Jerd. Ind. ii, p. 448^ Hume, Bough 

Draft N, § D. no. 773. 

The Southern Green Pigeon breeds, I believe, throughout India, 
except in Lower Bengal, Sindh, and the western portions of 
Eajpootana and the Punjab. Throughout Continental India (I 
have no notes of the breediug-seaaon in the Peninsula) it lays from 
March to June, making a typical Dove-nest on trees and laying 
the inevitable two white eggs. It has certainly two broods, perhaps 
more. 

I have taken its nest in Etawah, Bareilly, Oonao (Oudh), 
Puttehgurh, and Meerut, and have had its eggs sent me from 
Hanaie, Sealkote, and Mundlah (Central Provinces). 

I have failed to notice anything worthy of record about its nidi- 
fication. I have a score of notes like the following, one of which 
will suffice as a sample : — 

Etawah, March 23rc2, 18G7. — Two eggs. The nest was a loose 
structure of twigs, much like a common Pigeon’s or a Dove’s, at 
the fork, formed by six branches, of a mango-tree. The bird sat so 
close that it would not move for stones, &c., and only dew when a 
man climbing got close to the nest, and yot the eggs were nearly 
fresh.” 

Mr. W. Blewitt found a number of this bird’s nests in the 
months of April and May in the neighbourhood of Hansie. As 
he secured and forwarded to me the parent birds, there can be no 
doubt as to the species. He says : — “ The nests were placed on 
toon, neem, shishum, and keeker-trees, mostly gro\^dng on the 
canal-bank, at heights of from fourteen to eighteen feet from the 
ground. 

‘‘They were composed of shishum, Zizyjphus, and keeker-twigs, 
in some cases slenderly, and in others somewhat densely, put 
together. 

“ One or two were absolutely without lining, but they were 
mostly very scantily lined wdth leaves, feathers, or fine straw. 
They varied from 5 to 7 inches in diameter, and from to 
3 inches in depth. They contained two eggs in every case, and 
some taken at the end of May were quite fresh.” I have never 
found any lining that I can remember. 

Colonel G. E. L. Marshall writes : — “ I have taken the eggs of 
both these Green Pigeons in the Bolundshuhar District on the 8th 
and 16th May; both nests were in shishum-trees. I have also 
taken eggs of the present species on the 12th June. The nest is a 
few sticks placed about ten or twelve feet from the ground. The 
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bird sits exceedingly close, even when the eggs are fresh. The 
eggs are pure white and, as usual, two in number. I have pelted 
a bird with clods of earth for some time without getting it off the 
nest.^’ 

Lieut. H. E. Barnes writes from Eajpootana : — “ I found the 
Southern Green Pigeon breeding in March 

Mr. E. M. Adam says : — “ I found a nest of this species, con- 
taining one egg, in North Behar on the 27th March. 

“ In Agi'a I had the eggs of this species (with the bird) brought 
to me on the 2nd June, and about the middle of June I found 
a nest near Muttra, w’bich contained two eggs. This nest w^as 
situated on a mango-tree in a small mango tope. It was a loosely 
made stick-structure placed on a fork.” 

Messrs. Davidson and Wenden, w^riting of the Deccan, say 
“ Observed, but rarely, about Sholapoor. Commonest at Lanoli 
and Egulpoora. Nests taken on the Satara Hills, where it is 
common, in March. Observed at Nulwar.” 

Colonel Butler writes Mr. J. Davidson sent me two eggs 
taken at Akrani, Khandesh, on the 15th and 17th April, 1881, 
respectively.” 

The eggs do not differ, I think, perceptibly from those of the 
preceding species, as in the wEole of this family they are pure 
white and more or less highly glossed— are typically a moderately 
broad and very perfect oval, but are not uufrequently a good deal 
pointed towards one end. Like most of the Pigeons and Doves, 
they vary a good deal in sizje, viz. in length from 1*12 to 1*35, and 
in breadth from 0*9 to 1*0. The average of twenty-six eggs is 
1*25 by 0*95. 


Crocopus viridifrons (Blyth). The J^ellow-fronUd Green 
Pigeon. 

Crocopus viridifrons (Blyth), Hume, Cat, no. 773 bis, 

Mr. Oates writes from Pegu : — “ One egg was brought in by my 
collector with the female bird. It was found in April, and there 
were two eggs. The nest was reported to have been placed in a 
bamboo, at a good height up one of the branches. Size of egg 
brought in 1*11 by 0*89 ; white with little gloss.” 

Major C. T. Bingham remarks of this Pigeon in Tenasserim 
I have only come across this fine Green Pigeon in the Thoung- 
yeen valley. It is not uncommon on the banks of the Meplay, 
wEere I found a nest as detailed below. 

“At the place where the Hteechara choung fiows into the Me- 
play stands a grand old Ficus tree, which in March is loaded with 
fruit and the resort of Hornbills, Pigeons, Barbets, and innumer- 
able other birds. On the 16th of the above month I found in a 
small zizyphus tc&Q {^Zisyjfi'hus jujvha), growing about twenty yards 
from the Ficus, a nest of this Pigeon contaimng two pure white 
eggs slightly set. The nest was the usual careless few twigs laid 
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across and across, and was not moro than twolvo Eect from tho 
ground. I shot the female as she flew ofi. The eggs measured 
1*23 inch by 0-90 and 1*22 by 0'81.” 

The eggs of this species are not separable from those of its Indian 
congeners. They are ovals with a tendency to point at both ends, 
pure white, and with a faint gloss. 


Osmotreron bicincta (Jerd.). The Orancje-hreasted 
Green Pigeon, 

Osmotreron bicincta {Jerd.), Jerd, B. Ind. ii, p. 449 ; Hume, Rough 
Draft N. D, no. 774. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Blyth recorded the following note 
about the Orange-breasted Grreen Pigeon and its nidification : — 

“This beautiful species is common to all India, but would seem 
to be more numerous in Lower Bengal than in the Peninsula ; and 
it occurs plentifully in Nepal, As’sam, Sylhet, Tipperah, Arracan, 
and the Tenasserim Provinces. In Bengal, however, it is much 
less numerous than Treron g^hoenicoiptera, and the flocks of the two 
species do nut commingle. I once found its nest, halfway up a 
small mahogany tree, in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. The 
eggs, of somewhat less lengthened form than in Pigeons generally, 
measured inch in the long diameter. I have also obtained the 
young, which resemble in colouring the adult female.’^ 

Pollowiug Blyth, but perhaps scarcely understanding what 
the latter really meant, Dr. Jerdon tells us that this species is 
spread throughout the greater part of India, &c. ; but, as a matter 
of fact, it is entirely unknown in Khandesh, Goojerat, Kattywar, 
Sindh, the Punjab, Eajpootana, and the North-west Provinces, 
and is only known in the sub-Himalayan terais of Behar and Oudh 
and the eastern forest-regions of the Central Provinces. It is a 
purely Indo-Burmese type, not to be found, I think, in India out 
of the 60-inches rainfall regions, and, excluding Assam, Cachar, &c., 
is not, I believe, to be found over more than one third of India 
proper. 

According to Mr, Hodgson, this species breeds from April to 
June in the terai and the low valleys at the base of the Nepal 
hills. They make a loose stick-nest on branches of trees, at no 
great elevation from the ground, and lay two pure-white eggs, the 
usual Pigeon-shape, one of which is figured as measuring 1*15 
by 0*8. 

. I know little of its nidification. Mr. Irwin took a nest in Hill 
Tipperah in April, containing two eggs, which he kindly sent me. 
Pie described the nest as a very slight structure, of thin twigs 
loosely put together and laid towards the end of a branch of a 
small tree. 

The eggs, to judge from those sent, are very perfect ovals, pure 
white, moderately glossy, and about the size of those of Turtur 
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senegalensis. The only eggs that I as yet possess of this species 
are those taken by Mr. Irwin. 

These measure IT by O'O and 1*02 by 0*85. I must say that I 
doubt the eggs of this small bird ever being 1*25 in length; but 
eggs were not measured accurately with calipers in 1 815, when 
Elyth wrote. 

Mr. Oafces, writing from Pegu, remarks : — “ Nest with two hard- 
set eggs in a thick bush about 7 feet from the ground. White 
with a little gloss ; 1*06 and 1*09 by 0-87. The nest was merely 
a few sticks laid together like a dove’s. This Pigeon breeds in 
Pegu from March to May.” 

Osmotreron vernans (Linn.). The Plnh-neclced Green Pigeon, 
Osmotreron vernans {Lmn.\ Hiune, Cat. no. 774 bis. 

Mr. Davison, writing from Southern Tenasserim, says : — “ On 
the 12th of January (1880) I found a nest of this Pigeon, in a small, 
very dense thorny bush. The nest was of the usual pigeon and 
dove type, consisting merely of a few dry twigs. It was placed 
about 5 feet from the ground.” 

These eggs measure 1*15 in length by 0*81 and 0*82 respectively 
in breadth. 

Two other eggs found at Kussooin in the Malay peninsula on 
the 7th July measure 1*11 and 1*05 in length by 0*86 and 0*85 
respectively in breadth. 

The eggs are ovals, varying from moderately broad to consider- 
ably elongated ones, always apparently obtuse at one end, often 
at both. They are pure white and have little gloss. 

Osmotreron malabarica, Jerd. The Grey-fronted 
Green Pigeon, 

Osmotreron malabarica, Jerd.^ Jerd. B, 460 ; Hume, Rough 

Draft N. no. 775, 

The Grey-fronted or Malabar Green Pigeon is peculiar to the 
wooded and more or less hilly tracts of the Indian Peninsula. It 
appears to breed from Pebrnary to April, making the usual slight 
stick-nest upon trees and laying two eggs. 

I have nearer taken the eggs myself. Mr. J. Darling, jnn., writes 
to me that he “ took several nests of this species on the lOth April, 
at an elevation of about 3000 feet, at the foot of the Terriat PLills, 
ten miles north-west of Yythery, South Wynaad. The nests were 
placed in ‘ Nelly-kai ’ (the so-called gooseberry) trees, at heights of 
from 14 to 16 feet from the ground, in forks, and one of them in 
a bamboo, all situated in scrubby jungle with only a few scattered 
trees. There were numbers of old nests apparently of this same 
species all close together. The nest was a slight, ragged, shapeless 
thing, composed of thin, dry twigs, laid together in a very disrepu- 
table fashion, with a circular central depression lined with a few 
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grass-sfcalks. The nests were 5 or 6 inches in diameter; the de- 
pression hardly more than | inch in depth. The eggs, two in 
number, were both a good deal incubated. They are pure white, 
and measured about 1T2 by 0’87. On one nest I shot the female, 
on another the male with its beautiful maroon mantle. 

One egg sent me by Mr. Darling measured 1*08 by 0*84. 

Mr. P. W, Eourdillon kindly favoured me with an egg of the 
Malabar Green Pigeon, which he procured in the Assamboo Hills 
on the 24th Pebruary. The egg was a little set, and was placed 
on a very slight nest of twigs some six inches in diameter. The 
nest was bidlt upon a bough, at a height of some 40 feet from 
the ground. 

Por the size of this bird the egg seems small; it only measures 
1*02 by 0*87 ; it is therefore a very broad oval, hut it is very 
slightly pointed towards one end. The shell is fine and compact, 
but thickly studded wdth minute pores, and has hut little gloss. 
It is of course pure wMte. 

Another egg subsequently sent to me measured 1*11 by 0*85. 

Osmotreron phayrii, Blyth. Phayre^s Green Pigeon, 

Osmotreron phayrii, Bl., Jerd. B. Ind. ii, p. 451 ; Hume^ Cat, 
no. 776, 

Mr. J. Darling, junior, writes : — “ March 19th. Took a nest 
of Osmotreron jphayrii, with one fledged young one, and one bad 
egg. It was built in a tree 18 feet from ground, on a small bill 
covered with bamboo jungle. It was the ordinary disreputable 
platform of twigs, of about 6 inches in diameter, and the central 
depression had to be well looked at before it could be discerned. 
This nest was found on a small range of hills about 3 miles east 
of Tavoy, at an elevation of some 600 feet.” 

The eggs seem as a body ^ to be rather elongated ovals, though 
here and there a fairly broad one occurs, and are often a good deal 
pointed at the small end. They are of course pure white and 
have a fine gloss, in some specimens almost equal to that of Mero^ps 
and Coracias, 


Osmotreron chloroptera (Blyth). The Andaman Green 
Pigeon, 

Osmotreron chloroptera (-5?.), JEumej Bough Draft M E, no. 777 
bis. 

The Andaman Green Pigeon probably breeds in May and June. 
Early in May Davison saw one carrying a twig to the top of a 
slender tree standing on the outskirts of the forest near Port 
Blair, where it was apparently building its nest. 

* Mr. Hume appears to have received several eggs of this species from his 
correspondents, but I cannot find any notes regarchng the discovery of these 
eggs.--ED. 
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Sphenocercus sphenurus (Vigors). The Wedge-tailed Green 
Pigeon, 

Sphenocercus sphenurus iVigi), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 453 : Hume, Rouah 
Draft N. ^ E, no. 778. 

The Wedge-tailed G-reen Pigeon or Kokla breeds throughout 
the outer ranges of the Himalayas south of tbe first Snowy Eange, 
at elevations of from 4000 to 7000 feet. To the Himalayas west 
of the Ganges they are merely summer visitants, and this may also 
be the case in Kumaon, Nepal, and Sikhim, though I have not as 
yet positively verified the fact. West of the Ganges they arrive 
early in April, and by November have all disappeared, not to the 
low valleys of these same hills, not to the plains that lie below 
them, but elsewhere. 

Long ago Captain Hutton wrote to me: — “What becomes of 
the Kokla, which, arriving in early summer, retires again in small 
parties as the autumn sets in ? Where do they then go to ? 
Within the mountains of the North-west not one remains, neither 
are they to be found in winter in the warmer region of the Dehra 
Dhoon, although the Hurrial {Treron ^lioenicojgtera) still remains 
there. Leaving us, as it does, as soon as the summer heats de- 
crease, it evidently seeks a warmer climate, where the fruits and 
berries upon which it feeds are procurable, till spring returns, and 
it seems therefore by no means improbable that they may select 
the Eastern isles. But have they ever yet been found there ? 
Blyth, in his ^ Catalogue of Birds,’ merely assigns the ‘ Himalaya’ 
as their habitat, which is obviously incorrect, as it is merely a 
summer visitor to the hills, and we consequently still require to 
know where it resides at other seasons.” 

In ‘Lahore to Yarkand’ (p. 119) I drew attention to the re- 
markable fact that “vast multitudes of a large and conspicuous 
species, tenanting during the summer a zone of hills varying from 
twenty to one hundred miles in width, and stretching at any rate 
from the borders of Afghanistan to the banks of the Ganges at 
Hurdwar, absolutely desert us during the winter, and no one has 
yet explained what becomes of them.” We know that they 
neither w^ent north, south, nor west, and hence I concluded that 
they must go eastwards, and recent inquiries that I have made, and 
collections that I have examined, lead me to the conclusion that a 
great proportion of these Koklas migrate to Assam, Cachar, Tip- 
perah, Burma, and even the northern portions of Tenasserim, in 
all hilly and forest-clad localities^ in which they appear to be com- 
mon during the winter, and either rare or wanting during the 
summer. 

In the Himalayas they breed from April to July (most com- 
monly at an elevation of 5000 feet), making a slight platform-nest 
composed of coarse grass and small dry twigs, loosely laid on some 
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forked branch at any height from 6 to 50 feet above the 
ground. 

They lay two eggs. Whether they breed during the cold season 
when absent from the hills I cannot say. In the Himalayas, so 
far as I have yet been able to ascertain, they have only one 
brood. 

Colonel 0. H. T. Marshall writes : — “ The Kokla breeds in 
spruce-firs about Murree. The nest is usually about 20 feet up, 
built by the trunk of the tree- It lays in June.’^ 

Captain Hutton says ; — This species, which is the Kokla of 
the natives, arrives in the neighbourhood of Mussoorie in the 
beginning of April, and remains during the summer to breed. 

“ The nest is composed of dry twigs, and the eggs, two in num- 
ber, are usually pure white and more gracefully ovate than those 
of Turtur risorius , Siud measure about 1*1 2 by 0‘82. The breeding- 
season lasts from the end of April until the latter end of June, and 
the nest is a slight platform usually placed on high forest-trees. 
In October they collect into small flocks of six or eight and quit 
the neighbourhood of Mussoorie.” 

Troin Kumaon Hr. E. Thompson remarks : — Their nests are 
composed of small dry twigs loosely laid in the forked branches of 
a tree, not unusually at no great height from the ground. They lay 
two pure white eggs. They breed from April to June, and are most 
plentiful at heights varying from 4000 to 5000 feet. The fruit of 
the Mijrica saj[>inda, or kaiphal, which ripens about their breeding- 
time, afiiords food for vast numbers of these birds.” 

Mr. Hodgson tells us that this species breeds in the central 
region of Nepal from April to July, laying two pure white eggs, 
one of which he figures as measuring 1T2 by 0*85. 

The eggs that I possess of this species, taken in the neighbour- 
hood of Simla, Gurhwal, and Mussoorie, strongly resemble those of 
Cvoco^iis ] but they are, if anything, somewhat narrower and more 
elongated ovals. They have also, perhaps, a trifle less gloss. 
They are, of course, pure spotless white. In length they vary 
from 1-05 to 1’26, and in breadth from 0*8 to 0*95 ; but the average 
of fourteen eggs is ITS by 0*89. 
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Order CUCULI^. 

Family CUCULID^. 

Subfamily CUCULINiE. 

Cuculus canoruSj Linn. The Eurojpean Guchoo, 

CucLilaa canorua, Linn.j Jerd. B, Ind. i, p. 322 ; Hume^ Rough Draft 
K ^ B. no. 199. 

The Common Cuckoo breeds with us, so far as I know, only in 
the Himalayas, though Mr. F, E. Blewitt is of opinion that it 
must breed occasionally in the hilly forest-tracts of the Central 
Provinces, as he has met with it there during every month of the 
year. 

It lays during the latter half of May and the first half of June, 
selecting the nests of Pipits (Oreocor^s sylvanus and Anthus 
jerdoni), Stonechats {Pratincola maura, 0. ferrea, and P. caprata), 
Copsychus saularis^ and doubtless many other species. 

The late Captain Cock wrote to me that this species is ‘‘ very 
common at Dhunnsala during May ; it usually makes its appearance 
in April, and, I fancy, as soon as it has finished laying departs. The 
nest of Pratincola caprata is the one that is generally selected to 
lay the egg in, although on one occasion I found a young one in a 
nest of a Malacocerms, I have taken four eggs at different times 
from the nests of P. caprata. I was for a long time uncertain 
what Cuckoo the eggs belonged to, till I found a young Cuckoo and 
three addled eggs belonging to P. caprata in the same nest, and I 
watched the old cock and hen Pratincola feeding the young one, 
which was an undoubted 0. canorus. It is remarkable that the 
nest of P. caprata should be selected, as it generally builds on a 
bank or under a stone, always on the ground ; and although some 
eggs of 0, canorus are somewhat like some of P. caprata^ yet there 
is a great difference in the size, and one would think that the 
female Cuckoo would have some difficulty in getting into the small 
hole in which the nest is generally placed. But the Malacocerci 
are not common up here at all, and I could not be quite sure that 
the young Cuckoo I found in the Malacocercus’ nest was G. canorus, 
though it most probably was. I believe the Malacocerci usually 


* I am indebted to Captain Q-. E. Shelley, who is now writing a Catalogue 
of the Cumli in the British Museum, for the correct names of some of the 
Cuckoos. « 
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have the credit of bringing up the young Cuckoos. On one 03ca- 
sionl founda Cuckoo’s egg in the nest of Lanius eryilironotus ; but 
this was not the egg of (7. canorus, and I have always thought it 
must be the egg of C. himalayensis , as it is a alightl}'" smaller egg 
than that of C. canorus. Eggs always found in May ; last egg 
taken on 29th May, 1869. Eoimd a young fledged Cuckoo on 
30th May, 1869.” 

I myself see no diflculty about getting the eggs into the nest. 
Only two years ago I shot a female Cuckoo with an egg in her 
mouth, and though the egg was smashed 1 have seen enough 
Cuckoo’s eggs since then to be pretty sure it was her own egg ; 
and I fully believe, though it seems to be considered fabulous at 
home, that the Cuckoo does at times carry her egg in her mouth 
after laying it. Again, I have taken an egg of Coocystes jacohinits 
out of a domed nest of Munia malahcirica, into which the parent 
bird could, at most, have only got her head and neck. 

Mr. Brooks says: — “Common all over the district around 
Almorah where the country is open. I have one egg taken from a 
nest of Pratincola maurct at Almorah, another from a nest of 
Cojpsychus saularis* They lay in Knmaon in May.” 

I myself obtained two specimens in nests of Oreocorys sylvanus 
on the 9th and 11th June, near Kotegurh. 

Colonel C. H. T. MarshaU, writing from Murree, tells ns 
“We found the eggs of this bird in the nests of Oreicola ferrea 
and Antlius jerdoniP 

Mr. E. Thompson says;— “Lays in May and June. I found 
one or two young birds in the nests of Pipits at Almorah 
some year .H ago. In July the birds are well on the wiug, and 
betake themselves to lofty trees, and begin their migrations south 

forthwith.” . „ , . , 

Dr. Scully writes “ The Common Cuckoo is found m great 
numbers in the Yalley of Nepal during six months of the yeai^ 
from April to October. The earliest date on which it was noticed 
was the 31st March, and the latest about the first week in October. 
It frequents the central woods and the forests on the hill-sides up 
to 6000 feet, rarely ascending to about 7000 feet.^ It lays in May 
and June, generally selecting the nests of Pratincola mciura and 
0. ferrea^ and occasionally, I think, that of Pomatorhinus erythro- 

^^'coionel Butler remarks “ I believe that the Common Cuckoo 
breeds at Mount Aboo (although I have never taken the eggs 
there) from the following observations. At the end of May it 
arrives in considerable numbers. At that season they are remark- 
ably noisy, enli\^ening every part of the hill with their familiar 
note, for about six weeks or two months, after which they are 

silent. . ^ , 

“ I noticed particularly that all of the birds on their arrival were 

in tbe adult plumage, j • 

“ About the beginning of October a number of young birds in 
the hepatic plumage made their appearance, and these had only 
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recently left the nest, so that probably these were hatcdied on the 
hiU/’ 

The two eggs sent me by Captain Cock as belonging to the 
Common Cuckoo are in shape somewhat elongated ovals, slightly 
compressed towards one end. In texture the shell is tine and 
compact, but with scarcely any gloss. The ground-colour is nearly 
pure white, and the egg is finely spotted and delicately streaked 
and speckled with a somewhat pale yellowish brown and faint 
purple, the markings being pretty thick towards the large end, but 
somewhat sparse over the rest of the egg. An egg obtained by 
Captain Blair at Kotegurh is precisely similar, but has the ground- 
colour faintly tinged with pink. 

The eggs vary, as is well known, to a remarkable extent, both 
in size and colouring. Of two others which I myselE obtained I 
have noted: — “Of one the ground is pure white and glossless, 
thinly freckled and streaked with brownish red and pale purple. 
The other has a pinkish, stone- coloured, somewhat glossy ground, 
mottled and freckled with dull, slightly brownish red.” 

In length the eggs vary from 0*93 to 1 inch, and in breadth from 
0*7 to 0*73 inch. 


Cuculus intermedins, VahL The Asiatic Cuckoo, 

Cuculus himalayanus, Viff., Jerd, B, Ind. i, p. 323. 

Cuculus striatus, Drap., Rough Draft N, (§' E, no. 200. 

This species, the Asiatic Cuckoo, lays during June, and only I 
believe in the Himalayas within our limits, though its wanderings 
are extended far and wide, and I have myself quite recently shot it 
in the southern group of the Nicobars. 

I have never taken the eggs, but have obtained the young in 
company with Trochalo]}Urum lineatum, the species that most com- 
monly officiates as foster-parents for this Cuckoo. 

Writing from Mussoorie, Captain Hutton says : — ‘‘ The natives 
have an idea that this bird builds its own nest and rears its young 
itself : this is erroneous, but it evidently arises from the curious 
fact that, when the young bird is old enough to leave the nest, the 
foster-parents feed it no longer, and it is then supplied by the old 
Cuckoo, or at all events by one of the same species. This I have 
myself repeatedly witnessed, and think it not improbable that others 
of the Cuckoo tribe may do the same thing, for it seems almost in- 
credible that Trochaloioierum lineatum, in whose nest the egg of 
C, mtermedius is often dropped, could supply so voracious a bird 
after it had left the nest, neither could the little Hedge-Spcarrows 
of England do so for the young of Cuculus canorus. At Jeripanee, 
below Mussoorie, I have seen the young Cuckoo sitting for hours 
together on a branch waiting for the return of the adult bird, 
which continued every now and then to bring supplies of cater- 
pillars w^h ere with to satisfy the apparently insatiable appetite of 
the nesthng, until at last both would fly off to another spot. To 
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satisfy myself that it was I’eally this Cuckoo that fed the young, I 
shot one in the very act, and found it to be no other than our 
summer visitant, Cuculus intermedins!^ 

One egg taken out of a female bird of this species (which he 
shot at Eiittun Pir, Gashmir, on the 17th June) by Mr. Brooks is 
a very perfect elongated oval, a shade narrower at one end. The 
ground-colour is pure white, with a slight gloss. The markings, 
which are everywhere very sparse, are somewhat most numerous 
towards the larger end, and consist of minute specks and tin}^ lines, 
not more than 0-05 inch in length, of dingy olive-brown and very 
pale inky purple or purplish grey. 

The egg measures 0*89 by 0-6 inch. 


Cuculus poliocephalus, Lath. The Grey-headed Cuckoo, 

Cuculus poliocephalus, Lath., Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 324 ; Hxime, Eomjh 
Draft N, §• B. no. 201. 

Nothing certain is known of the eggs of this species, the Grey- 
headed Cuckoo. Mr. P. Thompson says it lays in May and 
June, and that he has killed old and young birds together in 
June. 

An egg believed to belong to this species w^as taken by Mr. 
Brooks out of a nest of Phylloscopxis linmii at Goolmerg, Cashmere, 
on the 2nd of June. It is an. elongated, cylindrically ovate egg, 
nearly the same size at both ends, u hich are both obtuse ; pure 
vhite and glossy. The nest contained three of the eggs of 
1\ humii, which are only about half the size of this egg, almost 
glossless, and richly spotted with red. 

The egg measures 0-81 by 0*57 inch. 


Cuculus sonnerati, Lath. The Banded Bay Cuckoo, 

Cuculus souneratii, Lath., Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 325 : Hurne. Cat 
no. 202, ^ 

Eggs supposed to belong to this species, and found in the nest 
of Otocomjysa fuscicaiidata, are moderately broad ovals, distinctly 
pointed towards the small end. The shell fine, smooth, and with 
a faint gloss. The ground-colour white or nearly so, with ever so 
slight a pinky tinge, and they are in some cases very thinly 
sprinkled, in others more profusely adorned with specks,* spots, 
and irregular hieroglyphic-like marks of a rather dull brick-red, 
which has at times somewhat of a brownish tinge. They measured 
0*83 and 0*81 in length, by 0*62 and 0*61 respectively in breadth. 

Eragments of an egg-shell extracted from the oviduct of a female 
of the Banded Bay Cuckoo, shot on the Nilghiris on the 19th May, 
1874, are pale bluish green and quite spotless. 
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Hierococcyx vavius (Vahl). The Common HawJc-GucJcoo. 

Hierococcyx varius (VakP), Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 329; Hume, Cat. 
no. 206. 

Mr. Iver Macpherson writes from Mysore : — ‘‘I send you an 
egg which 1 believe to be that of this bird. 

“ There can, I think, be no doubt that this Cuckoo selects the 
nests of Grateropus griseus and (7. canorus to deposit its eggs in. 
In June 1878 I found a nest of the latter with one young bird 
almost fully fledged and nearly filling up the whole nest. It was 
certainly not a Babbler, and I don’t know what other bird it could 
have been, if not this Cuckoo. 

“Towards the end of last June Major Mclnroy, at Hunsur, 
found a nest of G. griseus with five hard-set eggs, which he left. 
On returning to it a few days after he found one young bird only 
in the nest. At intervals of a few days he paid two other visits 
to the nest, and was quite convinced in his mind that the solitary 
inmate of it was H. varius. Unfortunately he left for England 
before the bird was fully grown. 

“The egg I send you was found in the nest of Crateropus 
canorus. The nest altogether contained five eggs ; four of the 
usual size of those of G, canorus, the fifth was this large egg.” 

Mr. E. Aitken remarks ; — “I later got an egg of Hierococcij.v 
varius, also in a nest of Argya malcolmi, which had even a thicker 
shell than those of C. jacohmus, and a more highly coloured albu- 
men. I see no mention of this bird in ‘ h^ests and Eggs,’ The 
egg I send you is an undoubted one. I compared it with one 
Bingham had which he took out of a H. varnis he shot in his com- 
pound in the N. I. lines here, and it was at once recognized by 
Capt. Cock : it is very deep in colour.” 

The eggs are rather elongated, rather cylindrical ovals, very 
blunt at both ends. The shell is fine and glossy. The colour is 
a uniform, rather dark greenish blue. They are larger, more 
elongated, and darker coloured than those of C. jacobinus. 

Another egg supposed to belong to this species is a moderately 
elongated oval, rather obtuse at both ends, highly glossy, and of a 
rather pale greenish blue. 

Four eggs supposed to be of this species measure from 0-95 to 
1T5 in length by 0-75 to 0'82 in breadth. 

Hierococcyx nisicolor (Hodgs.). Hodgson^s Hawh-Cuclm. 

Hierococcyx nisicolor * {JSodgs^, Jerd. B. Ind. i, p. 330 ; Hume, Cat 
no. 206. 


* There are three closely allied species of Hierococcyx which occur in Soulh- 
eastern Asia. H. nisicolor of Hodgson, from Nepal and Sithim down to Sin- 
gapore, has a small bill, sharp wing, and very rufous lower plumage. H. fugax 
of Horsfield, from Malacca, Singapore, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, has a huge 
hill, a blunt wing, and white lower plumage. H. hyperytkrus of G-ould, found 
from Japan down to the Philippines, has a small bill, blunt wing, and uniform 
rufous breast, contrasting with the white abdomen. The above comparisons 
are drawn, of course, from fully adult birds. — Ed. 
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An egg of this species, which was exti^acted from the oyicluct of 
the female (so Mandelli told me distinctly) on the 5th June, is a 
broad oval, scarcely at all pointed towards the small end, and a 
little obtuse at the large end. 

The colour is a uniform olive-brown, and round the large end 
there is an indistinct zone of a darker shade ; the shell is firm and 
smooth, but there is very little gloss on the egg ; it measures 0*89 
by 0*64. 

Hierococcyx sparverioides (Vig.). The Large Hawk-Cuchoo. 

Hierococcyx sparverioides B. Ind. i, p. 331; Hume, 

Bough Draft N. ^ E. no. 207. 

A single egg of the Large Hawk-Cuckoo, brought me from the 
Nilghiris by Mr. Davison, is a perfectly pure white, moderately 
glossy, and very hke the eggs of Coracias indica ; his authority 
w^as Mr. E. H. Morgan, of the Madras Eorest Department, who 
averred that he had wMched the bird build the nest and had then 
taken the eggs, of which four were laid. If there be no mistake 
about this egg, the fact that the Hawk-Cuckoos build their own 
nests is interesting. 

The egg measures 1*39 by 1*05 inch. 

Mr. Hodgson’s MSS., however, tell a very different story ; his 
notes are to the foUovdng effect : — ‘^This species occurs both in 
the hills and plains ; in March or April they arrive in the central 
hills, and remain till about August, when they begin to descend 
the hills, rarely more than a pair is seen together. They may very 
often be seen sitting on the naked branch of a tree dartiug at any 
passing insect, seizing it in their bills and returning to their perch 
to devour it. Sometimes they descend to the ground in search of 
insects, soon, however, returning to the branch. When the breed- 
ing season arrives in March and April, the pair may often be seen 
seated upon some high branch, repeating continually tbeir loud 
call (eJiuch doLdol) or again uttering a note like that of the Koel, 
or another cry which exactly resembles the cough of a human 
being. These varied cries are continually repeated not only during 
the day, but also during parts of the night, until the end of June 
or the early part of July. Then they steal and devour the eggs 
out of the nests of other birds, laying their own instead, which 
these other birds duly incubate ; thus quite recently a Trochalo- 
pterum nigrimentum was observed feeding a bird of this species 
which must have been nearly a year old, and again w^e obtained 
another young one about tw^o months old in the act of being fed 
by a male Ixops nepalensisf 

Miss Cockburn has furnished me with the following very inter- 
esting note from the ^Nilghiris : — “ On Saturday, April 11th, 1874, 
I sent two servants (good nest-finders) to a small swamp at an 
elevation of about 4000 feet, where there were a few pairs of 
White-breasted Water-hens (Gallinula plioenicura), to seek for 
their eggs. Not finding any their attention was drawn to a clump 
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o£ trees at tlie edge ol' the swamp, troiri one ot which a Hawk- 
Cuckoo hew out. On watcliing it tliey saw it return to the same 
spot, and on looking up into the tree there was a large nest, of 
mere sticlcs, resembling a Common Crowds nest, but witli the 
Cuckoo sitting in it ! One of the men iniinediately climbed up, and 
found three eggs in the nest. Ho descended again, and the other 
stu’vant, Avho had a gun, tired at the bird and missed. The Cuckoo 
tieav away, but returned after some time, to be tired at again. 
This shot being a long one it was again missed, and as it was then 
■\'ery late, one egg from the nest was brought away. Next day 
being Sunday nothing could be done. On Monday tlie 13th they 
started very early, and reached the place about half-past eight 
oTloc'k. The Cuckoo was still there, and was shot. Though the 
people were there for about three hours on Saturday, and an hour 
or two on Monday, they only saw this one bird. Is the work of 
niditication, which may be called ‘ a labour of love,’ left to the 
female entirely by this species ? 

The nest was placed between three upright branches, at the 
measured height of 27 feet from the ground ; it w'as tied together 
and brought to me. Its dimensions are 21 inches in length, 15 in 
breadth, in depth. The hollow in the centre for the eggs is 
o^'al, 5 inches long, 3 broad, 1^ deep. The nest is almost entirely 
buill of the same kind of twigs \ two or three of them are thick, 
and have a little lichen sticking to them. Nothing like lining 
is added. The eggs were three in number, perfectly white, with 
a fe\v touches of light brown on two of them ; they were much 
incubated. The inner skin of these eggs has a greenish-blue 
colour. 

On May 21st, 1874-, 1 went to see another nest of the large 
Hawk-C'uckoo, which had been discovered a few days previously. 
It was placed along several branches (which grew horizontally) of 
a very large tree, on the side of a steep hill, the ground stony and 
ploughed, and at about 4500 feet of elevation. The nest was 
more to one side of the tree than the centre, situated among thick 
foliage. A ladder had to be ascended to reach the nest ; it con- 
tained no eggs or young, but a quantity of the droppings of the 
birds. It appeared to be a nest that had been used for several 
seasons, as there was a large accumulation of thin sticks, giving 
the idea of a few fresh ones having been added when the abode 
was required at the return of each breeding-season. 

“ I saw the birds near the tree, but they did not approach the 
nest >vhile I was there. However, my servant said that he saw 
one of them sitting on the nest a few days before. 

r l).av(‘ no doubts as to the identity of this nest, as it was 
eivactly like the one found a short time ago containing three eggs;’ 

Cacomantis passeriuus (Vahl). The Indian Plaintive Guchoo, 

Polyphasia uigra (BL), Jerd. B, Ind, b p. 383. 

Ololygon pasaerinus ( VaU)^ Bough Draft N. E. no. 208 

TOL. II. ‘ 25 
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Miss Cockburii, tlie only person, so far as I know, who has 
secnred the. eggs of the Indian Plaintive Cudcoo, gives me the 
followijig note on the subject (she ^^'rites, 1 may add, from the 
Nilghiris) : — 

I have long been unable to find the eggs of this bird, and 
Ihouglit it most likely that it did not breed on these hills. At 
last, on the i7th September, 1870, the nest of a Common Wren- 
AVarbler {'Prinia inoi'naia) was found, which had two small eggs, 
and a third which Avas inueh larger^ but of something the mine 
eohiir. A fcAV hours after another Common Wroii -Warblers nest 
was found, ^ hich also contained two small eggs (one of Avhich amis 
hrofeen) and a large egg. These tuo nests were not far from each 
othtu' ; I took them both. On the "22nd September another nest 
oi the same Warbler amis found, A\’hich also contained a large egg 
and tA\'o small ones. 

“ The same dajg one of my servants, seeing a Plaintive Cuckoo 
sit A'ery quietly on a lualge, shot i1. Oji examination it Avas found 
to contain an egg rcaPij to be laid, of the mine eohur and sjiois as 
those found in the Common Wrcu-AV^arbler’s nest ! The egg Avas 
iinfortuDatclybrokon,but the pieces wcj’o sufficient to identify those 
found in tho little Warblers’ nests. On the 26th September a 
Common Wren-Warbler’s nest Avas found, Avhich had only a 
Cuckoo’s egg in it. The Cuckoo Avas seen near the nest, and the 
little Warblers iji a great fright (for the appearajice and flight of 
the Plaintive Onckoo very much resembles that of a small Hawk) ; 
on looking into the nest, there was the egg. It was left for tAA^o 
or three days, but on going to the spot again the nest was found 
to be deserted, so the Cuckoo’s egg was brought aAvay. 

On the 5th October, 1870, another Common A7ren-Warbler s 
nest was found, hut this time it was occupied by a young Plaintive 
Cuckoo, VA'hich entirely filled the Avee nest, and had the boldness 
to pick at iny finger ewery time I tried to touch it. The nest had 
no young Wren-AVarhlers. Whether the young Cuckoo had 
pushed the little Warblers out, or \A’hether no other egg except 
the Cuckoo’s was hatched, it is impossible to say. 1 regret not 
having seen the nest till at this stage of the young Cuckoo’s ex- 
istence. A week after it had left the nest, but Avas caught among 
the bushes close by. Considering the smallness of a Common 
Wren-AWrhler s nest, and one of the Warbler’s eggs having been 
found hroken in one of the nests, as mentioned above, there can, I 
think, be little doubt but that this bird, like its European name- 
sake, must carry her egg in her mouth and drop it into the nest. 

“ The mouth of the Plaintive Cuckoo always struck me as l)eing 
uncommonly lange for the size of the bird. When opened it is of 
a beautiful orange colour.” 

Mr. Adam remarks : — Miss Cockburn’s interesting note on the 
breeding of this species fully explains Avhat I thought at the time 
to be a case of fraud on the part of some of our native fellow- 
subjects. Towards the end of September 1866, when in Lucknow, 
I bad small boys collecting nests for me, and on two occasions nests 
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o£ Prinia hmimta were brought to me coutaiiiing au egg somewhat 
]ike that of P. luornata^ but iniiuh larger, in fact exactly like that 
described and sent by IMiss Cochburn. I accused the boys of 
having taken the eggs from some other nests, but thev maintained 
that they had not done so, 1 did not believe them tlicn, hut I do 
now," 

Mr. E, Thompson says Tn the JJehra Doon i have found 
the young oue in a nest oP the Pyctoi'hia sinensis. On another 
occasion I. found a youug one in the nest ot* Lanins erytlironolns. 
It is a cnniuio]! breeder in these parts, and breeds here in Mav and 
June.” 

Sometimes this species lays in the nest of Molyastes bemjalensis 
as one was snared near Darjeeling on a nest of this Bulbul. 

The eggs of this species (one of them, a broken one, taken from 
the oviduct of the female), which I owe to Miss Cockburn, of 
Kotagherry (Nilghiris), are elongated ovals, occasionally more or 
less cylindrical. The shell is very tine and smooth, and is fairly 
glossy. The ground-colour is a delicate pale, greenish blue, blotched 
and spotted boldly hut sparsely, and almost exclusively towards the 
large end of the egg, with reddish or purplish brown and pale 
reddish purple. The markings seem generally to form a very 
imperfect and irregidar, but still more or less conspicuous* zone 
round the large end. 

The eggs vary from 0*78 to 0*81 inch in length, and from O’o3 
to 0*57 inch in ^vidth. 


Chalcococcyx maculatus ((Jm.). The Emerald Cneleoo, 

Olirysococcyx hodgaoni, Moore, Jerd, B. Ind, i, p. 338. 

Chryaococcyx maculatus Hume. Cat. no. 211. 

On the 1st of June Mr. Mandelli obtained a nest of iStachyrJu- 
dopsis rujiceps containing three fresh eggs of the usual type, and ojie 
very much larger of a nearly uniform pale pinkish chocolate. 

On the 12th of July another nest of this same species was found 
at Lebong, which also contained three fresh eggs of the Etachyrlil- 
dopsis and another similar reddish egg. It is quite certain to my 
mind that the egg is that of some Cuckoo, and in my opinion the 
only Cuckoo to wEich it can belong is CliaJeoeoecycc nuimlatus. It 
might of course be the egg of Cueulns sonnerati^ but it is, I think, 
too small, and differs too essentially from the Gucuhis type. It is 
certainly not the egg of Cacomantis passerhms^ the only other 
small Cuckoo that occurs in the neighboimhood of Leooug, 

The egg is a very regular oval, scarcely, if at all, smaller at one 
end than the other. The shell, though small, has only a very 
faint gloss. The colour is most peculiar — a uniform pink with a 
certain chocolate tinge in it, and with, when closely examined, a 
few very minute, pale claret-coloui-ed specks, scarcely darker than 
the ground, scattered about its surface. 

It measures 0’8 by 0‘62. 

25 ^ 
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Coccystes jacoliiiius (Bodd.). Ihe Crested Pied Cuckoo, 

Ooccytites melanoleucos Jerd, B. Ind. i, p. 

Ooccystes jacobiuiis {Boddd), Kume, Bouyli Draft N. l5’ D, uo. '2V2. 

Our Indian Crested Pied Cuckoo lays, in the plaius of India and 
the lower ranges of the Himalayas, during the latter half of June, 
July, and August. Prom Pind Dadun Khan to Tipperah, and 
from Hehra Dooii to ^alem, the season seems to be the same, but 
in the Mlghiris the various Babblers, in whose nests this species 
deposits its eggs, breed in January, Pebruary, and March, and 
there this Cuckoo also seems to lay in those months. Mr. B. 
Thompson writes : — “ In Debra Doon this species is very common, 
and lays in July and August in the nests of the Crateroiri, whom 
I have constantly watched later in the year feeding the young of 
this species. I have seen it in Grurhwal during the breeding- 
season, but it is not common there.” 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the following note of this bird’s 
breeding in the neighboimhood of Pind Dadun Khan and Katas in 
the Walt Eange : — “ Lay in August ; eggs, one only ; shape, blunt 
oval; size, 0'91 inch by 0*SI incli ; colour, deep greenish blue. 
This evidently parasitical egg was taken from the nest of Mala- 
cocercus caudatus containing four ordinary eggs, which it closely 
resembles m colour, though its form indicates its parasitical 
character.” 

Mr. A. G, E. Theobald, writing from Aptoor, Walem District, 
says he took an egg out of the oviduct of a female on the ISth 
August. 

The only s])ecies in whose neats I have myself known the eggs 
of this Cuckoo ever to occur, are Anjija 'inalcohni, Crater'Ojpus 
oanoniSf Argya. cai^data, and Argya earlii^ and hy far the most 
frequently in those of the former. 

Prom Kotagherry Miss Cockburii remarlvs : — “ On the Kilghiris 
it appears to be exclusively in the nests of the large Grey Babbler 
(A. and of our Common Laughing-Thrush 0.\ eacliin- 

nans) that the Pied Crested Cuckoo deposits its two greenish-blue 
eggs.” 

As a rule, tbe young Cuckoo is the only bird that the foster- 
parents rear ; numbers of times I have seen a pair of A, malcolmi in 
careful attendance on a ravenous and clamorous yoinig Cuckoo, 
hut never with auy young of their own in company with it. And 
yet one always finds three or four of the Babbler’s eggs along ^nth 
tbe Cuckoo’s, showing that it is not tlie parent Cuckoo in this 
case that gets rid of the eggs to make room for her own. It is 
probably the young Cuckoo that ousts his nest-fehovrs. 

Mr. E. M. Adam says : — On the ISth August I observed in a 
garden in Agra two young birds of this species — which had 
apparently just left the nest — being fed by air Argya malcolmi. 
There was also a -young A. malcolmi with the party.” 

Major C. T. Bingham writes: — have several eggs which I 
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suspect to be those of this Cuckoo, found in nests of Argya 
malcohii, but I am certain of only one egg, and that a wounded 
bird dropped. It is a bright greenish blue, highly glossed, and 
measures 0‘99 by 0-82, 

Colonel Butler remarks: — “The Crested Pied Cuckoo lays 
treely in the neighbourhood of Deesa in July, August, and 
September, commencing about the middle of the former month. 
The following are some of the dates upon which I found eggs : — 

“ July 16th, 1875. 1 fresh egg in nest of Arf/i/a caudata. 


19th, ,, 

24th, „ 

2Sth, 1876. 

aoth, „ 


,5 30th, 

Aug. 15th, 
„ ‘ 16th, 
„ 16th, 

17th, 
„ 23rd, 

Sept. 25th, 


OraieropiL^ canon 
A. cauch(ta> 

0. canorus, 

A. candaia. 


1 young bird „ 
1 fresh egg „ 
1 incubated egg „ 


8ept. 25th, „ 1^ fresh egg 

“The egg as a rule is a very perfect oval, blunt at both ends; 
in colour a deep greenish olive, sometimes inconspicuously marked 
with small dark greenish blotches or stains at one end. The 
number of Babblers^ eggs in the nests I have mentioned varied 
from two to four. In some instances the Babblers' eggs were 
about to hatch (chipped), and yet the Cuckoo’s egg was quite 
fresh ; and in one instance I found a fresh Cuckoo’s egg in a nest 
with three young birds, so that no rule can be laid clown as to 
when these Cuckoos lay their eggs. In fact they seem to deposit 
them at any time, quite regardless of the condition of the eggs of 
the newt in which they are laid, I lia-s^e often noticed also that 
when they discover a nest which does not suit them to lay in, they 
almost invariably destroy the eggs of the Babbler by driving a hole 
into them with their beaks, and sucking a portion or the whole of 
their contents.” 


Mr. E. Aitken records the following note : — “ About the end of 
July 1875 two eggs were brought to me, in the nest of a Babbler, 
presumably A. malcolniL They were remarkably round, almost as 
much so as those of Mero2')s viridis. On puncturing them prepara* 
tory to boring a hole, I discovered they were hard-set. One of 
them broke during the operation and contained an almost perfectly 
formed foetus, in which I was easily able to detect the scansorial 
Foot of a Cuckoo, by its long and reversible outer toe. I send you 
this egg; it measures 0*90 in length by 0*78 in breadth. The 
other was not so far advanced, the chick was extracted piecemeal ; 
but by placing the tarsus and foot in weak spirit and water and 
examining it with a needle, I was enabled to trace the same 
peculiarity. I carefully compared the feet of foetal Babblers with 
these, which I preserved in spirit, three days after, and found that 
the Babblers bad remarkably stout feet ; so I think there can be no 
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doubt of the correctness of my identification. This egg measures 
0-86 in length by 0-77. 

“In 1876 I extracted an egg from the oviduct of a female 
Qoco}jsies jacohimis shot ofi: the telegraph-wires at the station of 
Jusra; which was the counterpart of the pair I speak of. The 
same season I got a similar egg along with three of A. malcolmi 
and immediately recognized it. 

“ All four eggs were fresh, the parasitical one quite so. AVhen- 
ever I have a lot of eggs, I always puncture them first and bore 
them afterwards. In doing this I could not help noticing that 
the Cuckoo’s eggs required twice as much pressure to prick, and 
seemed to have a very much thicker shell, the albumen was also of 
a beautiful blue-green colour, that of the Babblers colourless. 
This egg measures 0*94 by 0*75, and has so thick a shell that it has 
some species of entozoa embedded i]i a double spiral, in a sort of 
calcareous deposit at one end.*’ 

Colonel Gr. I\ L. Marshall says; — “An egg which I took from 
the oviduct of a female in July was nearly round, of a deep blue 
colour, and with a very hard thick shell ; I do not know if this 
latter character is constant, but if so it would serve at once to 
distinguish these eggs from eggs of the Crateroj)i, It has not, I 
believe, been noticed before.” 

Mr. J. Davidson tells us that this Cuckoo is “ very common in all 
the scrub jungles round Dliulia, laying in the nests of A, malcolmi 
and A. caudata \ from the eggs of the latter its eggs are readily 
distinguishable.” 

Mr. Ehodes W. Morgan, writing from South India, says of this 
Cuckoo: — “It deposits a single egg of a very brilliant greenish 
blue, the greenish tinge predominating, in the nest Malacocemis 
(jriseui^. Both extremities of the egg are alike in shape. Lays 
from March to May. Before dropping its own egg it always 
ejects one of the eggs of the rightful owner.” 

Colonel W. Vincent Legge, writing of this species in Ceylon, 
says: — “An egg ready for expulsion was found hi a bird of this 
species killed last November at Puttalam, Western Province. It 
is now in the Museum of the E.A. Society of Ceylon, and is of a 
pale sky-blue colour, measuring 0*95 by 0'74. Mr. Holdsworth, 
P. Z. S. IS72, p. 432, supposes it to lay m the nest of Mcdamercm 
striaiiis^ and Ija3’'ard found a young bird under the care of a pair 
of these Babblers.” 

The eggs of this species are well fitted for deposit in the nests 
of the various species of Babblers (A>'gya and Crateropus)^ usually 
chosen as foster-parents for its young by the Crested Pied Cuckoo. 
Ill colour they are a spotless blue, darker or lighter in different 
specimens ; hut all are highly glossy and closely resemble the eggs 
of Argya caudata, in whose nest also this bird occasionally de- 
posits its eggs. Even from the eggs of Grateropms malcolmi, in 
whose ]iest they are in Upper India most commonly found, it is 
only by their somewhat diminutive size and very round oval shape 
that they can be distinguished. This Babbler itself, however, 
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sometimes, I am inclined to believe, lays abnormally small eggs of 
this shape ; so thab the only specimens that I really tally rely on are 
those which have been taken out of the oviduct of the female : 
these are very round ovals, recalling in shape the eggs of the Bee- 
eaters, very glossy and of a delicate full-sky blue. Those obtained 
from the nests to and from which the bird had been watched are 
exactly similar, but of a somewhat darker and deeper hue. 

The eggs xnvy in length from 0*9 to 0*98 inch, and in breadth 
from 0-72 to 082 inch ; but the average of a series is 0*04 by 0*73 
inch . 


Coccystes coromandus (Linu.). The Crested Eed-wlnged CucToo. 

Coccystes coromandus {Linn.), Jerd, B. Iml. i, p. o41 ; llvine, 
Bijurjh Draft N. §* D, no. 214. 

An egg that I possess of the Crested Eed- winged Cuckoo was 
obtained for me by my friend, the late Mr. Irwin, in Tipperah. 
Lt was extracted from the oviduct of the female. In shape it is a 
\'ery broad oval, and in texture fine and glossy. In colour it is a 
moderately pale, somewhat greenish blue, uniform throughout', 
without any specks or spots ; although considerably larger, it in 
other respects closely resembles >some eggs of 0. jcicobimis. 

It measures T05 by 0*92 inch. 

Mr. Mandelli sent me a nest in which he says that four fresh 
eggs of this species were found on the 20th May, at Namtchii in 
Native 8ikhim. It was placed on the branches of a very large tree 
at a height of twenty-five feet from the ground. A fifth egg was 
extracted from the oviduct of the parent-bird. All the five eggs 
are precisely alike, and like others that I have myself extracted 
from the oviduct of this species. I cannot, however, for a 
moment believe that the nest really belonged to this Cuckoo. She 
was shot on it no doubt when about to lay the fifth egg, having 
selected the nest of some bird, probably so]ue Babbler, whose eggs 
closely resemble lier own. The nest is a moderately deep cup 
four inches in diameter, composed externally of dry leaves loosely 
bound together with coarse grass, and lined with fine wdre-liko 
twigs, fiower-stems, as i guess, of some herbaceous plant. The 
nest is very similar to some I have seen of GarridfLV monilujer, and 
again of 6f. leiicolojfhas. 

' Captain Beilden remarks : — ‘‘ This bird is the commonest 
C'uckoo at Thayetmyo ; in the thicker parts of the jungle every 
bamboo-filled valley contains one or more pairs. They arrive in 
the beginning of the rains, and the young birds do not leave till 
October. They lay in tlie nest of the Quaker Thrushes I believe, 
as I have frequently shot the young bird from the middle of a 
brood of young Quaker Thrushes, and, as far as I could see from 
the thickness of the jungle, the old Thrushes were feeding the 
young Cuckoo. An egg, taken from the nest of a Quaker Thrush, 
that I believe to have belonged to this bird was very round and a 
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pale blue. I believe that this bird keeps some Idud of watch over 
its eggs, as a pair have sometimes seated themselves near me 
uttering a harsh, grating, whistling scream very unlike their usual 
mag*pie-like chatter, and I afterwards found a young Cuckoo in 
company with a flock of Thrushes that were constantly to be found 
in that bamboo clump.’’ 

Mr. J. Darling, Jun., says; — “Shot a hen at ICaukarit in 
Tenasserira, with a fully foi^med unshelled egg in the oviduct. IN’o 
nest was to be seen anywhere about.” 

Eudynamis honorata (Linn.). The Lirlian Coel. 

Kudynaniys orientalis {Linn.), Jerd. JB. Ind. i, p. tU:2, 

Eudynamys hnnorata {Linni], Ilvme, Tmujli DrnftN. II im. 214. 

Tlie great majorit}^ of the Ooels lay in Jiuie ; but I have obtained 
their eggs both in jNfay and July. With ojie sijigle exception, 
when I obtained an egg from the nest ot Corviis 'inaerorliyndivs, 
every one of the fifty odd eggs that I have taken or receh^d at 
different times have been found in nests of Gorvus s_plinnle}\s. 

Mr. Blyth recorded the following remarks in regard to the eggs 
of this species : — “ The female appears to deposit her eggs iin a- 
riably in the nests ot the true Oovvi^ and so abundantly that we have 
known flve or six Cools’ eggs to be brought in together by a person 
who had been destroying Crows’ nests, each taken from a different 
one. The egg is certainly so often fonnd alone that there can be 
little doubt that the Coel destroys the eggs of the Crow at the 
time her own is deposited ; hut it is doubtful whether the young 
Coel is endowed with the instinct of ejecting any companions it 
may have, and it would seem that it has not that propensily ; but 
the fact remains to be systematically observed. Mr. Erith informs 
us that he has never found more than one Cotirs egg in a nest, and 
in his long experience has only' met with it in those of the two 
Indian Crows.” 

My experience differs in some important particulars from Mr. 
Blyth’s. In the first place, I deny that the Coel’s eggs are gener- 
ally found alone ; in thirty cases of wliichl ha\'e notes there is no 
single instance of the egg being found alone. It is not the eggs 
that are destroyed, but the young Crows that are got rid of, pro- 
bably by the ymimg C'uckoo ; I have found the latter in a nest with 
three young Crows, all freshly hatched, and a week later have 
found the young Crows “missing” and the young Cuckoo thriving. 
In the next place, I have repeatedly found two Cocl’s eggs in 
one nest. 

Mr. Brooks remarks “ Eudynamis honorata lays its eggs in 
the nest of the common Crow, Gorvus splendens. I have found tv o 
eggs in the same nest. They are one-third smaller than the Crow’s 
eggs, more oval, of an oil-green ground-colour, with browm spots 
thickly marked over the egg and more numerous at the large eud.” 

Mr. W. Theobald makes the following remaidvs on the breeding 
of this bird in Monghyr : — “ Lays in the third week of J une. Eggs, 
one only ; shape, ovato-pyTiform ; size, 1*2 inch by 0’9 inch ; colour, 
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pale dirty green, much blotched with reddish brown. Had but 
one egg brought, and the man reported Four Crow’s eggs in the 
same nest.” 

Elsewhere I bare said, writing from Bareilly : — ‘‘ As we stood 
w^aiting for the eggs of the King-Crow to be brought us, a speckled 
female Cool suddenly emerged from a group of mango-trees in our 
own compound, pursued by several Crows. The Co^l is a parasitic 
Cuckoo, famous in Indian song as the harbinger of that glad rainy 
season, wdieji, to qnott^ the Tjulian poet, the sun-parched widowed 
earth puts off her \dthca‘(ah dust-soiled weeds, and, sonnio become 
the joyful mother of autumn’s har\ests, dons a fresh bridal robe 
oi' green. Throughout tlie rains the loud whistled cry, ‘ who are 
you?’ rings through every copse, and the Coiil has From very (urly 
times bi^eii as gr(\at a Favourite w'ithtlu3 [)eopte oF Hindustan as ever 
the Cuc'koQ \vas with us. Whcai we came to inspect the clump of 
mango-trees out of v^hich the angry Crowds had come, we found in 
them no less than seven of their nests, and in two of these dis- 
covered unmistakable eggs of the Cool. Hid these tvv'oboth belong 
to the fugitive female discovered when for the third time she made 
the attempt? A\^e]’e they the eggs of sister adventuresses, who 
had put her up to the locality as one in w’hich business was likely 
to he done? 1 conf(‘ss I am not deep enough in the secrets of 
the mottled ladies, wdiom respectable Crow matrons doubtless look 
upon as the worst of ‘social evils,’ to answer these questions, (mt 
about the eggs there could he ‘ no deception.’” 

One curious fact remains to he noticed. 1 have never seen 
Crows feeding fully fledged Coeis out of the ]iest, whereas I have 
repeatedly Avatched adult female Coils feeding young ones of their 
own species. I am pretty nearly coiiAinced that after laying their 
eggs the females Iceep somewhere about the locality and take charge 
of the young directly the}^ caji leave tlie nest ; hut the difficulty is 
that, while from dissection I am convinced that they lay more than 
one egg, I never saw mort^ than one young one in charge of an old 
female. Common as the bird is, and much attention as 1 have 
paid to their habits dinhig the breeding-season, there is much still 
to be asccu'tained in regard to their social economy. 

The late Mr. A. Anderson remarked that Hr. lej'doii “ is correiT 
in stating that the nest of the common Crow (Oorvita sploidenfi) 
is the one almost exclusively used as a niirsejy for the foundlings ; 
this however, not because the Coel can be said to have any par- 
tiality for this Cj’ow' in particular, hut because the other species (C. 
cidmhiatiis) does not lay simultaneously with herself. I firmly 
believe that if both species nested at the same time, they woidd 
be equall}^ in demand as fostei-parents. C. culminatus lays, as 
a rule, in Eebniary and March ; and I hare sometimes, though 
I'arely, seen them do so as late as May and J une ; 0. splendens, 
on the other hand, does not generally commence to build till June, 
which suits the Cbel to a nicety.*’ 

On the 27th May he Found a nest containing “ three Cool’s a^d 
four eggs oF 0. cnhmmihfs. This nest was built in a tree at my 
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garden-gate, and was watched by me in course of construction. 
I frequently observed male and female Co els darting in and out of 
this sliady tree, and during the heat of the day sitting in close 
proximity to, and on terms of perfect friendship \^ith, the rightful 
occupants of the nest. On the 24th May the nest contained one 
Crowts and one Coebs egg ; on the 25th I was agi’eeably surprised at 
finding that each species had laid a second egg ; hut on the following 
day, the 26tli, 1 was amazed when my tree-climber from aloft re- 
ported that both birds had again done their duty. On the 27th I 
removed the contents of the nest, which contained the number 
above stated. The Crow on this occasion was on her nest, and 
the man who went up informed me that one of the small eggs 
(meaning the Coehs) was placed above tbo other six, forming as it 
were the corner tier. 

“I wmnld observe that the fact of O. cvhninatus laying in May 
w'as as exceptionally late for tliat bird as it was early for the Cocl. 
1 am consec[ueiitly led to infer that these theei^ Cochs eggs wovo 
the produce of one bird. 

“ It is quite clear that C. cuhnlnatus is easily imposed upon, and 
seems to be alike unaware of aud indifferent to the deception 
practised on her ; for I never once observed the above pair attempt 
to drive away the Coeds from the tree on which they had built. C, 
spleufJens, on the other hand, is thoroughly alive to the trickery; 
and there is hardly a day, during the breeding-season, that Coels 
may not be seen making their escape from trees, hotly and un- 
relentingly pursued by one or more Crows of this species. 

But the curious thing in this connection is that the 'incde Coed 
is just as often the object of attack as the female ; and I ha^^e 
frequently observed both sexes flying out of the same tree 
simultaneously, though in opposite directions.'’ 

He concludes from the instance above gi\'en and eleven others 
ill which, between the Sth June and the 28th August, he found 
one, two, or three eggs of young of Coeds along with eggs or 
young of Crows, “that the same Coed may lay a number of its eggs 
in the same nest. 

“ That she does not ivillinc/hj eject the eggs of the foster-parent; 
aud that when there is a deficiency in the normal number, it is 
in all probability due to accident^ owing to the Cool’s hurried 
movements. 

“ That G. culminatus is easily duped, while her cunning congener, 
0, spleiidens^ is full}^ aware of the deception. That u'hen the 
female Coel is about to intrude her egg, she is frequently accom- 
panied by a male bird. 

“ That it is a common occurrence to find several Coel’s eggs, 
as w'ell as young ones, in the same nest, the produce of one or 
more parents. 

“ The eggs of this Cuckoo have certainly a veiy corvine appear- 
ance, and are well adapted to represent miniature eggs of the foster- 
pjirent. All those in my collection are of one ty^je, and may he 
described as thickly blotched and spotted with reddish brown on 
a dark-green ground, somew^bat confiuent at the obtuse end. They 
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yary, however, in size and shape, the longest measuring 1‘4 by 
0'9 inch, the smallest 1*1 by 0*9 inch. Yixe generally, and, perhaps, 
sometimes six, is the number of eggs laid by this bird.” 

I can only say that three CocFs and four Crow’s eggs out of oue 
nest was a very remarkable find. 

Dr. ticLilly remarks of the Coel in Nepal: — “ The Indian Coel 
is a seasonal visitor to the valley, arriving about the end of March 
or beginning of April, and departing in September. It frequents 
the woods of the central part of the valley, gardens, groves, and 
trees, near houses and villages; in xApril, May, and June its well- 
known cry may h(‘ coustanlly heard. The eggs are laid in the 
nest of the common Ci'o\v{0, splem/eii6‘)^ as in the plains of India.'' 

Colonel Eiitler remarks : — “The Indian Cocl breeds in the 
neighbourhood of Deesa towards the cmd of the hot weather, com- 
mencing about the first week in Jum^. f took oggstiiis year upon 
the following dates (IbTb): — 


Juue 7th. 

1 fresh egg in in 

‘st of C. 

f with 3 Crow’s eggs. 

„ ]4th. 

2 fresh eggs 

i5 

3 59 

„ ]7th. 

I fresh egg 

?3 55 

I 55 

„ 21.t. 

1 

55 5 5 

3 55 

„ 21st. 

1 

55 55 

3 

„ 21st. 

1 „ 

55 5 9 

I 95 

„ 21st. 

1 

55 )9 

3 

„ 27th. 

2 addled eggs 

55 5 5 

3 youngCrovvs. 
5 Crow'’s eggs. 

„ 27th. 

1 fresh egg 

55 5 9 

July 1st. 

2 fi'esh eggs 

95 95 

i 

3rd. 

3 „ 

5 5 5 5 

3 


“ On the Sth July I saw two Crows pursuing a male Coel, and 
after a long chase the Coel dashed into a low bush, from w'hich 
the Crows drove it into a thick euphorbia hedge ; they then attacked 
it vigorously, and the bird was so frightened that I dismounted 
from my horse and caught it in my hand. The following day a 
beautiful female specimen w’as mobbed to death by Crows iu the 
compound next to mine, and brought to me by the men who saw 
it killed. When the hen bird lays she often turns some of the 
Crow’s eggs out of the nest, as I have several times examined Crows’ 
nests and found three or four eggs one day, and on examining 
them a day or two later have found some of the Crow '\s eggs miss- 
ing and Coel’s eggs in thdr place.” 

And again : — “ In Belgaum Cocks lay much earliiu* than in 
Guzerat. The first egg I got this year w as on the 13th April, wlien 
iw'o v\ere brought tome quite fresh. On the IGth I got two more 
fresh eggs, on the 18th two more, and on the ^7th another, also a 
young bird ready tofiy ; the egg of this latter must have been laid 
about tht^ middle of Alarch. Another fn^sh egg on the 28th April, 
and in the same nest two more eggs on the 1st Alay, upon which date 
I also took two more fresh eggs, one being laid in a nest by itself, 
evidently before the Crow^ had commenced to lay, as the nest was 
empty the day before. On the 5th Alay 1 took 9 more frt^sh 
eggs, and again came across a nest in which the Cocl had laid before 
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the Crow. On the 9th May I took 10 more fresh eggs, five of 
which were laid in a nest containing a single Crow’s egg, from which 
I had taken two Coel’s eggs on the 5th inst. ; and being of three dis- 
tinct types, in all probability they were laid by two or three difier- 
ent birds. This is the largest number of Cool’s eggs I have ever 
seen in one nest. Three are not an unusual number to find in a 
nest, and two occur constantly. On the 12th May I took 3 more 
fresh eggs, and on the 15th May 4 more, two of the latter being in 
a nest by themseh^es that v as empty when I visited it on the 
12th inst. All of the above eggs were taken out of nests of C, 
splewlrns^ and in no one instance did I find an egg in the nest 
of 0. )mcrovl\y)}chvst^ although the Largo Crows' nests v ore more 
common in that part of camp whore the Coids Frequeihaal than 
the other spc^ciesh 

Colonel W. Y. Legge, writing from Ceylon, says : — “ The eggs 
of this species haA'e been identified for the first time in this 
island, during the present year. In May three batches were 
found near Eolgodde, in the Western rrovince, all in nests 
of C. cidinuiatus. In one nest there were 4 CVow's and 4 Coeds 
eggs ; in another 5 Crow’s and 3 Coil’s ; and in the third 2 Chow’s 
and 4 Coil’s. The parasite eggs varied in character considerably, 
and two nests contained two types. I have long known the 
Coel to be resident in Ceylon, though a want of knowledge of 
the range of birds here has induced some to consider it migra- 
tory.” 

Mr. A. G-. Cardew, O.S., records the following dates on which 
he found eggs of the Coel in Madras : — 

‘‘June 21st. 2 eggs from nest of Gorviis sjdendens which 

contained no Crow's eggs, fresh. 

“ June 23rd. 1 egg from nest of Q. splendens which contained 

4 Crowd's eggs, slightly incuhatech 

“ June 24th. 2 eggs from nest of C, splendens which contained 

1 Crow’s egg, fresh. 

“ June 25 th. 2 eggs from nest of 0. splendens which con tamed 

2 Crow’s eggs, all incubated.” 

The eggs of the Coel are much about the size of a common 
blackbird’s egg, hut more compressed towards the small end, and 
I have seen what I was informed was a variety of tlie Eing- 
Ouztl’s egg .by no means unlike a specimen I possess of the Cool's 
egg. The texture of the egg-shells is very compact and fine, hut 
they are entirely devoid of gloss. Thei'e is some faint general re- 
semblance between their ground-colour and that of the eggs of 
Corviis splendens, in whose nest they are in Upper India almost 
exclusively deposited, hut I never saw a single egg of this Crow^ that 
could for one instant he mistaken for that of the Coel. The 
ground-colour varies much : pale sea-green, pale dingy green, dull 
olive-green, pale olive-brown, and dingy stone-colour, are all 
met with. The markings, specks, spots, streaks, and clouds, the 
predpminant character being streaky, vary alike in extent and in 
shade and intensity of colour. The maidn'ugs are almost invariably 
most numerous towards the large end, where they often form an 
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irregular iiuperFect zoae, or soiuetiines a uioitled cap : but while 
in some eggs the mai'ldngs are almost exclusively contiuecl to the 
broader half, where they are but tlhnly sprinkled, in others they 
abnost hide the ground-colour throughout and are nearly conHuent 
o\'er the whoh' upper end. In colour the markings are olive-brown, 
reddish brown, and dull purple ; the reddish-brown and purplish 
markings predominating on stone-colour and dingy gi'ounds, and 
the olive-bro\\'n where th(‘ ground-colours are brighter green. 
They vary little in shape or size, but are a moderately broad oval, 
somewhat compressed towards the smaller end. 

The eggs vary in length from 1-08 to 1*29 inch, and in breadth 
from U‘S9 to 0*06 inch; but the average of the series is I'lU by 
0*92 inch. 


Subfamily PHCENICOPH^EIN.^. 

Rhopodytes tristis (Less.). The Large Cfreen-hiUed Malkoha. 

Zanclostomiis tristis {Less.)^ Jerd, B. Lid, i, p. d4r5 ; Jliime, Buwjli 
Draft N. cj* B, no. 215. 

Dr. Jerdon saj^s : — “ The eggs wore brought to me at Darjeeling, 
two ill number, pure white, and of a long oval form. I did not 
see the nest, which was said to be a large mass of sticks and roots. 

I took another similar egg from the oviduct of a female which I 
shot.” 

Mr. Davison obtained an egg of this species which he extracted 
from the oviduct of a female killed at Meeta Myo, Tavoy District, 
Tenasseriin, on the 20th April, 1874. 

The egg is almost cylindrical in shape, excessively obtuse at both 
ends, and very little cmved on the sides. The shell is rather chalky, 
and though tolerably smooth and soft to the touch is entirely 
devoid of gloss. The colour is pure white, and the egg measures 
1*30 in length by 1*05 in width. 

In 1875 both Mr. Cripps in Sylhet and Mr. Gramiuie in 8ikhiiu 
foiuid nests and took the eggs. 

The following is Mr. Gripps's account : — “ k^ylhct, T2th May^ 
]875. A female was shot off the nest; this was placed on a small 
tree (about 4 feet oif the ground on top of a teolah hi amongst tea- 
bushes, although heavy jungle viis alongside) in a forlc where 
several branches originated, and was a very slight structure, care- 
lessly made, consisting of twigs over which a layer of green leaves 
had been placed. These wei'e dry, though wlien I got them the 
nest wais more a scaholding than anything else ; the chicks were 
half-formed, the egg-shells have been considerably soiled from the 
bird’s droppings. On the 18th May another nest was found ; this 
time in heavy tree- jungle, about 12 feet off the ground ; the nest 
was the same as the foregoing, and contained only one fresh egg. 
Dui'ing the breeding-season this bird’s call, a low sweet hoot, is 
heal'd every now and then. 
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On the 30tli~Jime 1875, a female, with three was brought 
to me with the uest, which was ])laced in the fork oi' a small tree 
(about 15 feet high) \rhere ihree branches met and some 6 feet off 
the ground. A number of the small living twigs had been bent 
down, and over these was placed a layer of twigs overlaid with a 
layer, It inch thick, of leaves which had been plucked green. 
There was hardly auy egg-cavity perceptible ; the eggs were partly 
incubated.'* 

hroin Sikhim Mr. Gfamniie writes : — “ On the 10th Ma^" a native 
brought me a nest containing three partially-incubated eggs, and 
a female of this species which he said he had caught on it. The 
uest, he said, was placed in the middle of a large bamboo-bush, on 
the brauclilets, within eight feet olf the ground. The man declared 
that he had brought me the whole of the nest, but I do not Feel 
sure about this ; of what he brought, the egg-cavity was little better 
than a mere depression, about 4 inches in diameter, and gradually 
deepening inwardly to about 1*25 inches in the centre. The body 
of the uest was a collection of twigs about the thickness of a goose- 
quill. On the top of the twigs came a quantity of green tree- 
leaves and dry bamboo-lea\'es ; then a neat lining of quite green 
leafy twigs for the eggs to ivst on. It was taken at Mougpoo at 
3000 feet elevation.” 

The eggs obtained by Mr. G-ainmie in Bikhim, Mr. Uripps in 
Sylhet, and Mr. Davison in Tavoy are quite of the Qeiitrococcf/^v 
and "faccocua type. Tj^pically long cylindrical eggs, obtuse at both 
ends, often notunlike in shape some of our Turtle’s eggs, but often 
again very regular and moderately broad ovals, and at times though 
rarely quite broad ovals; in colour dead glossless white, commonly 
with larger or smaller portions of their surfaces covered with dirty 
yellowish-brown, more or less glazy, stains. 

Tive eggs vary from 1*33 to 1-37 in length, and from 0*98 to 
1*05 in width. ^ 

Mr, Oates remarks from Pegu : — Jione lltJi, INfest seven feet 
from the ground in the fork of a leafy shrub. A mere platform 
of dead twigs lined with leaves, very loosely laid. The whole 
struclure meagre and incoherent, measuring 10 inches by 6 and a 
few indies thick. It contained one fresh egg, very chalky and 
with little gloss ; colour pure white. The egg measured 1*27 
by 1-0. 

Sepkmher lOth. INAst in a bamboo-bush about 20 feet from 
tlie ground, of very iri'egular shape and unmeasurable. Com- 
posed of much the same materials as the nest described above. 
Two eggs, nearly ready to hatch off. Colour originally white, hut 
now much stained with yellowish smears. Very little gloss and 
extremely fragile. The two eggs measured 1*4 by 1*05 and 1*33 
by 1*05. 

“ J'lme 20th. Nest with two incubated eggs. 

“ Jkne 21st. Nest with tv/o fresh eggs. 

“ The position of these was much the same as above described, 
viz., in bamboo-trees.” 
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Major 0. ^J\ Biugham notes that this species is a coiiinioii bird 
in the Thoiingyeeii valley. The following is a note ot finding its 
nest and eggs tliat 1 1'ecorded long ago : — 

“ On the 13th Mai'ch 1 found a nest oP the long-tailed Malkoha 
near Poodeesaki village in the Mephiy forest, shooting the female 
as she flew off the Jiest. Itwas a lo ose and very Lintidy mass or 
pad of half-dried leaves and twigs, and contained three pure white, 
chalky cylindrical eggs, placed in the head among the dense leaves 
of a pollarded evergreen of some kind. 1 had some ditlicLilty m 
tindiug it, and two hours \^aiting before 1 managed to trace tbe 
bird back and shoot her. 

Hi nee sending my last note on the breeding I lane takem ti\e 
more nests — two containing one egg each, two, three' eggs, and 
one, one egg. The nests were' all of the same tj])e as that first 
described, some perhaps a little firmer and better built. All were 
placed low, varying from three feet to ten, in bamboo and other 
bushes, invariably a thick and leafy one. One or two of the eggs 
I got are curiously stained, probably by the leaves with which the 
nest was made. 

‘Mt would seem fliat this bird breeds from March to July, as 
Bavison shot one in July with a fully formed egg.’’ 

The eggs taken by Major Bingham are of the usual type, very 
regular, moderately elongated, in some cases somewhat cylindrical, 
very broad and obtuse at both ends, which in most of them are 
precisely similar. The shell, though smooth to the touch, looks 
somewhat coarse and chalky. They are entirely devoid of any 
gloss. Jn some fhe shell is pure white, in others, as is customary 
iu eggs of bii’ds of this family, soiled and smeared wiih ^^elloMish- 
brown stains. They vary from 1*32 to 1*6 in length, by 0*98 to 
1*12 in breadth. 

Rliopodytes viridirostris (Jerd.). The Small Gmii-UJIeil Malhoha. 

Zaiiclostomus viridirostris, Jerd., Jerd. B, hid, i, p. 346. 

Mr. A.G-.Cardew, C.8., writing from Madras, says : — ‘‘ I obtained 
a single nest of this bird on the KTh March, 1885, near AVandiwash 
in fhelN’orih Arcot District, li ^^'as a slight structure, mad(' of a 
few ivigs and with a iew green leaves as lining, and was placed 
about 5 feet from the ground in a thorn-bush near a stream. The 
nest contained two dull eh alky- white eggs, iu shape very round 
ovals, measuring 1*15 by PO.” 

Mr. Henry AVh'ii den writes “ My shikary found a nest of this 
bird in the 'middle of July 1875, iu the dense jungle-covered 
Granite Hills about 8 miles K.E. of IMulM'ar station, which is on 
the S.E. branch of the G.l.P. Eailway, 384 miles from Bombay. 

“ He shot, sexed, and stuffed both male and female. 

“ He has for a long period been working for me in collecting 
specimens, eggs, &c., and has been fairly well trained as to what 
points to observe and how useless eggs are to me unless all infer- 
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iiuitiou regarding them is ‘ pucca,’ so, all'hough I must regret that 
the following account of the nidihcation of this species is not from 
personal ohservation, I feel that I may older it to you as being 
j’eliable. 

“The nest was situated about 0 feet abo^e the ground in the 
Lri-pronged fork of a yery dense prickly bush of from S to 10 feet 
in height, and growing in a thicket of similar and other hushes on 
the hank of a nullah, running between two steep jungle-clad bills. 
Is was simply a roughly constructed mass of dry sticks and tAvigs, 
with a small shallow cavity lined scantily wilh diy neem-leayes, 
\vhich had the appearance of having been green when first placed 
in the nest and not of having been picked dry and withered from the 
ground. Barring the leaves, he said the nest was more like that of 
a Dove’s both in size and shape than any other nest he knew. It 
was hniltin the very thickest part of the hush, entirely concealed 
from view hy the foliage, until carefully searched for. 

“ It contained two eggs. Dull glossless white, of a finer texture 
than those of Centrococoiio) though they possess the same 

clialky covering. In shape they are long oval, slightly compressed 
at one end, aud both ends very blunt or round. Size IT^ x 0'S7. 

“I think tins species is tolerably abuudaiitai Nulwar, as 1 bav(' 
more than onc(^ seen it with the Hoiilhern Hirkeer and other birds 
settle in trees close to my position when I have been waiting for a 
line of beaters to come up.” 


Subfamily CENTROPODIN^. 

Centrococcyx rufipennis (111.). The Indian Concal, 

Cbutrupiis nitipeiinis {III), JenL B, Ind, i, ]). 148; Hume, Boufjh 
Draft X. H. uo. 217. 

The Indian Coucal or Orow-Bheasaut breeds throughout the 
plains of Upper India daring the rainy season. I have found eggs 
as early as the 1st of June and as late as the 5th of September. 

They build, most commoid}’', a huge, globular domed nest, at 
varying lieights from the ground, in the centre of thick thorny 
bushes or trees. The nests are usually of dry twigs, lined with a 
few green leaves, but all kinds of odds and ends are at times in- 
corporated into the fabric. 

Occasionally quite different materials arc made use of, the nest 
cons-isting almost wholly of leaves, rushes, or coarse grass. 

The nests are hollow oblate-spheroids, some 18 inches in ex- 
ternal diameter, and 6 to 8 inches in height, with a large hole on 
one side, from the entrance of which to the hack of the nest 
inside may be 12 inches. This of course is not long enough to 
admit the whole bird, so that when sitting the tail is commonly 
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seen projecting nuLaide the uest. A\riien in this position the bird 
is about as defenceless as the traditional Ostrich which hid its 
head in the sand; but in Australia the Coucal [0. pliasiamis) 
manages these things far better. There, we are told ; — 

“ The nest, W'hich is placed in the midst of a tuft of grass, is of 
a large size, composed of dried grasses, and is ol; a domed form 
with tAvo openings, through one of which the liead of the female 
protrudes while sitting, and her tail through tlie other.” 

On the other hand, the youthern Chinese Coucal, w’hich Swinhoe 
declares to be identical with ours, goes a step further and gets rid 
of the dome altogether. ‘‘I haA^e never found,” remarks Mr. 
Swinhoe, ‘Mhe nest domed as is that of C. viridis. Ibis shaped 
like a long narroAV basket, made almost entirely of fresh grass, 
suspended in the centre of a thick hedge, and usually coutaius 
four pure white eggs, oAMe and not roundish as those of its small 
ally. This CroAA^-Pheasaut is a resident bird in Houth China, 
ranging a few hundred miles abov^e Foochow, not quite so far 
north, I think, as JN’ingpo.” 

But even in India the nest is not always domed ; I have seen 
fifty nests at least, and all were so, but my friend Mr. F, E. 
Blewitt, a most accurate observer, gives me the following note on 
the subject: — “Breeds, as far as 1 have been able to ascertain, 
from June to August. My experience goes to prove that it does 
not always, as related by Jerclon, select ‘ dense and inaccessible 
thickets ’ for its nest. 1 have found it high up on tamarind and 
other trees fully exposed to view ; the only diffLculty was in getting 
to the nests, which generally Avere placed at the further end of a 
branch, between two or three forks. The nest is large in size, 
formed of various kinds of twigs and leaves of the dhak, jamoon, 
siris, neem, &c. F<o other material was used in the nests. The 
nest in structure is not alAA-ays dome-shaped. Of six nests, two 
only Avere domed at the top ; the other four, formed of twigs and 
leaves, were simply nests about the size of a very large round 
plate, with a depression in the centre for the eggs. I may add 
that the tliiclcness at the base and sides, of the tAAugs and leaves 
which are both used in the building of the nest, varies from 8 to 
10 inches. I did not find more than three eggs in any one nest, 
though I have reason to believe that four is the maximum number. 
They are pure Avhite and in shape oval. The exterior of the 
shell is, as it were, covered with a soft chalk-like substance, easily 
scratched with the nail.” 

hii'. W. Theobald makes the folloAving remarks on the breeding 
of this bird in Monghyr ; — “ Lays in June and August ; eggs, four 
in number, oval, measuring from 1‘30 to 1’47 inch in leugth, 
and from 1-09 to 1*21 inch in breadth; colour, pure white; nest 
placed in dense trees, a neat but loose structure of twigs, domed, 
and with aperture in the side, lined with dry leaves.” 

Dr. Jerdon states that “ it makes a large nest of twigs or grasses 
of green flag-leaves domed at the top, and the aperture on the 
side, and lined with dried leaves. It is usually placed in the most 
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dense and inaccessible tliickets. The eggs are two to five in 
miinber, pure white and oval. Burgess says that the exterior ol: 
the shell is very soft and of a chalky texture, easily getting 
scratched or stained. This, as JMr. Elyth remarks, shows an 
ahinity to the eggs of Groioj}lia^a, which are white, rough, and 
chalky externally ; but if this layer be detached, the egg is shown 
to be dear) blue. It breeds from Jannarv to July, according to 
the locality.” 

Three is certainly the normal number of the eggs, though four 
and even five ar(^ at times met with. 

Major C. T. Bingham says : — “"At Allahabad I found two nests 
of this bird. One, on the 2Sth June, was a large domed nest, con- 
structed of babool, neem, and mango-branches, lined grass 

and strips of aloe-leaves, and placed in an aloe-hedge not 6 inches 
from the ground. 

The seeoiid nest I found on the 16th August in a small mango- 
tree ; this was a huge mass of twigs, with the dry and decayed 
leaves still attached, and lined with leaves and ch^caying grass." 

Colonel G. F. L. Marshall remarks : — “I found a nest of this 
species in the Nawabgunj Gardens at Cawnpoor in the middle of 
May, ^\ith eggs nearly hatching. I have found the nest in trees 
and thorny bushes, but according to iny experience the coiuinonest 
position is in a thick tuft of surkerry grass about 3 feet from the 
ground,” 

Colonel Butler makes the following remarks: — I found a 
Crow-Plu‘asani's nest on the 20th July, lt^T(5,at Bcesa, containing 
three fresh eggs. Tlie nest, which consisted of a mass of dead 
sticks lined willi a thick ]md of green leaves (strips of plantain- 
leaves, mulberry -leaves, &c.), and open at the top, was built about 
18 feet from the ground, in a tree o\ergrow n with a dense creeper. 
This pair of birds l)uilt a nest in a tree adjoining at the beginning 
of June, and after the hen-bird had sat for three or four days, I 
sent a boy up the tree, and to my astonishment found the nest 
empty. The birds, seeing the nest was discovered, for.sook it and 
built another in the next tree. Again, the old hen sat closely for 
several days, when, thinking that the eggs would be spoilt if left 
longer, I sent a boy up to the nest, which, like the other, w-as 
empty. The birds forsook this nest also and disappeared for 
several days, during which I several times observed them in other 
parts of the camp. At length they' returned and built the nest 
above described. The eggs have a very hard chalky shell, and are 
of a dirty white, often much stained. In fact I have often failed 
to clean them even with soap and w ater. As soon as the hen-bird 
commences to sit, both birds keep as nuicdi as possible out of sight, 
hiding themselves most of the day in dense trees when the hen is 
not actually on the nest, and when she is on the nest the cock- 
bird is usually to be found hiding himself somewFez'e close to the 
nest. When thus engaged he will generally allow himself to be 
approached to within, a few yards without moving. 
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On the 10th August I found another nest in the rsame ueigh- 
hourhoocl, domed, containing an addled egg and two half-fledged 
3mung ones. The egg was so discoloured from incubation &c. that 
I destroyed it. 

“ Oji the 12th August 1 found another nest in a similar situation, 
namely, at the top of a dense thorny bush in some bush-iungle, 
containing two fresh eggs. I found several other nests at the end 
of August and in September, some domed, some open at the top, 
containing fresh and incubated eggs.’’ 

Mr. Benjamin Aitken writes as follows: — ‘“I have notes of 
only two nests of the Indian Coucal, and neither of them w^as in 
the centre of a thicket. Both were found in Berar. One was 
about 12 feet from the ground, among the lower outermost branches 
of a large tamarind- tree. The whole time the birds were courting 
and the nest building, the birds kept up an unceasiug hooting to 
each other, and once, w’heu the moon was shining brightly, I heard 
them at dead of night. On the 25th June the nest was fomid to 
contain four eggs, of which two were taken. I expected, con- 
sidering what a wary bird the Crow-Pheasant is, that the nest 
would he deserted; but, iiotwiths banding that the man who went 
lip left by mistake behind him a scarecrow in the shape of a most 
forbidding piece of rag, half a yard long, the two remaining eggs 
were incubated and hatched. The young birds left the nest long 
before they could fly, when they were still absurdly small, and had 
tails only 3 inches in length. It may be the common habit of 
these birds to leave the nest thus early, and skulk about thick 
hedges, avoiding observation, till they are fit to be seen ; but I 
rather believe that, like Black Eobins, Eollers, and other birds 
that are naturally shy about their nests, young Crow-Pheasants are 
usually not introduced to society till they are scarcely distinguish- 
able from their parents. 

“ Nest No. 2 was found about the last day of June in a small 
babool tree, and contained three eggs. Both nests were dome- 
shaped and carelessly constructed.” 

Miss Cockhurn, writing from the Nilghiris, says: — “These 
birds build in large bramble-thickets, so that their nests are not 
easily got at. They put a quantity of sticks together and form a 
very spacious nest, the materials being placed all round except at 
the entrance, and also forming a high canopy above much in the 
style of the English Magpie. It uses every precaution to ensure 
the preservation of its own progeny, as if it argued f]’om its evil 
propensities that ^ what birds have done, birds may do,^ and that 
some day its own. abode might be invaded by its numerous feathered 
neighbours tow-ards whose domestic rights it has shown so little 
respect. The Black-and-Eed Cuckoo builds in March and April, 
and the hen lays three large white eggs.^^ 

An egg wEich Miss Cockhurn sent me was most abnormally 
elongated, measuring 1*52 in length by only 0*98 in width ! 

Mr. A. Gr. Cardew, C.S., writes from Madras: — “A nest with 
eggs just ready to be hatched taken on 9th March ; and a 
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newly-buili nest, \nth one fresh-laid egir, found as late as 20tb 
July.” 

Mr. IMiodes Morgan, writing truiii Soutli India, says : — '' It 
breeds in dense ilioriiy bushes, building a domed nest with an 
aperture in the side. The nest is composed of green leaves and 
twigs carelessly woven together. The eggs are from two to three 
in number, and of a dull white. They are covered with a chalky 
epidermis, 'which, when removed, leaves the shell of a pure white, 
aud not of a beautiful blue as in the case of Oroioj-Juu/a cuiL The 
dimensious of an egg iu my collection are To incdi in hmgtli by 
1*21 in breadth.” 

In Ceylon, we art^ infoi’med by Colonel \C. Y. Legge, this species 
breeds from IMay to ^September. 

The eggs vary little in size or shape — broad regular ovals, almost 
perfectly symmetrical at both ends ; they closely resemble, so far 
as size and shape go, those of our Common Blue Pigeon (C. in- 
tci'mrtJid). In texture they are rather coarse aud somewhat 
clialky, and are nonnally of a didl pure white, but they ai‘(‘ not 
iinfrequently covered, whim first fouucl, with a pale yellowish- 
brown glaze or size, which readily washes olf, Imt which, so long 
as it remains on them, imparts to them a certain amount of 
gloss. 

One specimen from Tippiu’ah, sent me by Mr. Irwin, is very 
nearly spherical and of a very purt‘ white. 

In length the eggs vary from 1*3 to T55 inch, aud in breadth 
from IT2 to 1'25 inch ; but the average of a large series is 1‘44 
by ITG inch. 


Centrococcyx andamanensis fTytler). The Andaman Oomd, 

Centropiis andamanensis {Tyild), IIu?np, Rtnajh Draft Y. Y. 
no. 217 bis. 

The Andaman Coucal breeds (of course in the xlndiimans) during 
the latter part of the hot weather and the beginning of the rains. 
I have no detailed information as to its nidification, hut Captain 
"Wimberley, who sent me two eggs wliicli he took in the neigh- 
bourhood of Port Blair, informs me that he took them in June, 
and that the nest was composed of sticks and placed in a tolerably 
high tree in secondary jangle. The eggs are of the usual Coucal 
type, broad ovals, very obtuse at both ends ; in colour a dull, 
inucli-soiled white, with very little gloss : and measuring 1'32 by 
1*12 inch, and I‘33 by 1*1 inch. 


Centrococcyx intermedius, Hume. The Burmese Coucal, 
Centrococcyx intermedius, Himie ; Hume, Cat. no. 217 quat. 

Mr. J. Inglis writes from Cachar: — “This bird is exceedingly 
common, frequenting tall reeds and other jungle along the baiiks 
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of rivers and jheels ; breeds from June to September ; remains all 
tlie year.’^ 

Mr. Oates records the following note on the nidifLeation of the 
Eurmese Concal :■ — Aurjimt Nest 4 feet from the ground 

in thick elephant-grass, to several stalks of which the nest was 
attached. A domed structure IS inches in height and 14 outside 
diameter. The bottom, 4 inches thick, and the walls and roof very 
strong hut thin, and allowing everywhere of the fingers being 
inserted. Composed entirely of the leaves of elephant-grass, the 
living heads of the supporting stalks being bent down and incor- 
porated with the structure to form th(^ roof. Entrance oval, 
about 6 by 4, with its lower edge about 2 inches above the egg- 
chamber. Two eggs quite fresh, but the female, incubating. 
Colour pure white, the shell very challcy and with very little gloss. 
Eggs measured 1-4 by ITS and 1*36 by 1T5. 

‘‘ July 15i7n — Nest in small bush-jungle in the centre of a dense 
shrub, 10 feet from the ground. Contained two young birds about 
a week old, covered with porcupiu e-like quills and smelling most 
atrociously. Nest made of dead leaves and grass, massive and 
cylindrical, about a foot long and 9 inches outside diameter. 

AiKjiiBt — Nest with three eggs, fresh, built near the top 

of a tree about 20 feet from the ground. One of the eggs had 
blood-vessels in the inner lining, showing that it had been slightly 
incubated, whereas the other two were quite fresh. Dimensions: 
1*4, 1-42, 1*4 in length, by 1*15, 1*12, 1*13 respectively in 
breadth. 

‘‘The above three nests were found near Pegu.’’ 

The eggs of this species are typically broad ovals, sometimes, 
however, rather more cylindrical, and occasionally slightly pyriform; 
the shell is fine and compact, not chalky ; they are pure white, 
entirely devoid of gloss when first laid, but, as iu other species of 
this family, as incubation proceeds the eggs get more or less 
covered with yellow^ or brownish-yellow gummy stains, which have 
more or less gloss. 


Centrococcyx maximus, Hume. Ihmis Goiml. 

Centrococcyx maximus, Unne ; Ilume^ Cat. no. 217 quint. 

Mr. Scrope Doig, writing from the E. Narra river, in Sind, 
says; — “Got several nests of this species in July and August, 
greatest number of eggs in one nest being three. All the nests, 
except one, were built in tussocks of grass growing up in the 
middle of either a kiincly or tamarisk tree or bush. They were 
domed at top wdth an aperture at the side, and were formed 
entirely of the grass belonging to the tussock itself. The one in- 
stance in which the nest was different was w^here the bird had 
taken possession of an old nest of the White-breasted Water-hen, 
and out of which very nest I had, some twelve days previously, 
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taken three eggs belonging to the Water-hen. In every other 
instance the nest was a domed one, in clumps of grass out in the 
water, and made about 3 feet over water-level, or about 2 feet 
over the usual high-water level.’’ 

The eggs sent me by Mr. Doig are very similar to those of C, 
rujl'pennis^ but, as might be expected, rim larger. Some are very 
spherical, others rather elongated cylindrical ovals, but all are 
extremely blunt at both ends ; they are pure white, with a certain 
amount of gloss in places, dependent on a thin, slightly yellowish 
glaze, which, when first laid, covers the whole egg, hut which soon 
and easily wears o-ff and scratches away, leaving a suow-whit(^ 
rather chalky shell below. 

The eggs vary from T3 to 1’53 in length by 1*08 to 1-23 in 
breadth. 


Centrococcyx bengalensis (Gm.). Tlu’ Lesser Coiical. 

Centropus viridis Jercl. B. Ind. i, p. 3o0. 

Oentropus bengalensis {Gm.), Siune, Bough Draft N. E. no. 218. 

Colonel Tytler, in his ‘ Avifauna of Dacca,’ tells us that he 
“ obtained the nest and egg of this bird (the Lesser Coucal) during 
the month of June ; the eggs are pure white and very round in 
formation. The nest, which was composed of straw and grass, 
resembled a largo ball supported on sticks, ivith a hole in the side 
for the bird to enter ; the nest was well concealed, and w'as with 
'great difficulty discovered.'’ 

Dr. Jerrlon says : — “ I have had the opportunity of seeing this 
species at Dacca, where it is certainly very abundant. I also ob- 
tained two nests, the one with two, the other with four white eggs. 
The nests were in both instances forined by the living grasses 
rudely bent down among the thorny twigs of a bush to form a 
seat for the eggs, and then continued upwards, forming a dome 
over the nest.” 

Captain E. E. Shopland, I.M., writes : — “ Took a nest contain- 
ing three eggs on 24th July, in long coarse grass, of the leaves of 
which it was composed, the ends of the grass being turned down 
and then up all round ; the nest was 12 inches long and 8 broad. 
There was only one hole, but as I came suddenly on the bird, 
which was in tbe nest with its tail out of the hole, it made a clean 
dive through the other side, and had I been sharp enough I might 
have caught the bird in my hands, as it took a few seconds to get 
clear to the other side. The eggs are of the same shape as those of 
the Common Coucal, but much smaller and rather glossy. This 
nest was taken at Calcutta within 200 yards of Bishop’s College, 
betiveen it and the Botanical Gardens.” 

Erom Sikhim Mr. Gammie wrote in 1875 : — “ I have only found 
the nest of this Coucal up to 3500 feet, but have occasionally seen 
it during the breeding-season as high as 5000 feet, so that it pro- 
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bably breeds up to that elevation. It affects dense grassy jnngle, 
and fixes its nest, two or three feet from the ground, in the middle 
of a large saccharnm or other grass plant, by bending over a few 
of the stems to make a resting-place for it. It is composed of 
pieces of long dry grass and bamboo-leaves, put rather loosely 
together, and siirrounded by the ends of the bent stems, which are 
twisted right over it and partly worked in with the dry material. 
In shape it is a roundish oval, measuring externally about 10 indies 
in height by inches in width. The cavity is 4 to 5 inches in 
diameter, and is limnl with a few green leaves. The entrance, 
which is at the side, is indies in diameter. 

^‘The usual number of (‘ggs is three, aud the Ina^ediiig months 
May and June.” 

The eggs obtained by Mr. Gfammie are broad ovals, obtuse at 
both ends. White with a faint gloss, and a good deal stained 
here and there with dirty brownish yellow. They measured Vlo 
and 1-24 in length, and 0*96 and 0*99 in breadth. 

Mr. J. Inghs informs iis that in Oachar “ this Coucal arrives 
here about the beginning of June and departs at the close of the 
rains ; breeds from June till fteptember. Like G. mtermeclius it 
makes its nest in a clump of tall grass or reeds ; the nest resembles 
a round ball of grass with a hole in the side as an entrance. The 
eggs are generally six in number, round, and perfectly white.'’ 

Mr. Oates, referring to this bird, says : — “ Breeds commonly in 
Lower Pegu throughout August. The nest is placed about two 
feet from the ground in rank grass, chiefly betw^een paddy-fields 
on the bunds. It is shaped like an egg, about 10 inches high and 
8 inches diameter. The entrance, 5 by 4, is placed midway between 
the top and bottom. It is composed of elephant-grass, and the 
surrounding grasses are bent down and incorporated with the 
structure. The egg- chamber and sides are neatly lined with 
thatch-grass. The walls are everywhere about 1 inch tliiclc. In 
one nest there was a distinct vertical slit at the hack, but I failed 
to notice it in others. 

‘‘ The number of eggs is either two or three, and I have found 
both numbers well incubated. Egg-shell very chalky, but smooth 
to the touch and fairly glossy ; colour white. Average of eight 
eggs, 1*17 by I’Ol ; and the extreme dimensions are ITS to 1T2 
in length and 1*08 to *94 in breadth.” 

The eggs are moderately broad ovals, somewhat cylindrical, very 
obtuse at both ends. The shell is finer than in the preceding 
species, and seems to have a slight gloss at all times. They are 
pure white when laid, but acquire, as incubation proceeds, brownish- 
yellow stains and a greater general glossiness. 

The eggs vary from 1T3 to 1*25 in length, and from 0-91 to 
0*99 in breadth. 
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Taccocua leschenaiilti^ (Less.). The Southern SbTeer, 

Taecocua lesclienaultii, Xm., Jerd. X. Ind. i, p. 352; Hume, Tour/h 
Draft N. K no. 219. 

Miss Cockburii, writing from the JVilgliiris, says: — ‘‘This 
species, the Southern Sirkoer, is only found on the lower slopes of 
the Blue Mountains. I have obtained only one nest : this is large 
and consists of sticks put together much in the style of the Crow- 
Pheasant’s nest. As only two white eggs were found in the nest 
alludtul to, I am not aware how many this bird lays. The nest 
was discovered in the month of March 

Mr. Cj. Yidal writes from the S. Konkan : — “ Bare. Found in 
hill-side jungle, I obtained a nest with a single fresh egg on the 
Sth April. The nest, a thick loose cup of sticks and leaves, was 
in a fork of a jambul (Eiu/enm jaiuholana) tree, about 12 feet from 
the ground. The egg-cavity, about six inches in diameter, and 
very slightly depressed, was profusely lined willi green jambul 
leaves. Tlie ogg is a dull glossless wliite oval.” 

An egg kindly sent me by bliss Cockburn is of the usual Tao- 
cociuf type. A broad very perfect oval in shape, the shell rather 
coarse and chalky in texture : the colour white, with a dirty pale 
yellowish or creamy tinge, confined appareiitly to an exterior film 
of excessis'o thinness, which has here and there, especially about 
the two ends, worn off so as to show a nearly white underlayer. 
The egg measures 1*4 by IT, and was taken on the 1st of March. 

Taccocua sirkee (dray). The Bengal Sirlceer, 

Taccocua sirkee (Gray), Jia'd, 7?. Ind. i, p. 353; JInme, llouqli Draft 
N, .5' K no. 220. 

The Bengal Sirkeer lays from May to August, building a broad 
cup-shaped nest of twigs lined with green leaves, usually those of 
the tree on which it is built. It is said at limes to build a dome- 
shaped nest, but I have never met with any of this form. It does 
not seem to have any choice as to the kind of tree, nor does it 
a:fiect, like the Concal, thorny species, but it selects, as a rule, 
some w^ell-concealed and little-frequented locality. Tim nest is 
placed in some foliage-shrouded fork, sometimes only a few^ feet 
from the ground, and never, according to my experience, at any 
great height. In fact, I think it never chooses large trees, but 
always low, thick ones, or even bushes. Three I take to be the 
normal number of the eggs ; at least I have never found more, 
while on two occasions I met with only two hard-set ones. 

Mr. F. B. Blewitt says: — “The breeding-season is from June 
to August, but I cannot be sure that it does not lay at times 


* Captain Shelley unites together the four species of Indian Taccomaj and I 
am inclined to agree 'uith him. It is, however, more convenient to keep tliem 
distinct in this work. — Eu. 
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earlier. The nest is found in close-growing thickets in retired 
places. In structure it is very simple, a mere collection of twigs 
and leaves of kinds, in size about a foot in diameter, flat, having a 
small hollow only in the centre for the eggs. In this hollow leaves 
are spread over the surface, sometimes of neem, siris, and tamarind. 
The eggs in form and shape much resemble those of Cei\trQooccy.v. 
They are white, with the surface covered with the soft chalk-like 
substance, but less in depth than what appears on the eggs of 
Ceiitrococcyx. I have found but three eggs in one nest, but whether 
this is the regidar number I canuot tell, having only obtained in 
all three nests, respectively with one, two, and three eggs. They 
vary much in size from 1*3 to 1*5 inch in length, and from 1 to 
I'l inch in breadth. The tSirkecT is a sliy bird and soinevhat 
rare. It frequents wooded localities only, at least I ]\iiyq jiowhero 
else met with it. In habits it resembles the Coucal.” 

Mr. Erooks, writing to me from Chunar, says : — May 
Gfot a nest containing two fresh eggs, pure chalky-white, like the 
Coucal’s, but smaller. The nest was in a small banian-tree about 
15 feet high, and in a leafy fork 4 or 5 feet from the top. It was 
composed of sticks and twigs, cup-shaped inside, and lined with 
the leaves of the bauiau-tree. Both birds incubate ; at the time 
the eggs were taken the female was sitting close to the nest, 
and the male so closely that the man had to climb up to it before 
it would leave. One of the eggs was pure white, slightly glossy ; 
the other was a good deal discoloured. There were only tw'o eggs 
in the nest, and yet they were partly incubated.’^ 

Major Bingham says : — “ I found a iinisiied nest of this bird on 
the canal-banks at Delhi on the 4th April. It was a firm deep 
cup placed high up in a babool-tree. I r('gret to say, when I 
visited it again it had been deserted.’’ 

Colonel Butler remarks : — “ I found a nest of the Bengal Sirkeer 
at Deesa on the Gth of June, 1876, coutaining three well-incubated 
eggs. The nest was built of sticks, with a few green leaves as a 
lining, and in a low ber-tree in a wood about 10 feet from the 
ground. The hen bird sat very close, and with her tail erected 
perpendicularly. The nest was open at the top, and some of the 
twigs appeared to have been plucked when green. It wms not in 
the least concealed ; on the contrary it was in a very open place 
and easily discovered. The eggs were much in shape, size, and 
colour like those of Athene hranui^ but the shell differs in being of 
a very chalky nature.’^ 

The eggs much resemble those of Centrocoacy.v rujijpennis, but 
are smaller and more elongated. They are a dull glossless white ; 
but these eggs too are, like the eggs of the Coiical, often covered 
with a pale yellowish-brown glaze, which is readily removed by 
washing or scraping, and leaves the pure white, somewhat chalky, 
shell unstained heueath. I am doubtful as to the nature of this 
glaze ; eggs are often uniformly covered with it, while I lia^u 
taken a whole nestful without a single ti'ace of it. 
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The eggs vary in length from 1*25 to 1’45 inch, and in breadth 
from 1‘02 to 1*1 inch; bnt the average of a dozen is 1*39 by 
1*07 inch.-'f^- 


I add tliQ following, wbicli appeared in the ^ Roiigli Draft,’ under the 
name of Tcuroma Blyth. Mr. ITimie writes: — “ I have never seen the 

nest of the Central-Indian Sirkeer. Mr. F. E. Elewitt, who found several in 
tSaugor, describes it as precisely similar to that of T. s/j’/re, 

'■ The eggs, which 1 received from him from Saugor, where this is the pre- 
dominant race or species, appear to me to differ in no respect from those of 
T. i^irkce. The birds tbcmselves, many of which were also sent me, are smaller 
and darker-coloured, but, with nearly a dozen eggs of each lying before me. it 
seems to me impossible to separate the eggs. Like tlm eggs of T. xirkce, 
eggs of this race generally become very mncli .soiled and stained dui'iug incu- 
bation. 

In size the eggs I have (ten in number) vary from 1‘14 to 1-55 inch, and 
in width From IDS to I'l inch; but the average of the ten is 1*4 by I'OO inch, 
so that they are really a trifle larger than those of T. sirkcer — Eu. 
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inacubkus, 387. 

Chrysocolaptcs clelcs.scrti, 
313. 

festivLis, 3] 2. 

goGiisiti, 312. 

guttapvistatus, 313. 

Btricblandi, 313. 

sultaneiis, 313. 

Obrysomitris spinoides, 

Olirysonotus intonnedius, 

(j] li 

rubro]Dygialis, 311. 

Ohvyaopblegiiia cblorolo- 
pbusj 300. 
cia, Oitrinella, 16S. 
Cicbloselya wardii, 07. 
ciiiclorbyncba, Potro- 
pbila, 103, 105. 
ciiicloi'bynchus, Oroceies, 

CiucluB asiaticu.B, 112. 
cinereicapilla, Culicieapa, 

OD, 

cinereocapilla, Ci-ypto- 
lopba, 16. 

, Myialestes, 16. 

cinuamomea, Agrodruina, 

212 . 

cinnamomeus, Passer, 
164. _ 

Cinnyris brasibana, 258. 

lotenius, 251. 

citreola, Pudytes, 208. 
citrealoideB, Motacilla, 
208. 

citrina, G-oociebla, 97, 

100 . 

Citrinella cia, 168. 

fuoata, 166. 

stewarti, 167. 

citrinella, Emberiza, 
169. 

Cittocinela macriira, 86, 
87. 


Coucystes coromandus, 
391. 

jacobiuLi^, 380, 383. 

388, 390, 391. 

mebiiiuleucuB, 388. 

Cochoa purpurea, 110, 

111 . 

viridis, 111. 

eoeleba, Pringiila, 169. 
C'oluiuba intermedia, 2U4, 
344, 347, 348, 404. 

leuconola, 210. 

liyia, 344, 315. 

coiicolor, C'otyle, 181, 
190. 

, Diciviim, 272, 277. 

, Ptyoiiop rogue, 181. 

Oopsyebus saubiris, 53. 

76, SO, 81, 85, 87, 380. 
Curacias indica, 204, 384. 
coroiiuuulus, Cijccystes, 
391. 

coronata, Pitta, 285. 
Corviis CLilminatus, 393, 
394, 396. 

inacrorliyncbus, 

355, 392. 

spleudens, 392. 393. 

394. 395, 396. 
Uorydalla rufula, 44, 
213. 

Cotilc rip.iria, 180, 184. 

rupestriH, 180. 

sinensis, 178, ISO. 

subsoccata, 180. 

Ootylo concolor, 181. 
Orateropus canorus, 383, 
388, 389. 

griscus, 383. 

nialcolnii, 390. 

cristata, Galerita, 224, 
226, 233. 

Orocopus cblorigaster, 

370, 371, 372. 

pboenicopfceriis, 370, 

371. 

yiridifrons, 371, 

373. 

Crolopbaga ani, 404. 
cruenLatum, Dioicum, 
270. 

Cryptolopba cincreoca' 
pilla, 16. 

cucullata, Melanopitta, 
286. 

, Pitta, 280, 282, 

283, 286. 

Ouculus canorus, 51, 52, 
379, 380, 3S1. 

himalayanus, 381. 


Oiieulus liimabiyensis, 
380. 

iiiLeriiiedLUs, 381, 

382. 

polioccplialus, 382. 

sonnerati, 382, 387. 

striatus, 381 . 

Cidicieapa cevloneiisis, 

16. 

ciuereicapilla, 3>5. 

ciibuimiiii.s, CurvLis, 39-‘), 

394, 30!i. 

ciiprea, Carpopbagii, 368. 
Ciirruca gavrula, 3(5. 
currucii, Sylvia, 36. 
cyaaia, Cyanocinda, 96, 
105. 

, Pctropbila, 105. 

, Pitta, 280, 2S2. 

Cyanocinda cyaiia. 96, 
‘'105. 

cyanoiiotus, C4eociebla,98. 
Cyan ops asiatica, 320, 
321. 

canieeps, 322. 

davisoiii, 321. 

HrivilVuns, 321 . 

franlv'lini, 322. 

linoata, 325. 

viridis, 325. 

zeylonica, 324. 

cyanoptera, Pitta, 280, 
‘ 283. 

cyanotis, Megalunna, 

328, 329. 

, Mezobucco, 328. 

cyauoLus, Geocicbla, 98, 
09. 

cyaniira, lanilua, GS. 
cyanus, Petrocossyphus, 
105. 

Cymborhynebus macro - 
rbyncbiis, 294, 295,206. 
Oyornis banyumns, 7. 

byperytbrns, 2. 

leucomebuiurus, 3. 

maculata, 5. 

rnbeculoides, 5. 

ruficauda, 14. 

superciliarid, 4. 

tickclli, 6, 7. 

tickellia;, 7. 

iini color, 5. 

Ojnoseius aflinis, 172, 191, 
201, 332. 

Cyrtostoinus pectoralis, 
259. 

dalhousim, Psarisomus, 
289, 290. 
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clauiiia, Oi’cooincla, 107. 
daurica, Iliriindo, 11)7, 
201 . 

-,Lillia, lOj. 

davisoni, Cyanops, o2J . 

, MegaLxma, 321. 

delessei'ti, Cbrysoco- 
lapteti, 313. 

Denclrooitia rufaj 270, 

Sfm. 

Dendrocu])as briinrjei- 
frons, 302, 304. 

eathpharius, 302. 

himaiaycnsisi, 3Ul. 

macii, 302, 303, 

307. 

inalirattensis, 302, 

304, 305. 

siudiaiuis, 303. 

Dcndrotreron bodgsonii, 
34(). 

desert oruin, AlEciiion, 

210. 

, Ocrtbilauda, 210. 

deya, Gralerba, 23(). 

, Spizalaiula, 23<i. 

Bicaiuin coiiculor, 272, 
277. 

ei’uentatuni, 270. 

crytbrorbyncbum, 

274. 

ignipecdius, 272. 

mitiiiniun, 27-1, 275. 

trigonostigina, 272. 

Dicruru.s ater, 10, 290, 
361. 

Digenea leiieomelanura, 
3. 

superciliai’is, 2. 

diasimilis, Geocicbla, 96. 
domesticus. Passer, 159, 
100, 161, 162, l(i3, 
1G4, 165. 

domicola, Hirundo, ISO. 

, Hypurolepsis, 186. 

dakbiinensis, Motacilla, 

201 . 

carlii, Argya, 388. 
Ectopistea iTiigratoriiis, 
344. 

elegans, Emberizti, 172. 
elphiiistotiii, Palumbus, 
347, 368. 

elwesi, Otocorys, 220. 
Emberiza bucbanani, 170. 

citrinella, 1 69. 

elegans, 172. 

fueata, 166. 

luteola, 170. 


Emberiza nielanocepbalu, 
170. 

ste^iarti, 167. 

stracheyi, KiO, 168, 

169. 

striolata, L70, 172. 

Eniciirus giiUatus, 58, 

irtimaculaUis, 62 , 

macalatus, 57. 

nigrifroiis, C)2. 

schistacciis, 60. 

scouleri, 62, 210. 

cpupa, Upiipa, 337. 
erythriiius, Carpodariis, 
1 53. 

eryiliroceplialus, Ilarpae- 
tes, 3o9, 341, 
ervtbrogaster, Ororete.s, 

102, no. 

, Petropliila, 102. 

erytbrogenys, Pomuto- 
rhiuus, 380. 

crytlironotus, Pracliy- 
jjterniia, 311. 

, Lanins, 278, 361 , 

3W(), 387. 

crvtbropi era, Mira fra, 
230, 231, 242, 247.‘ 
erythropygia, Hiriindu, 
194, 195, 197, 198. 

, Lillia, 197. 

erylbrorbynclimn, J)i- 
cccuiu, 274. 

Erytbrosterna by])ery- 
tbra, 2. _ 

macidatii, 5. 

pusilla, 5. 

Estrelda amanclava, 147. 

llayidiventris, 149. 

formosa, 127, 145. 

Eudynamis honorata, 
392. 

orientalis, 392. 

Eulabes intermedia, 82. 
Euiuyias aibicaudata, 11, 
12 . 

melanops, 9. 

EiirylKinus jayanicus, 
294, 295. 

Euspiza melaiiooepliala, 
166,170, 

^ simillinni, 170. 

fasciatus, Harpactes, 340, 
341. 

ferrea, Oreicola, 50, 379, 
380. 

, Pratineola, 50. 

ferruginea,Hemicbelidoii, 

2 


fcrrugiueus, Alsconax, 2. 
festiyus, Gbrysocolniiius, 
312. 

fdifera, Hirundo, 182, 
18.5, 188, 194, 198. 

, Uroinitus, 188. 

flammaxillaris, Aracli- 
iiecbtbra, 260, 292. 
davcoliis, Passer, 105. 
ilavicolbs, Gyiunorhis, 
157, 163. 

, Passer, 157, 105. 

Havidiventris, Estrelda, 

n9. 

, Sporiegiiitlius, 

149. 

ilarifrons, Cynnnps, 321. 

, Megalaeina, 321. 

flnyicola, Hirundo, 183, 
191. 

, Lasonoiilastps, 

. 191. 

formosn, Estrelda, 127, 
145. 

, Stietospiza, 145, 

14(;. 

b'ankliiii, Cyano])s, 322. 
Fringilla. coelebs, 160. 
Fringillaria striulata, 
170. 

frontalis, Oallcne, 71. 

, Eutioilla, 64, 00. 

fueata, Citrinella, 166. 

, Emberiza, 166. 

fugax, Hierocoecyx, 383. 
fulioata, Thamnobia, 43, 
76. 

fuliginosa, Ruticilla, 63, 
65, 210. 

fuliginosiis, Hemiclieli- 
don, 1. 

, Nyinpliceua, 65. 

, Ehyanornis, 65. 

fulyescens, Aquila, 139. 
fumigata, Amadina, 135. 

, XJroloncha, ife. 

fusca, Cercomela, 54, 56, 

86 . 

fiiscicaudatn, Otocompsa, 
382. 

fuscoyentris, Leiicocerca, 
35, 36. 

Galerita cristala, 224, 
226, 233. 

deya, 236. 

malabai’ica, 237, 

Gallinnla pheenieura, 
384. 

garrula, Curnica, 361 
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G-arrulax leucoloplius, 
391. 

iLLOiiiligcr, 391. 

Gduliius chloi’olophus, 
300. 

nigrigenis, 300. 

occipitalis, :209. 

squaiuatus, 297, i299, 

300. 

striolatiis, 298, 300. 

Geocichla citrina, 97, 

100. 

cyanouotua, 98. 

cyanotLis, 98, 99. 

disshiiilis, 96. 

umcolor, 96, 97. 

wardi, 97, 107. 

gingiuianus, Neophron, 
140. 

goalpariensis, jUthopyga, 
249. 

goensis, Ohrysocolaptes, 
312. 

grandig, Megalaima, 318, 

, Niltava, 18. 

griaea, Pyrrbalauda, 215, 
2 19, 226, 239, 243, 
248. 

gi’iseicapilla,Oai'popliaga, 

369. 

gi’iaeua, Craleropus, 383. 

, ]\Jaliicocereus, 390. 

grisola, Butalis, 1 . 

, Mascicapa, 1. 

giilgula, Alauda, 221, 
237. 

giittacristatus, Cbrysoco- 
laptes, 313. 

guttatus, Eiiicurus, 58. 

, Ileniciirus, 58. 

gymnophthalmnp, lyngi- 
picus, 308. 

Gymiiorhis flayicollis, 
157, 163. 

basniacepbala, Xantbo- 
bnma, 323, 328, 329, 
333. 

hardwickii, lyrgipicua, 
306. 

, Yungipicua, 306. 

Harpactes erytbrocepba- 
lus, 339, 341. 

fasciatus, 340. 

bodgsoni, 339, 340. 

oreskios, 3-10, 342. 

basselti, Araclinecbthra, 
258. 

liayi, Spizalauda, 240. 
Hemicercus canente, 314. 


H emi cb elidon f ei’i’ ugiii oa , 

riiliginosus, 1. 

sibirica, 1. 

IlemilopliLis pulverLilcii- 
tus, 315. 

beiidersoni, Saxicola, 53. 
Hoiiicurus guttatus, 58. 

immaculatus, 60, 

62, 

maculatus, 57, 62, 

63. 

scliistaceus, 58, 59, 

60, 61. 

scouleri, 66. 

Hesperiphona icterioides, 
150. 

Ileterura sylvaiia, 217- 
Hicrococcyx liigax. 383. 

bjqDerytbrus, 383, 

nisicolor, 383. 

sparverioides, 384. 

varius, 383. 

b imalayanus, Cuculiis, 
381. 

, PicLis, 301. 

, Tctraogallua, 208. 

luinala >’011.43, Cuculiis, 

380.^ 

, Deiidrocopus, 301. 

, Pious, 301. 

Hiruudo badia, 186, 

daurica. 197, 201. 

domicola, 186. 

orytliropygia, 194, 

195, 197, 198. 

lilifeni, 182, 185, 

188, 194, 198. 

iluvicola, 183, 191. 

hyperybbra, 201. 

javanica, 186. 

nepalensis, 195. 

rustica, 184, 188, 

190. 

smitbii, 183, 188. 

bodgsoni, Alsocomua, 
346. 

, Cbrysocoecyx, 387. 

, Harpactes, 339. 

, Mcgaleema, 319. 

, Megalaiuia, 325. 

, Motacilla, 202. 

, Turdus, 106, 

bodgsonii, Dendvotreron, 
3-16. 

honorata, Euclyuamis, 
392. 

humii, Pbylloscopua, 382. 
buiniiis, Turtur, 352, 359, 
360. 


Hvdrobaia asiaticii, 112, 

210 . 

llydroniis uipalcnais, 

281. 

Plypacautbia spiiioidea, 
k56. 

byp cry thru, Ei-yiliro- 
sterna, 2. 

, llirLuido, 201. 

, Sipbia, 2, 

bypcrylhrus, Oyornis, 2. 

5 Hierococcyx, 383. 

, Hypupicus, 3Ul. 

PlypopicLia byperyl lirus, 
301. 

Ilypotbyiuis aziirea, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 34. 

tjtieri, 30. 

bypoxantliiiin, Chelido- 
rbyux, 30. 

bypoxantbua, Ploceus, 
124. 

Hypurolcpsis domicola, 
186. 

lantliia cyanuiM, 68, 

ridiliila, 3, ()8. 

icterioides, Hosperipboiia, 
150. 

, Pveuorbainpbus, 

150. 

ignipcctus, llicivuui, 272. 
iiiunLiCLibiUis, Euicurus, 
62. 

, Heiiiciiriis, (id, 62 . 

indica, Cbalcopbaps, 342, 
353, 363. 

, Ouracias, 204, 384. 

, Pratmcola^ 48. 

, Xantbolaiina, 329. 

indicus, Passer, 138, 159, 
163. 

innomiiiata, Vivia, 316. 
innominatus, Picumniis, 
307,316,317. 
iuornata, Priiiia, 82, 169, 

366, 387. 

insiguiB, Carpopbaga, 
368. 

insubiris, Carpopbaga, 

367. 

intermedia, Aracbnecb- 
tbra, 252, 254. 

, Oolumba, 204, 344, 

347, 348, 404. 

, Eulabes, 82. 

intermediuB, Centro- 
cocoyx, 404, 407. 

, Cbrysonotus, 311. 

, Cuculiis, 381, 382. 
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isabcillina, Saxicola, 51. 
Ixops iiepulensis, b84. 
iyngipicjus gYiunoptliul- 
mu3, uOS. 

harcbvidiii, oOU. 

pygiriECus, 300. 

lynx toi'qiiilla, 318. 

jacjobinns, C'occysies, 3S0, 
383, 388, 390, 391. 
javaiiensis, PioccLlla, 
124. 

javanica, Hiruudu, 180. 
javaniciis, Eui’^lccinus, 
294, 295. 

jerdoni, Accentor, 114. 

, Aguoclroma, 212, 

213. 

, Antluia, 212, 216, 

217, 21S, 379, 380. 

, Tbarrlialeus, 114. 

kasliiiiirciisis, Cli L'li tl uii, 

177. 

kiunisi, Merula, 90. 
luttacincla macroura, SO. 

Lageiiopla.stes fluyicola, 
191. 

lahtoru, Lanius, OS. 
Lanius erythronotus, 278, 
3G1, 380, 387. 
lahiora, 08. 

vittatus, 32. 

Leptocoma minima, 2()2. 

zeylonica, 263. 

lescbenaulti, Taccocua, 
408. 

leucocepbala, CbaJiuar- 
I'hornis, G6. 

, Cbcemorrornis, 63 

, Cbaiinarrornia, 63, 

210 . 

leucoceplialus, Cbiinar- 
rboruis, 63. 

Leucoccrca albofnmtata, 
31. 

fuBcoYcntris, 35, 

36. 

pcctoi’alis, 38. 

Icucogastra, Amadina, 
135. 

, TJroloncba, 135. 

leucolopbus, Gari'ulax, 
301. 

leucomelanura, Digenea, 

3. 

, Sipbia, 3, 68. 

leucomelanurus, Cyornis, 
3. 


leiicijiiota, Ooluiiibii, 210. 
lencLira, Myiomcla, 70. 

, Notodela, 70. 

Lilli a daurica, 195. 

erytbropygia, 197. 

Liiiaria brevirostris, 155. 
lineat.'i, Cyan ops, 325. 

, Alegalaima, 325. 

lineatum, Troclialo- 
pteruin. 153, lOS, 381. 
Liopicus mabrattensis, 
305. 

liopus, Alauda, 22(J, 221. 
livia, Columba, 31-1, 345. 
lueustelloides, Cliflctor- 
iiis, 21.?. 

longirostris, Upupa, 338. 
lotenia, Araclmeclithra, 
251. 

lotenius, Ciiniyris, 251. 
lugubri.s, Motacilla, 2o2. 
liinatus, Scrilopbus, 291, 
292. 

lusitanica, Ainmomanes, 
242. 

luteobi, Emberiza, 170. 
luzoiiieiisis, Motacilla. 
202 . 

macgrigorite, Niltava, 21. 
inacii, llendrocopus, 302, 
303, 307, 

Macropygia assiuiilis,3G2. 

ruliccps, 362. 

tusalia, 362. 

macrorhyncluis, Coitus, 
355, 392. 

, Cvmborbynclius, 

294, 295, 296. 
macroura, Kittacincla, 
86 . 

macrouriis, Ccrcotricbas, 
SO. 

macrura, Oiltocincla, 86, 
87. 

niaciilata, Cyornis, 5. 

, Erythrosterna, 5, 

inaculatus, Antbiis, 209, 

210 , 211 . 

, Cbalcococcyx, 387- 

, Cbrysococcyx. 3S7. 

, Enicurus, 57. 

, Henicurus, 57, 62, 

03. 

maderaspatana, Alota- 
cilla, 60, 202, 204. 
inaderaspatensis, Mota- 
oilla, 202. 

magiia, Aracbnotbera, 
268. 


iiiahratteiisis, Dendro- 
copus, 302, 304, 305. 

, Liopicus, 305. 

, Picas, 305. 

majoi-, Picas, 299. 
malabarica, Alauda, 
212 . 

, Galcrita, 237. 

, Muiiia, 128, 130, 

350. 

, OsmotiTron, 375. 

, Spizalauda, 237, 

239. 

, LToloncba, ]35, 

130, 145, 148. 

, Xanthulama. 

332. 

malacca,, Mania, i2(), 
141. 

Malacocercus caadatas, 

388. 

griscus, 390. 

malcoLrai, Argya, 383, 

389, 390. 

, Crateropus. 390. 

inauyar, Ploceus, 121, 
123. 124. 

marginata, Zootbcrfi, 
109. 

marsh all or uni, Megalse- 
nia, 318. 

maura, Pratincola, 48, 
52, 54, 379, 380. 
maximus, Centrococcyx, 
405. 

meena, Turtur, 350, 

351. 

Megalcema canicops, 322. 

cyanotis, 328, 329. 

davisoni, 321. 

flaYifrona, 321. 

bodgsoni, 319. 

marsballoruin, 

318. 

zcj-lonica, 324. 

Alcgalaima grandis, 318. 

bodgsoni, 325. 

lineata, 325. 

vimiB, 318, 319. 

yiridis, 325. 

megarbyncba, Pitta, 280, 
285. 

mcgarhynclius, Ploceus, 
114, 119, 124. 
melanauchen, Pyrrbu- 
lauda, 219, 248. 
molanieterus, Melophua> 
166, 173. 

melanocephala, Em- 
beriza, 170. 



melanocephala, Eusjiiza, 
106, 170. 

melanoleucos, Coccfstes, 
3S8. 

melanopc, Oaloljaiea, 

:2U7. 

, Motacilla, 207. 

Melanopitta euciillata, 
2R0. 

melanopSj Eumyias, 9. 

, oparola, 9, 13, 

19, 21, 30. 

melunoxaiilha, Pachy- 
glossa, 279. 

Mcloplius melanicfcerus, 
100, 173. 

Merops yiriclis, 389. 
Merula albicinct.a, 92, 93. 
buLilboul, 93, 95, 90, 

no, 111. 

bourrlilloni, 91. 

castanea, 92, 93. 

kinnisi, 90. 

nigripilens, 91. 

simillima, 85, S8, 

108. 

imicolor, 95, 90. 

vulgaris, 95. 

Metoponia pusilla, 155. 
Mezobucco cyauotis, 
328. 

Microcichla scouleri, 62. 
microptera, Mirafra, 
233. 

Microplernua pbccoceps, 
308. 

inigratorius, Ectopistes, 
344. 

miles, .iEthopj'ga, 249. 
minima, Ai’acbnechthra, 
262. 

, Leptocoma, 202. 

minimum, Dicaeum, 274, 
275. 

Mirafra alHnis, 233. 

— assamica, 227, 229, 

231, 247. 

cantillans, 227, 

232. 

erytbroptera, 230, 

231, 242, 247. 

microptera, 233. 

modularis, Tharrlialeus, 
114 .^ 

mollisBima, Oreocincla, 
108. 

Molpastes bengaleusis, 
387. 

moluccensia, Pitta, 283, 
monili ger, Atbipes, 13. 
YOX. II. 
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moniliger, Gramilax, 
391. 

moiitaniiSj Passer, 162. 

, Pipastes, 211. 

Monti cola saxatilis, 

105. 

Monlilringilla aclanoai, 

105. 

Motacilla alba, 201, 202. 

citreoloides, 208. 

dukhuuensis, 201. 

hodgsoni, 202. 

lugubris, 202. 

luzoniensis, 202. 

inadGivaspatana, 66, 

202, 204. 

maderaspateiiais, 

202. 

melanope, 207. 

personata, 201. 

moussieri, Ruticilla, 66. 
Muller ipiciis pulveru- 
lentua, 315. 

Munia acuticauda, 131. 

atricapilla, 127, 

129, 131. 

malabarica, 128, 

136, 380. 

malacca, 126, 141. 

oryzivora, 128. 

pectoralis, 136. 

punctulata, 128, 

141. 

rubronigra, 129, 

striata, 133. 

undulata, 141. 

Muscicapa grisola, 1. 
Muscicapula acornans, 4. 

superciliaris, 4. 

Miiscipeta affinis, 26. 
Myiagra azure a, 27. 

tytleri, 30. 

Myialestes einereocapilla, 
16. 

Myiomela leucura, 70, 
Myiopboneus temmineki, 
15. 

nanus, Ymigipicus, 306. 
Nectar opliila zeylanica, 
257. 

Nemura rufilaia, 68. 
Neophron. ginginianns, 
140. 

nepalensis, AEthopyga, 
251. 

, Hirundo, 195. 

, Ixops, 3^. 

, Pitta, 280, 281. 

, Treron, 370. 
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nicobarica, Calccnas, 365, 
368. 

nigra, Polyphasia, 385. 
nigrifrons, Enicurus, 62. 
nigrigenis, Gecinus, 300. 
nigriiiientumj Tt'ocha- 
lopterum, 384, 
nigripennis, TJpupa, 334, 
33(5. 

nigripileus, Merula, 91. 
nigrirufa, Ochromela, 
14. 

nilgbiriensis, Antliiis, 

211 . 

, Oreocincla, 107. 

Niltava graiidis, IS. 

— — macgrigoriin, 21. 

sundara, 19, 20, 

70. 

nipalensis, Hydrornis, 
281. 

nisicolor, Hierococcyx, 
383. 

Notodela leucura, 70. 
Nympbieus fuliginosus, 
65. 

obsoleta, Ptyonoprogne, 
183, 184. 

occipitalis, Geeinus, 
299. 

ockracea, Sasia, 317. 
Ochromela nigrirufa, 

14. 

Ololygon passerinus, 
385. 

Oreicola ferrea, 50, 379, 
380. 

Oreocincla dauma, 107. 

mollissima, 108, 

r- nilgbirien&is, 107. 

spiloptera, 109. 

Oreocorys sylvanns, 209, 
213, 217, 379, 380. 
oreskios, Harpactes, 340, 
342. 

orientalis, Eudynamis, 
392. 

Orocetes cinclorkynchus, 
103. 

erythrogaster, 

102, no. 

oryzivora, Munia, 128. 

, Padda, 128. 

Osmotreron bicincta, 
374. 

cbloropt^ra, 376. 

malabarica, 375. 

phayrii, 370, 376. 

vernans, 375. 

27 
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Otocompsa fusoicaudata, 
382. 

Otocorya elwesi, 220. 

penicillata, 220. 

Pacliyglossa melano- 
xantha, 279. 

Padda oryzivora, 128. 
Palumbua casiotis, 346. 

elpliinstoniij 347, 

368. 

palutnbiis, 347. 

torringtoni, 348. 

palumbuSj Palumbus, 

347. 

paradisi, Tchitrea, 22. 

, Terpsipbone, 10, 

22, 27, 30, 36, 37. 
Passer cinnamomeua, 

164. 

domesticus, 159, 

160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 

165. 

flaveolus, 165. 

flayieollis, 157, 165. 

indicus, 138, 159, 

163. 

montanus, 162. 

pyrrhonotus, 162. 

passerinus, Cacomantia, 
385,387. 

, Ololygon, 385. 

pectoral! s, Araclmecli- 
thra, 259. 

, Calliope, 67. 

, CyrtostomuB, 259. 

, Leucocerca, 38. 

, Munia, 136. 

, Bhipidura, 38. 

. Uroloncha, 136, 

141. 

penicillata, Otocorys, 

220 . 

personata, Motacilla, 

201 , 

Petrocossyphus cyaneus, 
105. 

Petrophila cinclorhyn- 
cha, 103, 105. 

cyan a, 105. 

erythrogaster, 102. 

solitaria, 105. 

pbasoceps, Micropternus, 
308. 

pbaaianuB, Centropua, 
401. 

pbayrii, Antbocincla, 
279. 

, Osmotreron, 370, 

376. 


phosnicopteva, Treron, 
374, 377. 

pboenicopterus, Croco- 
pus, 370, 371, 
pboenicotis, Chalcoparia, 
269. 

pboenieura, Ammomanes, 
240. 

, Grallinula, 384, 

phcenicuroides, Ammo- 
manes, 240, 242. 
Pbylloscopus humii, 382. 
picata, Saxicola, 52. 
Picumnus innominatas, 
307, 316, 317. 

Picus brunneifrons, 304. 

cathpliarins, 302. 

Himalayan us, 301. 

himalayensis, 301. 

malirattensis, 305. 

major, 299. 

scindianus, 303. 

Pipastes agilis, 209. 

arboreus, 208. 

montanus, 211. 

plumatus, 208. 

Piprisoma agile, 273, 276, 
277. 

squalidum, 277. 

Pitta bengalensis, 285. 

bracbyura, 280, 282, 

283, 285, 287. 

coronata, 285. 

cucullata, 280, 282, 

283, 286. 

cyanea, 280, 282. 

cyanoptera, 280, 

283. 

megarhyncba, 280, 

285. 

moluccensis, 283. 

nepalensis, 280, 

281. 

pleschenka, Saxicola, 53. 
Ploceella javancnsis, 124. 
Ploceiis baya, 114, 119, 
121,122, 123,124, 269. 

bengalensis, 120, 

121, 123, 125. 

bypoxanibiis, 124. 

manyar, 121, 123, 

124. 

— — megarbjmcbus, 114, 
119, 124. 

plumatus, Pipastes, 208. 
poliocepbalus, Ouculus, 
382. 

Polyphasia nigra, 385. 
Pomatorhinus cry thro - 
gonys, 380. 


pondiceriana, Tepbrodor- 
nis, 23. 

pi-atensis, Antbus, 210, 

211 . 

Prafcincola atrata. 46, 

50. 

bicolor, 44, 46, 48, 

caprata, 41, 44, 48, 

50, 66, 379. 

ferrea, 50. 

indica, 48. 

maura, 48, 52, 54, 

379, 380. 

rubicola, 48. 

Prinia inornata, 82, 109, 
38(5, 387. 

Propasser pulcberrimus, 
153. 

tbura, 152. 

Psarisomus dalbousite, 
289, 290. 

Ptyonoprogne concolor, 
181. 

obsoleta, 183, 184, 

rupestris, 180. 

piilcherrimus, Propasser, 
153. 

pulcbrala, Turtur, 349, 
351, 353, 356, 359. 
pulebrata, Turtur, 349. 
pulveruleEtug, Hemilo- 
pbus, 315. 

, Mulleripicus, 315. 

punctulata, Munia, 128, 
141. 

, XJroloEcba, 131, 

135, 141, 149, 
punicea, Pyi-rbospiza, 

152, 154. 

pimieeus, Alsocomus, 

345. 

purpurea, Cocboa, 110, 

111 . 

pusilla, Erythrosterna, 5. 

, Metoponia, 155. 

Pycnorbampbus ictero- 
ides, 150. 

Pyctorbis sinensis, 387. 
pygmseus, lyngipicus, 
306. 

, Yungipicus, 306. 

Pyrrbocorax alpinus, 210. 
pyrrbonotns, Passer, 162. 
Pyrrbospiza punicea, 
152, L54. 

Pyrrbula aurantiaca, 151. 
Pyrrbulauda grisea, 215, 
219,226,239,243,248. 

nxelanaucbeu, 219, 

248. 
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raytal, Alaudula, 225. 
Ehipiclura albicollis, 23, 
35, 37. 

albifrontata, 31, 32, 

35, 36, 37, 38, 40. 

albiscapa, 36. 

aureola, 23, 

pecto rails, 38. 

Eliopodytes tristis, 397. 

viridirostris, 399. 

Ehyacornia fuliginosus, 
65. 

riparia, Ootile, 180, 184. 
risorius, Turtur, 352, 
353, 356, 357, 35S, 364, 
378. 

rosaceus, Authus, 210, 
216. 

rubeculoides, Cyornia, 

rubicola, Pratincola, 48. 
rubricapilla, Xantholte- 
ina,‘333. 

rubronigra, Mania, 129. 
rubropygialis, Cbrysouo- 
tua, 311. 

, Tiga, 311. 

rubropygius, Seriloplius, 
290, 293. 

rufa, Dendrocitta, 270, 
355. 

ruBcauda, Cyornis, 14. 
rufieaudus, Alseonas, 14. 
ruficeps, Macropygia, 
362. 

, Stacbyrhidopsis, 

387. 

rufilata, lantba, 3, 68. 

, Nemura, 68. 

rufipennis, Oentrococcyx, 
400, 406, 409. 

, OentropuB, 400. 

rufiventris, Euticilla, 64. 
rafula, Oorydalla, 44, 
213. 

rufolus, Anthug, 213, 
217. 

rupestris, Cotile, 180. 

, Ptionoprogne, 180. 

rupicolus, Tartar, 349. 
ruatica, Hirundo, 184, 
188, 190, 

Euticilla frontalis, 64, 
69. 

fuliginosa, 63, 65, 

210 . 

moussieri, 66. 

ruBventris, 64. 

seinirufa, 66. 

titliyg, 66. 


Saaia ocbracea, 317. 
eaturata, jEthopyga, 

saularis, Oopsychus, 53 
76, _ 80, 81, 85, 87, 380. 
saxatilis, Monticola 
105. 

Saxicola liendersoni, 53. 

isabellina, 54. 

picata, 52. 

pleschenka, 53. 

scbistaceua, Enicurus 
60. 

, Henicurus, 58, 59 

60, 61. 

scindianus, Picua, 303. 
scouleri, Enicurus, 62 
210. 

, Henicurus, 66. 

, Microcichla, 02. 

aeheriae, jEthopyga, 249 

251. 

semirufa, Euticilla, 66. 
seuegalensis, Turtur, 351 
353, 362, 374, 375. 
Serilopbus lunatus, 291 

292. 

rubropygius, 290 

293. 

severtzovi, Carpodacus, 
152, 154. 

sibirica, Hemiohelidon. 

1 . 

sitnilis, Agrodroma, 212. 
simillima, Euspiza, 170. 

, Merula, 85, 88, 

108, 

, Spizalauda, 236. 

Sindian us, Dendrocopus 
303. 

sinensis, Ootile, 178, 180. 

, Pyctorbis, 387. 

singalensis, Chalcoparia 
269. 

Siphia byperythra, 2. 

leucomelanura, 3 

68 . 

supereiliaris, 2. 

tricolor, 3. 

sirkee, Taccocua, 408, 
410. 

smithii, Hirundo, 183 
188. 

solitaria, Petropbila, 105. 
BOnnerati, Cuculus, 382 
387. 

sordida, Agrodroma, 212 
213. 

, Stoparola, 11. 

Bordidus, Antlius, 212. 


sparverioides, Hierococ- 
cyx, 384. 

Sphenocercua spbenurus, 
377. 

spbenurus, Sphenocercua, 
377. 

spiloptera, Oreocincla, 
109. 

spinoides, Cbrysomitris, 
156. 

, Hypacanthis, 

156. 

Spizalauda deva, 236. 

hayi, 240. 

malabarica, 237, 

239. 

simillima, 236. 

splendens, Corvus, 392, 
393, 394, 395, 396. 
Spora3ginthu3 amandava, 

147. 

davidiventris, 149. 

squalidum, Pipriaoma, 
277. 

squamalus, Gecinus, 297, 

299, 300. 

Stacbyrhidopsis ruficeps, 
387. 

Btentorens, Acrocephalus, 
162. 

stewarti, Citrinella, 167. 

, Emberiza, 167. 

Stictospiza forniosa, 145, 
146. 

Stoparola albocaudata, 
11, 19, 21. 

m elan ops, 9, 13, 19, 

21, 30. 

sordida, 11. 

stracbeyi, Emberiza, 166, 
168, 169. 

Btidata, Munia, 133. 

, Uroloiicba, 133, 

141. 

striatus, Cuculus, 381. 
stricklandi, Cbrysoco- 
laptea, 313. 

striolata, Emberiza, 170, 
172. 

, Eringillaria, 170. 

striolatiis, Gecinus, 298, 

300. 

strophiatus, Accentor, 
113. 

, Tharrbaleus, 113. 

subsoccata, Cc^tile, 180. 
sulphurea, Oalobates, 

' 207. 

sultaneus, Chi'ysocolap- 
tes, 313. 
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aundara, Niltaya, 19, 20, 

70. ^ _ 

superciliaris, Oyornis, 4. 

, Digenca, 2. 

, Muscicapula, 4. 

, Siphia, 2. 

suratensis, Turtur, 3 j2, 
353. 

sylvana, Hetcrura, 217. 
sylyanua, Oreocorya, 209, 
213, 217, 379, 3S0. 
sylvatica, Carpopbaga, 
3()(J. 

Sylvia curruca, 36. 

Taccocua afTinis, 410. 

leschcnaulti, 408. 

sirkee, 408, 410. 

Taraiger chi’ysajus, 07. 
Tcbitrea affinis, 2G. 

paradisi, 22. 

temmincki, Myiophoneus, 

Teplirodornis pondiceri- 
ana, 23. 

Terpsiplione affinis, 20, 

paradisi, 10, 22, 27, 

30, 36, 37. 

Tetraogallus himalaya- 
nus, 208. o 
Thamnobia eamj 

71, 76, 80, 237.^ 

.fulicata, 43, 76. 

Tharrlialeus jpylcmi, 114. 


•r . 

•aieia.^is, 


■ raodulai'r^l 

strophiatus, l'l3< 

thiira, Propasser, 152. 
tickelli, Oyornis, 0, , 

tiokellis 0 , Oyornis, 7. 

Tiga jayancnsis, 311. 

rubropygialis, 311. 

tigrinus, Turtur, 350,357. 
tiphia, j^gitbina, 23, 
371. 

titbys, Euticilla, 66. 
torquilla, lynx, 318. 

, Yimx, 318. 

torringtoni, Palumbus, 
348, 

tranquebaricuSj Turtur, 
353, 359, 362. 

Treron nepalensis, 370. 

■ phoeuicoptera, 374, 

377. 

triborbyncba, Alauda^ 
220 . 


tricolor, Siphia, 3. 
tiigonostigma, Dicieiim, 
272. 

tristis, Bbopodytes, 397. 

, ZanclostomiLs, ,307- 

trivialis, Anthus, 208, 
218. 

Trocbalopteron lineatiim, 
153, lOS. 

Trocbalopteriim cacliin- 
iians, 388. 

lincaluin, 381. 

nig rim en turn, 384. 

Turdulus wardi, 97. 
Tiirdus hodgsoni, 106. 

yiscivorus, 106. 

Turtur caiubayensis, 351, 

352. 

hiimilis, 352, 359, 

360. 

raeeiia, 350, 3.51. 

pulchrala, 349, 351, 

3.53, 356, 359. 

pulchrata, 349. 

risorius, 3.52, 353, 

350, 357, 358, 364. 

rupicolus, 349. 

aonegalensis, 351, 

353, 362, 374, 375. 

, . suratenais, 352, 353. 

^^tigrinus, 356, 357. 

tranquebaricus, 
353, 359, 362. 
tiisalia, Macropygia, 362, 


.\Atytleri, Hypothymia, 30, 
J , Myiagra, 30 


unclulata, Munia, 141. 
unicolor, Oyornis, 5. 

, Geodchla, 96, 97. 

, Merula, 95, 96. 

Upupa ceylonensis, 334. 

epopa, 337. 

longirosti-is, 338. 

nigripennis, 334, 

336. 

iirbica, Ohelidon, 177. 
Uroloncba acuticauda, 
130, 131, 132, 135, 149. 

fumigata; 135. 

leuctigastra, 135. 

malabarica, 135, 

136, 145, 148. 

pectoralis, 136, 141, 

131, 

135, 1^14^. 


Uroloncba striata, 133, 
141. 

Uromitus filifera, 188. 

ynrius, Hierococcyx, 383. 
yernana, Osmotreron, 
375. 

yigorsi, ^^tbopyga, 250. 
viiidbitina, Aquila, 140. 
yii’cns, Megalaima, 318, 
319. 

yiridi Irons, Crocopus, 
371, 373. 

yiridirostris, Zanclosto- 
inus, 399. 

yiridis, Oalyptomcna, 
288. 

■ , Centropus, 401, 

406. 

, Cochoa, 111. 

, Oyanops, 325. 

, Magiihiiinu, 326. 

, Merops, 389. 

yiscivorus, Tiirdus, 106. 
vittatus, Lanins, 32. 

Vivia innominata, 316. 
yulgaris, Merula, 95. 

■wardi, Geocicbla, 97, 107. 

, Turdulus, 97. 

wardii, Oichloselys, 97. 

Xantbolaema bacnaace- 
pbala, 323, 328, 329, 
333. 

indica, 329. 

malabarica, 332. 

rubrieapilla, 333. 

Tungipicus bardwickii, 
300. 

nanus, 306. 

pyginffiua, 306. 

Yunx torquilla, 318. 

Zanclostomus tristis, 
397. 

yiri dir 0 stria, 399. 

zeylanica, Xectaropliila, 
257. 

zeylonica, Araclmecbtbra, 
252,263. 

, Oyanops, 324. 

* ■, Leptocoma, 263. 

- — Megalaema, 324. 
Zoothera marginata, 109. 
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